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EDITORIAL NOTE 


While tons of books are produced by modern scholars on 
Advaita Vedanta and Yoga mysticism, there has been a sad 
neglect of what B, N. Seal called “the work of constructing 
scientific concepts and methods in the investigation of physical 
phenomena'’, and this in spite of the fact that some of the 
ancient Indians were as serious about it as were some of the 
ancient Greeks. 

The neglect of this aspect of ancient Indian thought, aided 
by the lop-sided emphasis on the world-denying tendency of 
Advaita Vedanta and on the mysticism associated with Yoga 
practices, has resulted in a situation which, to say the least, is 
quite unfortunate. Natural science and science-oriented philo¬ 
sophical thought is left to be the prerogative of the west, and 
there grew a rather distorted view of Indian cultural heritage. 
Not that there was no protest against such a distortion. But 
there remained a good deal of hard textual study to be under¬ 
taken for its rectification. As late as 1922, Stcberbatsky 
complained ; “The Indian thought on the whole remained 
enveloped in the mist of oriental fantasy, and the orderly forms 
of its consistent logical theories were hidden from the keen 
sight of the historians of philosophy owing first to the inade¬ 
quacy of the material available to them and second to the lack 
of any systematic method of its scientific study. Besides this 
stage of scientific knowledge, there could be discerned in the 
wider circles of reading public, a morbid interest in Indian 
philosophy caused by the hazy state of our knowledge of the 
subject and the various fables of supernatural powers rampant 
therein”. 

It is true that outstanding scientists and philosophers of the 
earlier generation like P. C. Roy and B. N. Seal wanted to 
correct the prevailing distortion in the modern understanding 
of ancient Indian thought. However, our misfortune is that 
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their lead is on the whole ignored or at best inadequately 
followed up. Studies in the secular and scientific aspects of 
Indian cultural heritage continue to be desultory, though 
there is perhaps no dearth of such aggressively chauvinistic 
intellectual debris, claiming for example that our ancestors 
—the divine or semi-divine sages—were already aware of the 
technology of space travel and atom bomb, of the theory of 
relativity and quantum mechanics, and in fact, everything that 
contemporary science and technology stand for. 

In this prevailing intellectual climate, the present book is 
highly welcome and I feel convinced that it is going to be an 
exceedingly important contribution to a revised understanding 
of the Indian cultural heritage in general and of the history of 
Indian ideas in particular. In the investigation of physical 
phenomena, atomism had undoubtedly been one of the most 
significant scientific concepts developed in ancient India, and, 
as far as I am aware, there has so far been no comprehensive 
survey, specially of the source-materials discussing it. 

Dr. Mrinal Kanti Gangopadhyaya begins with an introduc¬ 
tory review of the main forms of the atomic hypothesis as 
advanced in traditional Indian thought. In this review, he also 
gives us a lucid idea of some of the main problems that were 
raised in Indian philosophy in connection with the atomic 
hypothesis—i.e. problems raised not only by the atomists them¬ 
selves for purposes of their self-clarification but also by their 
staunch opponents trying to refute atomism. In this introduc¬ 
tory review. Dr. Gangopadhyaya has not bypassed or ignored 
any serious modern scholar that has discussed Indian atomism. 
Though by no means unimportant for us, it is not this intro¬ 
ductory review that makes the present work so significant. The 
main bulk of the present work has a purpose which is so far 
not undertaken by any scholar in India or abroad. It is the 
compilation of practically all the important sources discussing 
Indian atomism—i.e. both in defence and in refutation of it. 
We are provided also with excellent English translations of 
these sources, intended to be as literal as perhaps possible. 
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However, these sources—in their Indian originals as well as 
literal English translations—can make full sense only to a 
handful of scholars that have specialised knowledge of Indian 
philosophy. The reason for this is well-known. The tradi¬ 
tional Indian philosophers developed a literary style which it is 
not easy to follow. It is full of cryptic expressions, oblique 
references to others’ views and highly condensed modes of 
argumentation. That is why commentaries—and commentaries 
upon commentaries—are often required for the proper under¬ 
standing of a philosophical text, over and above which are 
often felt the need of some lucid exposition of these commen¬ 
taries by traditional scholars, the custodians of our philosophi¬ 
cal ideas. A model of this is Mm. Phanibhu$ana Tarkavagisa’s 
NyayO’dar&ana^ which, I feel, has greatly inspired Dr. Mrinal 
Kanti Gangopadh>aya. Roughly—and very rightly—following 
this model, he has added admirably lucid elucidations to the 
English translations of the sources discussing Indian atomism. 

The textual competence that has gone to the making of all 
this will be evident to all serious readers, some of whom are 
already acquainted with Dr. Gangopadhyaya’s excellently 
annotated edition and translation of Vinitadeva’s Nyayabindu- 
tikd as well as his stupendous work on Nydya Philosophy in 
five volumes. What makes us feel particularly happy is that 
this textual competence is bearing so remarkable fruit for the 
modern scholars, specially for those who are not initiated in 
the technicalities of Indian philosophical writings. With the 
publication of the present work, the historians of global science 
also would be provided with the long-awaited opportunity of 
rightly understanding at least one aspect of India’s contribution 
to the general fund of scientific ideas of the ancient period. 
Ancient atomism should no longer mean for them only the 
atomism of Democritus and Epicurus, which it has so far 
generally meant even in the writings of those historians of 
science who consciously strive to overcome Europo-centrism. 


Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 




PREFACE 


Id 1975 I submitted to the Indian Council of Historical 
’Research, New Delhi, a research project entitled ‘Source- 
materials of Indian Atomism’ and applied for financial 
assistance. The Council was kind enough to approve of the 
project and granted financial assistance accordingly. The 
present work is the outcome of that research project. I offer 
my sincerest thanks to the authorities of the Council. 

For inclusion in the source-materials of Indian atomism 
I have generally chosen those particular texts only which 
present some new point either in defence or in refutation of 
the atomic theory. Thus even lengthy passages from some 
texts, being somewhat a summary or repitition of views 
described in earlier texts, have been left out. As to passages 
from different works by the same author 1 have naturally 
selected the one in which the treatment is more comprehensive. 

The translation of the texts is intended to be as literal as 
possible. But in the notes I have tried to make clear the 
implications to the best of my ability. It is to be noted 
that in Indian philosophy atomism is not merely an isolated 
theory by itself. On the contrary, it is vitally connected with 
the basic metaphysical and epistemological positions of the 
particular schools. Thus a fuller understanding of the defence 
or refutation of Indian atomism presupposes also an under¬ 
standing of the various collateral issues as discussed in the 
respective schools advocating or opposing atomism. I have 
'explained these only in so far as seemed necessary for under¬ 
standing the actual argument in the context of the atomic 
theory and have not gone into details, which are already 
'discussed in some of the standard works or Indian philosophy. 

The plan of the present work was initially suggested to me 
iby Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya and since then, he 
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has actively associated himself with the execution of the work 
from start to finish by extending various kinds of help. But 
my personal relation with him is too close to enable me to 
thank him enough. 

My wife Sarbani has helped me particularly in the matter 
of proof-reading and preparation of the index, besides very 
much else. 

Thanks are also due to Sri Parimal Bagchi and Sri Kanak 
Bagchi of K P Bagchi & Company, Calcutta, for their sincere 
co-operation in seeing the book through the press. 

Lastly, I take this opportunity to record my indebtedness 
to all authors and editors from whose works 1 have received 
help in any form. 


Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya 

May 20, 1980 
Calcutta 
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INTRODUCTION 


atoms and the atomists 

In the texts on Indian philosophy two words are generally used 
to denote the atom, namely, atfu and paramat^u.^ 

The word as its early use in the Upani$ads indicates, 
was used, both as a noun and an adjective, in its general and 
ordinary sense of ‘very small, very minute’ (suk^ma).^ Its use 
in the specific sense of ‘atom’—an impartite substance which is 
the minutest—actually started in the earliest Sutra-works of 
the various systems of philosophy. 

Then, again, in the philosophical works, in those of the 
Nyaya-Vaise§ika school in particular, we can distinguish 
between at least two uses of the word a^u. First, it may stand 
for a particular kind of magnitude (parimdria) which, according 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is a quality (gu^a), which belongs to 
substances (dravya).^ Secondly, it may denote a substance 
itself. Here also we find that at least two meanings have been 
assigned to the word. It may mean either an atom*, the 
indivisible minutest substance or a dyad, the smallest and the 
first product out of the atoms.® The term for a dyad is thus 
dvya^uka, literally, what is composed of two <7 aim-s (*atoms). 
On the other hand, let us consider the term trya^ukOj applied 

1 Two other words used occasionally for the atom are kam and pUu. 
Cf. the name of the founder of the Vaiseyika school, Kan&da (atom- 
eater) and the term pailuka (Dharmottara’s Nyayabindu-tlkd, ed. 
Bibl. Ind., p. 86), literally, the atoraist and hence, a follower of 
Vai^e$ika. We have also pllu-paka-vada, the doctrine that chemical 
changes due to heat take place in the atoms themselves. 

2 E.g. Chdndogya vi. 12.1 ; Behadarany<dca iv. 4. 8 ; Kaiha i. 21, ii. 13 ; 
ii. 20 etc; Muniaka ii. 2.2., iii. 1.9. Thus the feminine form of 
aipt» viz. atfvl, is also found. 

3 PraSastapada-bhafyOt section on magnitude (sources). 

4 E.g. Nyayo-sUtra iv. 2.16. (sources) 

5 Cf. Note under Nyaya-sUtra iv. 2. 16 and Tattvapradlpika, p. 454. 
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to a triad, the smallest visible substance which is said to be 
constituted of three dyads. Tryaifuka literally means what is 
composed of three a^iii-s and the word aw there obviously 
stands for a dyad. The reason for such usage most probably is 
that an atom and a dyad are both assumed to be imperceptible 
and thus both are equally too minute.* 

As regards the word paramaw there is no scope for 
ambiguity, for it is exclusively used to mean an atom not only 
in philosophical literature but in other kinds of literature 
also.’ In fact, this specific use follows from the very etymology 
of the word. Paramaw is the combined form of parama 
(signifying ‘the highest degree’) and aw (very minute) and 
therefore, means what is minute to the utmost degree.* 

Before going into the details of the atomic theory, it would 
perhaps be worthwhile to identify the advocates and the 
opponents of the atomic theory in Indian philosophy. 

Of the three ndstika or heterodox systems, the Carvaka is 
considered to be the foremost. It is very difficult to be conclu¬ 
sive about its theories and doctrines, for no dependable litera¬ 
ture on the system has come down to us, and the summaries 
generally given by philosophers of the opposed schools as a 
prelude to final rejection are simply inadequate. Therefore, 
it would perhaps be better to include the Carvaka into the 
camp of neither the atomist nor the anti-atomist. 

Regarding the Jainas there is no scope for doubt. They 
were definitely atomists; the atom has been defined and its 
qualities have been enumerated in some of their early texts.* 
Among the Buddhists, we find both the opposing groups, 
the atomists and the anti-atomists. The Buddhists are broadly 
classified under two heads, the Hinayana (comprising the two 

6 However, for expressing the magnitudes of an atom and a dyad 
respectively two separate terms are generally employed—pdn'>Rd9d<r/>'a 
(globular) and cm (minute). 

7 E.g. Caraka-saittkit3t iarlra-sthana, irlmadbhagamta iii. IM. and 
Harfocnr/m, pp. 2,11. 

t Vfitsyfiyana on Ny&yo'sntra iv. 2.16 (sources). 

9 See Jaina atomism. 
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schools of Sautrantika and Vaibhasika according to another 
classification) and the Mahayana (comprising the two schools 
of Madhyamika and Yogacara according to another classi¬ 
fication). Of these, Hinayana which had an earlier origin 
believes in the rearlity of the external world and explains the 
formation of material objects out of atoms. The Mahayana, 
on the other hand, rejects the reality of the external world, and 

the Yogacaras in particular have criticised the atomic theory 

\ 

in very strong terms. 

Of the six orthodox or dstika systems (as they are generally 
known), the Vedanta is definitely opposed to atomism. The 
Brahma-sutra itself devotes a number of sutra-s ^' to point out 
the untenability of the atomic theory and thereby affords l§am- 
kara an opportunity to examine and refute it in great details. 

Though not much enthusiastic about the atomic theory, the 
two schools of the Mimamsa, the Prabhakara and the Bhatta, 
appear to accept it in principle and definitely cannot be termed 
anti-atomists.^® 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas may be said to be the champion 
among the atomists. From a very early period down to the 
seventeenth century A.D., through their numerous commen¬ 
taries and independent works, they have tried to develop the 
atomic theory and put it on a firm logical foundation, fighting 
against the onslaught of the anti-atomists. Thus, in later times, 
paramdiniu-kdra^a-vdda or the theory of atomic origin of the 
world came to be exclusively associated with the name of the 
Nyaya-Vaise?ikas.’ ® 

10 See infra, Buddhist atomism. 

11 Brahma’SRtra h. 2. 11-17 (sources). 

12 See infra, Mimaipsa atomism. Prajflikaramati, in his commentary 
on Bodhicarydvatdra (ix. 127), specifically mentions the MimSipsakas 
as one of those who admit eternal atoms and explain the origin of the 
diverse physical world out of them. 

13 Thus Jacobi {Studies in the History of Indian Philosophy, p. 13S, vol« 
n) writes: *Vai§esika being chiefly concerned with physics, and 
Nyftya with metaphysics and dialectics, the physical side of the atomic 
theory was more the province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
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The Saipkhya cannot be included into the camp of the 
atomist for a number of reasons, though at least one commen> 
tator and some modern scholars appear to have tried to> 
do so.^* 

No authentic work of the system has made any explicit or 
implicit reference to the atomic theory from which its sym¬ 
pathy for it may be inferred. There is indeed a reference 
to the atom in the which is ascribed to the 

sage Kapila. But, as scholars are almost unanimous, it is a 
very late work—not earlier than the fourteenth century 
A.D.—and it is doubtful how far it represents the true 
Samkhya position. The more important fact however is that 
the atom is clearly mentioned there in the context of the 
refutation of the rival theories only.^® 

It is also noteworthy that the author of the Brahma-sutra 
and its celebrated commentator iSamkara undoubtedly treats 
pradhana-k&raria-vdda^'’ (of the Saipkhya) and paramd^u- 
kdrarta~vdda (of the Nyaya-Vaisesika) as two separate theories 
and refutes them accordingly. Vijnanabhiksu—a late com¬ 
mentator of the Samkhya-Yoga, who is to be placed about 
1650 A.D.—has no doubt sought to indicate the system’s 
sympathy for the atomic theory by commenting that the 
tanmdtra-s of the Samkhya are equivalent to the paramdi^u-s 
of the Nyaya-Vaik§ika. But it is hardly possible to put much 

the latter system’. Again (p, 143), ‘Moreover, when the atomic 
theory is discussed in the Vedanta SRtra, it is there ascribed to the 
Vaise$ikas, and at the same time, treated as one of their cardinal 
tenets ; we may therefore conclude that the author of the Vedanta 
Satra looked on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not the 
authors, of the atomic theory’. See also Ui, The VaiSe^ika Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 6. fn. 

14 Vijflanabhiksu on Sdrpkhya-sBtro v. 88 and Yoga-sUtra iii. 52. 
Stcberbatsky, Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky, pp. 55 fF. B. N. Seal, The 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 30 If. 

,15 Sdrtikhya-sOtra v. 87-88. 

16 This is clearly brought out by Aniruddha in his introductory 
comment to SdnUchya-sOtra v. 87. 

17 Brahma-sBtra :ii' 2.. Iff. 
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reliance on his interpretation, for ‘he seeks to deal with the 
Satnkhya not as opposed to the Vedanta but as representing 
one aspect of the truth of that system’.'® 

It is to be noted however that besides these historical 
considerations there are also some theoretical considerations 
that go to suggest that the atomic theory is intrinsically alien 
to the Saipkhya system. 

The atomist and the Samkhya are both advocates of the 
reality of external world, no doubt. But the former admits a 
multiplicity of sources for the physical world—namely, the 
atoms which are manifested or vyakta^^, while the latter traces 
the origin of the same to a single cause, namely prakxti or 
avyakta.^'^ The tanmQtra-s may be somewhat likened to the 
paramdnU'S in the sense that they are also very subtle. Yet there 
is a fundamental difference in the approaches leading to the 
conception of the two. The paramar^u-s are a kind of ultimate 
reals, partless and indestructible—they remain as they are even 
at the time of dissolution (pralaya). The tanmatra-%^ on the 
other hand, are an aggregation of the three gu^a-s ; they are 
not the ultimate causes of the physical world and at the time of 
dissolution recedes back, ultimately, into the prakxti or avyakta. 

Again, the theories of causation upheld by the atomist and 
the Saipkhya also seem to suggest that they cannot be recon* 
ciled to each other. The latter, known as the follower of sat~ 
kdrya-vdda^^, thinks that the effect only emerges out of its 
causes, while the former, known as the follower of asat-kdrya- 
vdda** or drambha-vdda^^f thinks that the effect really origi¬ 
nates from its causes. 

18 Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 489. See also Hiriyanna, 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 269. 

19 Nyaya~sOtrai\. l.ll. See VStsyayana’s and Jayanta’s (Vydya- 
mafijarly pt. II, p. 72) comment on it. 

20 Sarpkhya-karikd, verses 10 and 22. 

21 Ibidy verse 9. 

22 VaiSe^ika-stltra ix. 1.1. Nydya-sdtra iv. 1. 48-49. For detailed 
discussion in English, see S. Bhaduri, Studies in Nydya-VaiSegika 
Metaphysics, pp. 306-313 and M. K. Gangopadhyaya, Nydya Philo¬ 
sophy, part iv, pp, 63-67. 

23 In later times, the terms drambha-vdda and paramdmt-kdrana-v&ia 
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Lastly, the modes of transition from cause to effect as 
advocated by the atomist and the Saipkhya seem to be just 
opposite to each other’s. According to a fundamental principle 
of the SaTpkhya, the cause is invariably more extensive {vyapin) 
than the effect,®* We have here, therefore, in a sense, a large- 
to-small causation. But, according to the atomists who follow 
the empirical line more seriously, the minute atoms gradually 
go into the formation of larger and larger bodies. Thus, we 
have here some sort of a small-to-large causation. 

That the Yoga cannot be a subscriber to the atomic theory 
follows generally from the fact that it mostly accepts the epis¬ 
temology and the metaphysics of the Samkhya with its twenty- 
five principles. Besides, its special interest lies in a quite 
different direction—how a complete control of one’s mental 
faculties and devotion to God may lead to liberation. The 
word paramanu occurs only once in the Yogasiitra of Patanjali** 
and a few times in the BhU^ya of Vyasa thereon.®* But it is 
quite evident that the references to paramdinu in those cases are 
only by way of illustration and there is no hint at any serious 
involvement with the atomic theory. 

With these preliminary ideas, we shall now try to note, in 
brief, the different forms of the atomic theory as advocated by 
the atomists of the different schools themselves and the special 
features of each. 

JAINA ATOMISM 

For a general idea, it would be best to start with the brief 
account given by Jacobi. He writes : ‘Matter is an eternal 
substance, undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume without addition or 

became synonymous. The author of Citsukhl names the section on 
the refutation of atomism arambha-vadotthapanam. See also 
Phanibhiisana Tarkavigl^, NySya-paricaya, p. 98. 

24 S^khya-kdrika, verse 10. 

25 Sam&dhi-p&da, sOtra 41. 

26 VibhOti-pIda, sKra 52. 
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loss of particles, and it may assume any forms and develop 
any kind of qualities. Material substances may coalesce 
into one substance, and one substance may divide into 
many. 

‘Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this world, 
except souls and mere space, is produced from matter (pudgala), 
and that all matter consists of atoms (paramat?u). Each atom 
occupies one point {prade&a) of space. Matter however may be 
either in the gross state (sthula^ bddara), or in the subtle 
(suk^ma). When it is in the subtle state, innumerable atoms of 
it occupy the space of one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as 
regards their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, smelt 
and colour, and two kinds of touch. These qualities however 
are not permanent and fixed for the several atoms, but they may 
be changed and developed in them...The figures formed 'by the 
arrangement of the atoms into groups are manifold...The atom 
may develop a motion of its own, and this motion may become 
so swift that by means of it an atom may traverse in one 
moment the whole universe from one end to the other. 

*lt is evident from what has been said that there are not 
different kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire and wind ; but though it is not explicitly 
stated, still we may assume that the atoms, by developing the 
characteristic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elements... 

‘We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
i.e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma, according to them, is of material nature (paudgalika). 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 
penetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
become karma and build up a special body, the Kdrma^a- 
iarira, which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. 
Thus the atoms of which the Karma-mattcT is composed are 
believed to be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings 
about the effects of merit and demerit’.*^ 


27 Jacobi./6/d, pp. 133-34. 
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The Jaina theory of atoms is found fully developed already 
in some of its early works. The account in the Pancdstikdya- 
sdraj^^ though not detailed, defines and describes clearly the 
nature of paramdriu. In the Bhagavati-sutra, the theory has 
been treated quite elaborately. Though somewhat loose and 
talkative in style, it touches upon the various aspects of the 
theory in some details. Some instances from the actual text 
may be given : 

[On the indivisibility of molecules (paramdpu)] 

Q. 113. Bhante ! Is it possible for molecules of matter 
to exist on the sharp edge of the sword or razor ? 

A. 113. Yes, it is. 

Q. 114. Bhante! While staying there, do they get 
pierced and cut ? 

A. 114. Gautama ! They do not. The weapon has no 
effect on the molecules of matter. And like this,...till 
with infinite Again— 

318. That two matter molecules stick to each other ; why 
do the two stick to each other ? Because there are 
minute water-bodies between the two; and so two 
matter molecules stick to each other ; if divided, they 
make two; and then there is one matter molecule on 
one side, and there is one matter molecule on the 
other side. 

319. That three matter molecules stick to one another; 
why do the three stick to one another ? Because there 
are minute water-bodies in them; and so three matter 
molecules stick to one another ; if divided, there may be 
two divisions and also three divisions ; with two divisions, 
there is one matter molecule in one part, and a bunch of 
two making a skandha in the other ; with three divisions, 
one by one, the three matter molecules remain apart and 
so...till four. 

28 See infra (sources). 

29 Bhagavathsntra^ Book V, Ch. VII. English translation by K. C. 
Lalwani (vol. ii, p. 195). 
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320. That five matter molecules stick to one another ; 
and by sticking to one another, they make a skandha ; 
and that skandha is transient, and it waxes and it 
wanes.*® 

Thus it goes on to describe the main forms of matter, the 
formation and the characteristics of atoms, the definition of 
atoms, classification of atoms, relation of atoms with the 
aggregates of atoms, vibration and movement of atoms and 
such other allied topics.*^ 

As for instance, from different viewpoints, atoms are 
classified into four groups : (i) dravya-paramdrtu or an atom 
of substance, (ii) kfetra-paramariu or an atom of point of 
space, (iii) k^Ia-paramdnu or an atom of time, called samaya 
and (iv) bhdva-paramdi^u or an atom of state, e.g. colour 
'Ctc.®* Again, the characteristics of atoms are noted : 

*One atom is equal to another atom from the point of 
view of substance. It is impenetrable and indivisible, 
incombustible and non-receivable (agajjha ); anardha 
(without half part), amadhya (having no interior part) 
and apradeSa (having no points or only one point) ;...An 
atom may be a single substance or a part of a substance. 
It is so fine in form that it is touched by air, but it does 
not touch air. An atom and an aggregate of atoms are 
infinite in number, while the former is eternal from the 
aspect of substance and non-eternal from that of modes 
of colour, taste, smell and touch. It is the not-last 
(acarima) from the point of view of substance and it may 
be the last and not*last from that of space, time and 
state*.*® 

The theory was later taken up by the Tattvdrtha-sutra^^ and 

30 Ibid, Book I, Ch. 10. Eng. tr. by K. C. Lalwani (vol. i, p. 142) 

31 A very good summary of the contents of the Bhagavatl-sUtra is 
given in J. C. Sikdar's Studies in the Bhagawatisutra, which may be 
profitably utilised for further details of the Jaina atomic theory. 

32 J. C. Sikdar, Ibid, p. S68. 

33 J. C. Sikdar,/6iV/. 

34 See infra (sources). 
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in the form of short and pointed aphorisms it was clearly 
formulated. A number of commentaries on the work is 
available and they develop the hints of the sutra-s faithfully^ 
However, the Tattvdrtha-sloka-vQrtika of Vidyaoandin is rather 
inclined on the scholastic side and indulges very often in 
hair-splitting argumentation. Similarly, the later works, for 
instance, the Prameya-kumala-m&rta^^a and the NyQya-kumuda- 
candra,^^ both by Prabhacandra Suri, are concerned more 
with the refutation of the non-Jaina atomists and resort to 
technical arguments, adding very little besides what has already 
been noted in the early basic texts. 

BUDDHIST ATOMISM 

As has already been noted, two schools of the Buddhists, the 
Sautrantikas and the Vaibha$ikas, subscribed to the atomic 
theory. Both these schools admit the reality of the external 
things. But whereas the former holds that these can only 
be inferred, the latter holds that these can well be directly 
apprehended. It is difficult to form a definite idea about the 
former's position, for no important text of the school has come 
down to us. On certain specific points only, information as- 
regards its position may be gathered from other Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist works, such as, the Abhidharma-koSa* * of Vasu- 
bandhu, the Sarvadariana-satfigraha^'* of Madhavacarya, or the 
commentary on the $a4‘dariana-samuccaya by Gu^aratna.** 

We are somewhat luckier in the case of the Vaibha$ikas 
in this respect. One of the most authoritative texts on the 
system, the Abhidharma^koSa along with the author's 
own bhdfya thereon and the well-known commentary of 
Yasomitra on them as well as another independent work, 
the Bdhyarthasiddhi‘kdrikd of^ubhagupta are now available 
to us. 


35 See infra (sources). 

36 E.g. see under i. 42; ii. 1, 22, 33, 40, 44, 46, SS, etc. 

37 Chapter ii. 

38 For the references, see, e.g., S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indktn 
Philosophy^ Vol. I, p. 114, etc. 
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It is however a possibility that so far as the atomic theory 
was concerned, not much basic difference existed between the 
Sautrantikas and the Vaibha$ikas. The bha^ya on the 
Abhidharma-kosa notes on a number of occasions the divergent 
views held by the Sautrantikas.^* But in this respect it is 
silent in the case of the atomic theory in spite of the fact that 
it actually records some diverse opinions among the Vaibha§ikas 
themselves regarding the manner in which atoms are aggre¬ 
gated.** Besides, ^aipkara,*^ comprising both under the name 
of Sarvastivadins, gives, in the form of a very brief sketch, 
their views on the atoms in the following words : 

These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, fire and wind, with their properties and products, 
including the organs of sense; the four elements are 
atomic ; the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, 
the water atoms that of viscidity, the fire atoms that of 
heat, and the wind atoms that of motion; in combination, 
these atoms form the earthy things, etc.** 

To the above brief sketch some additions may be made on the 
basis of the Abhidharma-kosa and its bha^ya. 

According to it, things {dharma-%) may first broadly be 
divided into two classes, saTfiskrta, the ones that are caused 
and the ones that are uncaused.** The sarfiskfta 

ones, again, are said to be of five kinds, called skandha-& 
namely : (i) vedana-skandha, (ii) sarfijhd-skandhay (iii) sanis- 
kdra-skandhay (iv) vijnana-skandha and (v) rupa-skandha.** 

Of these five, the last one only has relevance for our present 
discussion, for matter and its different forms are all included 
in it. Thus, under the head of the rupa-skandhay* * we have 
(besides others), the five sense-organs—the visual, the gustatory,. 

39 Vide fn. 36 above. 

40 See i/dra (sources). 

41 On Brahma-sUtra ii. 2.18. 

42 Jacobi p. 140). 

43 AbhWiarma-koSay i. 4 and S. 

44 Ibidyhl. 

45 The enumeration is given in, ibidy i. 9. 
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the auditory, the olfactory and the cutaneous—which, accord¬ 
ing to the Vaibhasikas, are only special forms of transformed 
{bhuta-vikara-vi&e^a) the five objects of the senses 
(viz. rupa^ rasUy gandha^ iabda and sprai^tavya) ; and the four 
material elements (viz. earth, water, fire and air). 

The sense-organs are not only material, but also atomic in 
structure. Thus the Abhidharma-koia-bhd^ya*^ notes the 
peculiar structure of each : 

The atoms constituting the visual organ are arranged in 
the pupil of the eye in the shape of an ajQji flower. As 
they are covered by a transparent skin, they do not scatter 
away. Others say that these atoms are arranged in the 
manner of a lump, one over the other. But they do not 
envelop one another, because they are as clear as a 
crystal. 

The atoms constituting the auditory organ are arranged 
inside the ear-hole in the shape of a bhurja leaf. 

The atoms constituting the olfactory organ are arranged 
inside the nostrils in the shape of slender iron sticks 
{Saldkd). 

The atoms constituting the gustatory organ are arranged 
in the shape of the half-moon. 

The atoms constituting the cutaneous organ are arranged 
in the shape of the body itself. 

The respective objects of the five senses also are stated to 
be of the nature of aggregates of atoms.** Each of them is 
constituted of a group of atoms dissimilar in kind to the atoms 
constituting the others. In this connection, the difference of 
opinion between the Nyaya-Vai^e^ikas and the Vaibhafikas as 
regards the status of the objects of the senses may be noted. 
The former admits a distinct category (padartha) called gutfa or 
quality. The gw^a-s reside only in substances {dravya) and are 
considered totally distinct from their substratum. The five 

46 Ya^omitra on ibid, i. 9. . 

47 On ibid, i. 44. See also Ui, The VaiSesika Philosophy, pp. 26-27. 

48 /Wrf,i.35. 
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objects of the senses are included in this category. The sub¬ 
stances may be ultimately atomic combinations, but the 
qualities cannot. According to the latter who does not re¬ 
cognise any distinct category called gwfOt all these rupa etc. 
are only aggregates of atoms, each of a special kind, and thus, 
being composite in nature, they would be somewhat equivalent 
to substances.** 

No single sense-atom or object-atom is capable of producing 
an awareness, for ail forms of awareness relate to an aggre¬ 
gate.'® Of the five sense-organs, three—the gustatory, the 
olfactory and the cutaneous—apprehend an object which has 
the same number of atoms as the sense-organ itself apprehend¬ 
ing it. In the case of the other two—the visual and the auditory 
—there is no fixed rule ; the sense-atoms may be equal to, 
greater or lesser, in number, than the object-atoms. As for 
instance, when one looks at a grape, the tip of a hair and the 
high mountain respectively ; or, when one listens to others’ 
conversation, the humming of a mosquito and the roar of the 
cloud respectively.®* 

The four material elements—viz. earth, water, fire and air— 
also are atomic. They have two kinds of properties, natural 
(svabhava) and derived {upadaya).^* The natural properties of 
the four are respectively : solidity {khara), viscidity (sneha), 
heat (w^(ia) and motion Because of the presence of 

such specific properties in them, each is capable of a special 
function also.** Thus, because of solidity, earth holds or acts 
as a support of other things (dhfti), e.g. the jar holds water. 
Because of viscidity, water causes cohesion (sarfigraha), e g. 
grains of flour form a lump when water is poured into them. 
Because of heat, fire gives rise to chemical transformatiott 
ipakti), e.g. the black unbaked jar turns red when put into fire. 

49 Cf. A. K. Bhattacharyya, Vaibha?ika DarSana, pp. 83 ff. 

50 AbhidharmakoSa-bhitfya, i. 44. 

51 Ibid, 

52 a. ibid i. 12. 

53 AbhifBiarma-koSa, i. 12. 

54 Ibid. 
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Because of motion, air causes displacement and growth 
(vyuhana=pra5arpaua and vTddhi)t^^ e.g. a blade of grass is 
carried away by the wind or the sprout gradually grows into a 
plant due to the influence of air.'’* 

Rupa, rasa, gandha, sparia and iabda are said to be the 
derived properties of the material elements. As against the 
natural ones, they are considered derived, first, because no 
particular colour and structure iyari^a and sarpsth&na respec¬ 
tively, which two are designated rupa in the Abhidharma~koSa) 
can be specified as belonging exclusively to the elements as 
various colours and shapes are observed in them, and secondly, 
because they are not fixed, but subject to change—colour may 
change due to heat and the shape may be altered due to damage 
etc. But solidity, for instance, belongs to earth alone and 
whatever may be the colour or structure it is never without 
solidity.*’ 

Thus, with reference to its various features, the four material 
elements are variously known. They are called dhdtu-s, 
because they hold (dadhatiY^ within themselves properties— 
both natural and derived. They are called bhuta-sY^ 
because the functions of dhfti etc. arise (bhu) due to them. 
They are called maha-bhuta-Sf because they may be enormous 
in proportion.®® 

Although there are thus four different elements with distinct 
properties of their own, the Vaibha$ikas think that they do not 
occur actually in a simple or unmixed state. ®^ A thing may 
predominantly manifest the properties of a particular element 
^nd may be known accordingly, but, still, the mixture with 
other elements may be inferred. A piece of stone, for instance, 
ds generally described to be an earth-product. That there are 

55 Bhdfya on ibid. 

56 Ya^oinitra on ibid. 

57 Cf. A. K. Bhattacharyya, Vaibhofika DarSam^ pp. 88f. 

58 Ya^omitra on Abhidharma^koSa, i. 12. 

59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid. 

•61 Ibid. 
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«arth>atoms in it is obvious, since it can serve as the substratum 
of other things. It is moreover a fact that the earth-atoms all 
•closely stick together there, which is not possible without visci- 
•dity that makes things cohere. Mixture of water-atoms has 
therefore to be admitted. Again, the hardening and other 
changes of the earth-atoms therein must be due to heat, which 
points to the mixture of fire-atoms. Lastly, since it gradually 
grows in proportion, there must be a mixture of air-atoms also, 
for the element of air is responsible for growth (vyuAana).^ 
While discussing the essential characteristics of riipa- 
skandhot Vasubandhu refers to an important conclusion of the 
Buddhist atomists, namely, that atoms always occur in aggre¬ 
gates and never alone. According to some, states Vasubandhu, 
a rupO’Skandha is what is capable of causing obstruction (sapra- 
tigha)t while, according to others, a rupa-skandha is what is 
subject to transformation {savikdra). But neither of the defini¬ 
tions would be applicable to an individual or single atom, 
which, being partless, is capable of neither obstruction nor 
transformation. Things like the stone etc. which indisputably 
cause obstruction, or things like milk etc. which indisputably 
undergo transformation are all observed to be composite in 
nature. Thus, how would the partless atoms be included in 
the rupa-skandha ? In answer, it is pointed out that in actual 
life there can occur no single atom—an atom which is but not 
a component member of an aggregate. It is the very nature 
of the atoms that they occur invariably in a group. An aggre¬ 
gate may cause obstruction or undergo transformation and as 
a member of the aggregate an individual atom also can be said 
to share the essential characteristics of rupa-skandha.^ ^ 

An atom is the smallest unit of matter, but it never occurs 
alone. What, then, is the smallest aggregate ? Jacobi informs 
us** : 

The Sautrantikas seem to have regarded the aggregate of 

<0 Yaiomitra gives other instances of intermixture also, ibid. 

63 For the whole discussion, Bhasya and Ya^omitra’s comments on 
Abhidtuarma-koSa i. 13. 

<4 Jacobi, ibid, p. 141. 
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seven atoms as the smallest compound (a^u). [cf. Hiuea 
Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, i. 60. In Pauranic measures 8 para- 
ma^us=^l para^suk^ma (Wilson, PurHi^a, i, 93n)} 

Their opinion seems to have been that the (globular> 
atoms did not touch one another completely, but that 
there was an interval between them ; but some held 
different views. 

Dasgupta,”^ stating that his source of information is the 
account of Sarvastivadin doctrines given by Sogen on the basis 
of the Chinese version of the Abhidharma-koSa, Mahdvibkct^d- 
idstra etc., writes : 

It (atom) cannot be pierced through or picked up or 
thrown away. It is indivisible, unanalysable, invisible, 
inaudible, untastable, and intangible. But yet it is not 
permanent; but is like a momentary flash into being...Seven 
such paramdtjus combine together to form an at}u, and 
it is in this combined form only that they become 
perceptible. The combination takes place in the form of 
a cluster having one atom at the centre and others 
around it. 

According to the Abhidharma-ko^a^^* the smallest aggregate 
seems to be composed of not less than eight atoms, but there 
is no hint as to their relative position. There is reference to a 
variety of very small aggregates, the number of their constituent 
atoms ranging from 9 to 11. Such aggregates may first be 
divided into two groups, non-sounding (aiabda) and sounding 
(saiabda) and each of them again may be of three varieties. 
These may be listed as follows® ’ : 

A(i) : An aggregate, non-sounding and without any 
sense-organ (aiabda-anindriya) : 4 atoms of the four 
elements, (i.e. one each of pTthivi-ap-tejas-vdyu) + 4 atoms 
of the derived properties (i.e. one each of rupa-rasa- 
gandha-sparia)=% atoms. 

65 A History of Indian Philosophy^ Vol. I, pp. 121f. 

66 Abhidharma-koSot ii. 22. 

67 Ibid and Yatomitra thereon. 
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A(ii); An aggregate, non-sounding but with a sense- 
organ {aSabda-sendriyd ): 8 atoms as in A(i) + 1 atom of 
the cutaneous organ = 9 atoms. 

A(iii): An aggregate, non-sounding 'but with sense- 
organs {asabda-sendriya) : 9 atoms as in A(ii) + 1 atom 

of any one of the visual, the auditory, the olfactory and 
the gustatory organs= 10 atoms. 

B(i) : An aggregate, sounding but without any sense- 
organ {sa&abda-anindriya ): 8 atoms as Jn A(i) + 1 atom 
of iabda=^9 atoms. 

B(ii): An aggregate, sounding and with a sense-organ 
(saiabda-sendhya ): 9 atoms as in A(ii) + 1 atom of sabda 
= 10 atoms. 

B(iii): An aggregate, sounding and with sense-organs 
(sasabda-sendriya): 10 atoms as in A(iii)+1 atom of 

sabda—\ \ atoms. 

nyAya-vaiSe§ika atomism 

The Vaise^ika-sutra of Kanada is the earliest basic text in the 
whole range of the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature. There we find 
the word aiju, but not the word paramdifu,^^ in the senses of an 
‘atom’ as well as ‘very small’. Though, in the absence of any 
early commentary, it is difficult to work out exactly the impli¬ 
cations of the siitra-Sf there is no doubt that we have in the 
VaiSe^ika-sutra a fairly developed form of the atomic theory.®® 
Thus, for instance, Kanada offers indirect arguments to prove 
the atom,'^'’ enumerates their qualities, specifies their dimension 
as globular points out that the qualities as 

68 Jacobi p. 138) remarks : ‘*...only in the satra quoted in the 
NySya Vartika do we meet with paramdm, the usual form with all 
later authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Virtikakara, who 
quoted from memory”. However, in at least one printed edition of 
Kap&da’s work ( Fa/JefiAra-dScirJniia, with an anonymous commentary, 
ed. Anantalal Thakur, Darbhanga 1957), there occurs a sUtra (iv. 1. 
6) with the word paramdm- 

69 See iitfra, sources. 

70 VaiSefika-sIltra iv. 1. 4. (sources). 

71 ibid. vii. 1. 20 (sources). 

2 
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residing in the earth-atoms are changeable by heat (pakajay* 
and also distinguishes the various uses of the word 

PraSastapada, the author of the PadUrtha-dfutrma-sarpgraha 
-which is claimed by some to be a Bha$ya on the sutra-% of 
Kanada, uses both the words a^u and paramaiju for an atom 
and develops the theory further by clarifying some of the main 
tenets. He devotes a separate section to explain the origin and 
destruction of the physical world’*—how things are gradually 
produced out of atoms after creation starts and how they are 
dissolved into atoms ultimately at the time of pralaya. The 
allied theory of pilu pdka—that the chemical change due to heat 
takes place not in the thing as a whole, but in every individual 
atom—is also treated in a separate section.’ “ Moreover, as 
Jacobi points out’*, Pra^astapada was the first to introduce the 
dyad or dvya^tuka, the first product out of the atoms. 

Further subtleties and refinements of the theory and some 
later modifications, from the Vaise$ika standpoint, are mainly 
to be found in the VyomavatU the Kira^dvali’’ of Udayana, the 
NydyakandalP ^ of ^ridhara, the Setufika'^* of Padmanabha 
Misra—all commentaries on the work of Prasastapada, the first 
one being the earliest, and the Upaskdra of Saipkara MiSra, a 
commentary on the sutra-s of Kanada. 

The Nydya-sutra of Gautama mainly concerns itself with the 
atom as such. In not less than ten sutra-s, comprising the 
whole of one separate section** and the concluding portion of 
another* ^, Gautama hints at how the atom is to be arrived at 
and strongly defends its reality as a partless entity against the 

72 Ibid, will. 6. 

73 Ibid, vii. 1. lOff. 

74 See ittfra, sources. 

73 See infra, sources. 

76 Jacobi, ibid, p. 141. 

77 Infra, sources. 

78 Wra, sources. 

79 Infra, source. 

80 Nydya-sBtra, mravayava-prtdceaam, iv. 2.18-23 (sources). 

81 Ibid, avayavavayavbprakaram, iv. 2.16-17 (sources). 
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onslaught of the opponents. The view that the world is 
produced out of atoms and not from a single ultimate principle 
called avyakta, as the Satnkhya claims, is also pointed to in one 
of the julra-s®* and another sutra^^ refers to the theory of 
pifhara-pdka—th&i the chemical change due to heat takes place 
also in the thing as a whole. 

The Nydya-sutra found a very able exponent in Vatsyayana, 
who in his elaborate commentary, called the Nydyabha^ya, faith¬ 
fully brings out and substantiates the implications of Gautama, 
and also advances his own ideas and arguments to silence the 
opponents. Thus, for instance, he clearly explains with an 
illustration the process of arriving at the impartite atom, justifies 
etymologically the use of the term paramd^u for it and provides 
a clue to the most generally referred to absurdity which the 
non-admission of the atom would lead to, namely that of the 
seed and the mountain being equal in magnitude.®^ 

After Vatsyayana, the task of defending the Nyaya position 
was taken up by Uddyotakara and Vacaspati, who, undoubtedly 
were successful to a great extent in their mission. Especially, 
Uddyotakara started a relentless tirade against the strong attack 
of the Mahayana Buddhists on the conception of the partiess 
atom. He explained and examined the opponent’s views in 
minute details and subjected them to a vigorous criticism. And 
in this task he was ably assisted by Vacaspati®®. 

Although the atomic theory is dealt with, briefly or elabora¬ 
tely, and is referred to in various contexts in almost each and 
every later work of the Nyaya-VaiSe§ika school, it was fully 
developed in the writings of Vacaspati. The later authors’ 
novelty mainly lies in the way of presentation and the clarifica¬ 
tion of ideas already current. There are however two exceptions, 
Raghunatha Siromai^i and Padmanabha Miira, who did not 
subscribe to the generally accepted Nyaya-Vai^$ika view of the 

82 See fn. 19 above. 

83 Nyaya-sUtra iii. 2.48. 

84 For Vfttsyiyana’s view, see under NySychstitraf mfrot sources. 

85 See notes under Nydya-sutra^ infra^ sources. - 
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atoms. Raghunatha** argues that the visible triad dryapuka} 
can very well be accepted as the ultimate unit of matter; the 
admission of the dyad and the atom is unnecessary. Padma- 
nabha^^, slightly differing, maintains that the ultimate unit 
should be either the dyad or the triad. However, both agree 
that such a unit is indivisible. 

According to the Nyaya-Vai^esikas, there are four kinds of 
atoms corresponding to the four material elements, viz. earth, 
water, fire and air. These are not homogeneous, as the Jainas 
hold, but differ qualitatively. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas admit 
twenty-four qualities in all®®, which are divided into two 
groups®®, sdmdnya-gutfa-s or general qualities that reside in 
more than one substance and viiesa-gu^a-s or specific qualities 
that reside in one substance only. The qualities of conjunction, 
disjunction, number, magnitude etc. come under the first group 
and the qualities of colour, taste, smell etc. belong to the second 
group. The atoms differ so far as the specific qualities are 
concerned. Thus, though all the atoms equally share the 
globular {parimat}4(tlai magnitude, of the various specific 
qualities, an earth-atom has colour, taste, smell and touch 
(temperate); a water-atom has colour, taste and touch (cool) ; 
a fire-atom has colour, taste and touch (hot), and lastly, an air- 
atom has touch (temperate) only. All the qualities of the atoms 
are eternal, excepting the four—colour, taste, smell and touch— 
as located in the earth-atoms, for they are changeable by heat. 

86 Padartha-tattva-nirnpana, p. 10. “For the sake of historical accuracy 
it should be noted that Raghunatha is not the original propounder of 
this theory. He seems to have borrowed it from the Bhitta Mlmain- 
sakas. Some are inclined to ascribe it to the Vaibhasikas of the VatsT- 
putrlya sect. In any case, it is a very old theory, because it has been 
criticized by Uddyotakara following Vitsy&yana.” S. Bhaduri, ibid, p. 
67, fn. However, the Bhattas were not unanimous in replacing tho 
atom by the triad. See infra, Mimamsa Atomism, and also note under 
NyaythsOtra iv. 2. 17 (sources). 

87 See irtfra, Setu-tlkd (sources). 

88 PraSastapada-bhdfya, pp. 26-27. 

89 /bid, pp. 230-231. 
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At the beginning of a new creation, the atoms are set in 
motion—motion that unites one atom with another to form the 
countless varieties of things—by the force of ad(§{a or merit and 
demerit.*® According to the Nyaya-Vaiksikas, the production 
of substances out of the atoms occurs in a distinct order ; first, 
only two atoms combine to form a dyad or dvyatjuka and then, 
three dyads combine to form a triad or tryaijuka^ the smallest 
visible substance. Neither three atoms nor two dyads together 
can produce any substance.*^ It is to be noted that each and 
every conjunction between atoms does not give rise to a new 
substance, and accordingly, the conjunction of atoms may be 
either productive {drambhaka) or non-productive {andram- 
hhaka).'^^ A productive conjunction can occur only between 
atoms of the same kind and never between atoms of a dissimilar 
kind. Thus, for instance, two earth-atoms or two water-atoms 
may combine to form an earth-dyad or a water-dyad, but an 
earth-atom conjoined to another water-atom will not produce a 
new substance. 

mImAmsa atomism 

The atomic theory, though accepted in the Mimarnsa system, 
did not evidently create much interest among its adherents, and 
very little reference to it is to be met with in Mimarnsa literature 
of the either schools, the Prabhakaras and the Bhattas. 

Not even the briefest account of the atomic theory is 
recorded in any of the major works of the Prabhakara school. 
In the Prakara^iapancikd of l§alikanatha (about 9th cent. 
A.D.),*® we have just a reference to the atom: that partless 
substances {adravya-dravya) are of two kinds, the ubiquitous 
iparama-mahat) and the most minute (paramdiju). There is a 
work belonging to the Prabhakara school, called Prabhakara- 

90 Ibidt Section on the process of creation and destruction (sources). See 
also infrOy the problem of atomic combination. 

■91 iw/ra, Nyayakandall (sources) etc. See also Ui, The VaiSe^ika Philoso¬ 
phy, pp. 128ff. 

92 E.g. see Upaskara on Vaiie^ika-sUtra, iv. 2. 4; 

93 Prakarana-paHcika, p. 148. 
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vijaya by Nandisvara, which, in a separate chapter, gives a 
detailed account of the atomic theory touching upon most of 
the important aspects. But unfortunately its date is totally 
uncertain,'** and from internal evidences it is clear that it must 
be a very late work. Thus the treatment of the atomic theory 
there seems to show very little originality and an unmistakable 
stamp of being influenced by the ideas of the atomists of other 
schools. 

Coming to the Bhatta school, we find a reference to atoms 
in Kumarila’s l^lokavartika.^ But it is rather difficult to decide 
what he is inclined to accept as the ultimate unit of matter, the 
paramdifu or the tryapuka. Parthasarathi Misra, a wellknown 
follower of Kumarila, clearly states in his iSsstradfpikd^^ that 
an atom is the ultimate unit. But the Manameyodaya^'^ written 
with the avowed purpose of explaining the teachings of Kumarila 
definitely rejects the atom of the Nyaya-VaiSesikas and argues 
that the triad should be accepted as the final unit. 

PROOFS FOR THE ATOM 
(i) Scriptural evidence 

After pointing out a number of logical inconsistencies invo¬ 
lved in the atomic theory, the Brahma-sutra finally adds a 
special ground for its rejection : that this doctrine of atoms 
has not been accepted, even partially, by any authority versed 
in the infallible Vedas.*^ The charge, in simpler terms, is that 
the atomic theory is non-Vedic. The charge—a charge indeed 
from the standpoint of the Brahma-sutra and its followers who 
claim ‘systematically to interpret the teachings of the Upani$ads* 
—is, it may be noted, true. For, ‘in the oldest philosophical 
speculation of the Brdhmai^as as preserved in the Upani$ads, we 
find no trace of an atomic theory’.*® However, the adherents 

94 Ananta Krishna Sastri, Foreword, p. 5. 

95 Infra, sources. 

93 Infra, sources. 

97 Infra, sources. 

98 Brahma-^IUra ii. 2.17 (sources). 

99 Jacobi, ibid, p. 132. See also infra. Origin of atomism. 
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of the Nyaya-Vai4e$ika school in general did not feel much 
concern at this alleged deficiency and did not take up the task 
of arduously discovering some Vedic passage—even if obscure 
and remote—referring to an atom. Considering the absence of 
Vedic sanction a precondition for rejection is too naive a way of 
refutation to be taken seriously, and in fact, in that case, it 
would be difficult to determine how much of the system itself 
would retain any relevance. 

In this respect Udayana provides the solitary exception. In 
the Nydya-kusumdnjali,^°^ he quotes a verse from the ivetdiva^ 
tara Upanifad,^^^ and, offering his own explanation of the same, 
contends that the verse supports the thesis that the physical 
world is created by God, according to the merits and demerits 
of the various living beings, by conjoining the atoms together. 
The verse he refers to runs as follows : 

VUvatas caksur uta vUvato mukho 
Vi&vato bdhur uta viivataspdt / 

Sarp bdhubhydrp dhamati satp patatrair 
Dydvdbhumi janayan deva ekah II 
According to Udayana’s interpretation, the expressions in 
the first two lines speak of the various attributes of God such 
as omniscience (sarvajnatva), omnipresence {sarva-vydpakatva} 
etc. But for our present context, the two most important terms 
arc bdhubhydm and patatraih- The words bdhu and patatra 
literallv mean an arm and the wings (of birds etc) respectively. 
Udayana says that these two words have been used here in a 
figurative sense. The word bdhu is derived from the root vah^ 
to carry or support, and the dual number of the instrumental 
case has been added to it. Thus the term bdhubhydm means 
the two things by the force of which the worldly existence 
{lokaydtrd) is being carried on, namely, merit and demerit 
[dharmddharma). The word patatra figuratively stands for the 
atom, the ground for such secondary significance being similarity 
—a wing and an atom both have constant movememt. As 

100 Prose explanation under verse V. 3. 

101 tSvetSSyatara Hi. 3. 
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connected with the two verbs sarfi-jmayan and sarfi-dhamatU the 
meaning thus comes to ‘while creating (heaven and earth), God 
effects a conjunction between the atoms’. 

The above may no doubt be decried as a biased explanation. 
The verse may be taken, without much difficulty, as a reference 
to a monotheistic conception of God—the almighty one who is 
the creator of all. But the reference to dharmddharma or 
paramd^u may seem to be rather far-fetched. Accordingly, the 
word patatra specially in spite of generally being taken in a 
figurative sense has not been explained as a reference to the 
atom by a single commentator and at least one commentator, 
!§aipkarananda, has positively raised objection to such an inter¬ 
pretation.^®** The implication of his argument is that since 
the word patatra is derived from the root pat, primarily meaning 
‘to fall, to go downwards’, it can only be applied, though in a 
figurative sense, to such things as have downward movement 
alone. As such, it cannot refer to the atom in general. For, 
according to the Nyaya-Vai§esikas, the cause of downward 
movement is the quality of gurutva (weight). But this quality 
is present only in two substances, earth and water. Thus even 
if such movement may be present in the earth-atoms and the 
water-atoms, there is no posssibility of its occurrence in the 
case of the two other kinds of atoms, the fire-atoms and the 
air-atoms. In short, the word patatra should not be taken 
in the sense of‘atom’ since it leaves out two of their types. 

However, in fairness to Udayana, one point should be noted 
here. Instances of rather round-about explanation or distortion 
of the simple meaning of a passage to make it conform to one’s 
own viewpoint are not rare in the texts on Indian philosophy 
in general. In fact, occasionally, it is possible to come by 
interpretations far more twisted or cumbrous than what is 
offered by Udayana here. 

The Sdrpkhya-sutra, ascribed to Kapila, also has sought to 
discredit the atomic theory on the ground that it is in conflict 
with scriptural assertion. There is thus one sutra in it: 


tOl iSaipkarinanda on ibid. 
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mtyatQ taukdryatva-§ruteh\ i.e. an atom cannot be accepted 
to be eternal, because the iSruti declares it to be a product 
(i.e. non-eternal).^®* Now, then, the question arises, is there 
■actually any such statement in the scriptures? Aniruddha,'®* 
one of the commentators, refers to a statement to the effect 
that all things except puru^a and prakfti (the two ultimate 
principles recognised in the Samkhya) are non-eternal. But 
this cannot be seriously taken for at least two reasons. First, 
.as has rightly been pointed out,^®* there is nothing to prove 
that it is a genuine scriptural statement and secondly, unless 
the atom is actually accepted as a category in the system the 
above rule concerning non-eternality cannot apply to it. 

Another commentator, Vijhanabhik$u says^®® that though 
now no actual scriptural statement to this effect can be shown 
it is possible to infer the prevalence of such a statement, which 
has been ultimately lost in course of time. He quotes a verse 
from the Manu-sarphita^^'^ which, he thinks, clearly speaks of 
the non-eternality of an atom and argues that since Manu 
reiterates only the conclusions upheld by the scriptures and 
would not think of writing anything which is not sanctioned 
•by the scriptures, there must have been at one time, as the 
basis of Manu’s assertion, some scriptural statement to that 
■effect. 

This explanation is not only absurd but otherwise unaccep¬ 
table too. The word mdtrd in the verse of Manu refers to the 
five tanmdtra-s, accepted in the Sfimkhya, and has nothing to 
•do with the atom. The word apu shows there the feminine form 
and is used as an adjective to mdtrd in the sense of ‘subtle, 
very minute’. But the word for atom is always apu and is 

103 Samkhya-sUtra V, 87. 

104 On ibid. 

105 PhanibhO^na Nydyadariana, Vol. V, p. 119. 

106 On Sdtjtkhya-sDtra V. 87. 

407 The verse (i. 27) runs as follows : 

aovyo matra viniiinyo da&ardhanaip ca yah smrt^ / 
tabhib sSrdham idaip sarvaip sambhavatyanupurva^b // 
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used as a noun. Besides, the interpretation of Vijnanabhikfu; 
is not corroborated by the acclaimed commentators of Manu 
like Medhatithi and others. Moreover, a scriptural statement 
justifying the non-eternality of an atom is sought to be inferred* 
on the basis of Kapila’s sutra. But Kanada and Gautama, 
both recognising the authority of the Veda, have stated in 
their sutra-s that an atom is eternal. Then, why not assume 
similarly that there must have been once some scriptural state¬ 
ment to that effect at the root of the assertion made by these 
two authorities 7^®*’ 

(ii) Inferential evidence 

■ In the various texts of the atomists, we find mentioned at 
least three inferences that seek to prove the atom. Of these, 
the one based upon the idea of the ‘varying degree of 
minuteness* (a^u-parimatia-taratamya) coming to a rest (viiranti) 
appears to be the most current one. 

The two earliest references to this inference occur in the 
Nyaya-kandali^^* of l^rldhara, a VaiSesika work and the Nydya- 
of Prabhacandra, a Jaina work.^^® The date 
of the former, 990 A.D. or 991 A.D., is known with 
certainty. ^^ But the latter’s date is stated to be about 825- 
A.D. by some and somewhere between 980 A.D.-1065 A.D. 
by others.*** 

However, it seems more probable that Prabhacandra was 
later than ^rldhara and was influenced by him. He might have 
accepted the inference given by ^ridhara. For he remarks in 
his other work, the Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda*^^^ that (though 
there is some difference of opinion as regards the actual nature 
of the atoms) there is no dispute between the Jainas and the 

108 For these points, I am indebted to Phapibhusana’s discussion. Sec- 
his NyayadarSamt Vol. V, pp. 118-19 and Nyayaparicayat pp. 98f. 

109 Infra, sources. 

110 Infra, sources. 

111 Infra, sources. 

112 Iirfra, sources. 

113 p.539. 
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VaiSe$ikas so far as the reality of the atom is concerned. 
Elsewhere also Prabhacandra has probably utilised arguments 
offered by Srldhara.^^* 

There is however an alternative possibility. The Vyomavatl, 
a learned and detailed commentary on the Prasastapdda-bha^ya, 
which is definitely earlier than both iSridhara and Prabhacandra, 
and may be placed about 7th century A.D.^^“ mentions, as one 
of the proofs for the atom, an inference which basically 
utilises the idea of the varying degree (alpatarddi-bhdva) coming 
to a rest, though the way of presentation and the course of 
argument are different.^ Probably both these later authors 
took the cue from the Vyomavatl and modifying the basic 
idea in a similar way arrived at the same inference independent 
of each other. There is nothing unusual in the fact that 
Prabhacandra, a Jaina, was influenced by the Vyomavatl^ a 
Vaise$ika work, for, as has been pointed out, in his two works, 
Prabhacandra has not only mentioned the views of the 
Vyomavatl as representing the VaiSe^ika opponent, but has 
also sufficiently followed it on many occasions while refuting 
the views of others.^ 

Of the later works, it has been accepted in the Prabhdkara- 
vijayay^^^ a work of the Prabhakara school of Mimatnsa and 
repeated in the Jaina work Syddvdda'^atnakara.'^^ The 
KiramvalV^° and the both Vai^esika works, 

mention it, but do not accept. ViSvanatha utilises it in his 
commentary on the Bhd^d-pariccheday^^^ a Nyaya-Vai5e§ika 
work of about 1634 A.D. 

114 Mahendra Kumar Sastri, Hindi introduction to Prameya-kamala- 
martaoda, PP. 13-14. 

115 Ibid, pp. 8-13, for a very good discussion. 

116 Vyomavatl, p. 224. 

117 Mahendra Kumar Sastri, ibid, p. 8. 

118 p.43. 

119 p. 870. 

120 Infra, sources. 

121 p. 263. 
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From the anti-atomist’s standpoint, it has been criticised in 
iht Tattva-pradipika oi Citsukha,^®® a work belonging to the 
iSamkara school of Vedanta. 

In the Lak^aifdvali^^^* while classifying the element of earth 
ipxthivi) into two kinds, eternal and non>eternal, Udayana 
gives an inference of his own to prove the atom, though in the 
Kiraxidvali, one of his more wellknown works, he makes use 
of an argument coming down from earlier times.'®® The 
inference has been quoted and criticised in the Tattva-pradipikd. 
Nayana-prasddini,^^^ the wellknown commentary on the 
Tattva-pradipikd t remarks that this was an inference offered by 
Sarvadeva. Sarvadeva was the author of a work called 
Pramdxfamanjari and belonged to a period somewhat earlier 
than the thirteenth or the fifteenth century A.D.'®’ It is 
possible that he borrowed the inference from Udayana. 

The Tattva-pradipikd also mentions, as a proof for the 
atom, a highly tricky and intricate inference, which according 
to Nayana-prasddini, is 3.mahdvidyd‘anumdna^*^ This name 
was given to a special type of inference, modelled in the 
technique said to be introduced by Kularka Pandita, a 
Naiyayika (and also a Tantrika) of the eleventh century 
A.D.'®* An inference of this type however is only a kind of 
verbal jugglery having no philosophical value. In fact, with 
the help of such an inference even two completely opposite 
•conclusions may be justiRed through a deft manipulation of 
the terms involved. This is precisely what has been done by 
Citsukha also; in refutation of the inference for atom, he 

123 Infra, sources. 

124 Infra, sources. 

rl2S The argument based on reductio. See infra, and also Kiranavall 
(sources). 

126 p.455. 

127 Svami Yogindrananda, Hindi introduction to Tattvapradipikd, 
p. 22. 

128 Infra, sources. 

129 For a very good discussion, see Svami Yogindrananda, ibid,' 

pp. 10-16. 
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has constructed a counter-inference, similarly tricky and 
intricate. No such inference is actually found in any texts 
of the atomists, early or late. The whole discussion serves 
only the purpose of showing Citsukha’s high skill in the 
intricacies of the craft of argumentation as developed in later 
Indian logic. 

(iii) Argument based on reductio 

The argument for the atom based on reductio may be 
considered an exclusive property of the Hindu atomists, 
especially of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, and in later times became 
the sole defence for the reality of the atom. The gist of the 
argument is that unless some impartite substance at which the 
process of division comes to a rest and which is the ultimate 
component part of things is admitted, it would not be possible 
to speak of such distinctions of things as ‘small’, ‘minute’, 
‘large*, ‘huge* and the like. 

The earliest hint at this line of argument was given by 
Vatsyayana,^"® which has been later explained and illustrated 
by different writers in their own ways. 

Uddyotakara' • ^ has said that if the process of division 
does not end at the atom, even the triad {truti), the smallest 
visible substance, would become as immeasurable (ameya) as a 
mountain {himavat) in respect of the number of component 
parts (sairikhya)t magnitude (parimatfa) and weight (gurutva), 
since both would have to be considered as equally composed of 
an infinite number of parts (ananta-avayava). 

Later Nyaya-Vai§e§ika writers show the absurdity as rela¬ 
ting to magnitude only. The Vyomavati illustrates it with the 
instance of the round earth (golaka-rupd pxthivi) and the jar 
etc. becoming identical in proportion.^*” He adds further that 
if no eternal (material) cause in the form of the atom is 
admitted, new creation, after the period of cosmic dissolution 

130 On Nydya-sUtra iv. 2. 17. 

131 On Nydya-sUtra iv. 2. 17. 

132 VyomavatU p. 224. 
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ipralaya) is over, would not take place. All things, being non¬ 
eternal, would perish at the time of dissolution and non¬ 
existence (abhdva) only would prevail. But non-existence can 
never be a material cause {samavdyi-kdrana) and no effect can 
be produced in the absence of such a cause.^^ ‘ 

Vacaspati Mii^ra'^* had for illustration the undue equality 
of meru (mountain) and sar^apa (mustard-seed), and since 
then, among the atomists, especially the Nyaya-Vai§e§ikas, 
merursar^apa became almost a byward in the context of the 
atom. 

In some works of the Bhatta school of Mimamsa, the absur¬ 
dity is put in a slightly different manner : If there is no limit 
to division, even a mustard-seed would have an infinite number 
of parts, and theoretically, should itself fill up the whole 
earth.^“® 

THE PROBLEM OF ATOMIC COMBINATION 

Perhaps the most vexed problem that the atomists in Indian 
philosophy were given to solve is the problem of the combina¬ 
tion of atoms. The problem itself may be divided into two 
parts, relating to, as one might say, the *how’ and the ‘why’ of 
atomic combination. 

In the first part, the problem, very briefly, is : How is it 
possible for one atom to be conjoined with another atom ? An 
atom by its very conception, is something impartite, while con¬ 
junction is observed to occur invariably between things that 
have parts. 

The problem, it should be noted, becomes a crucial one 
particularly for the Nyaya-Vai£e$ikas, the most ardent expo¬ 
nents of the atomic theory, because of their peculiar conception 
of conjunction {satpyoga). Conjunction, according to them, is 
included in the category of quality igupa). But the qualities, 
according to one principle of classification, are of two kinds, 

133 Ibid. 

134 Cf. under NyHya-satra ii. 1.33 and iv. 2.17. 

. 135 iastradipik&t infra, sources. 
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pervading (v;?a5p;/^^vrm■) and non-pervading {avyapya-vxni).^^* 
•Colour {rupa), for instance, is a pervading quality, for it 
pervades the whole of the substance in which it inheres. The 
whiteness of a piece of cloth is thus present in each and every 
particle of it. Conjunction, on the other hand, is a non- 
pervading quality, for it does not pervade the whole of its 
substratum ; in some portion, it is present, while in some 
portion, it is absent. The conjunction of the tree and the 
monkey seated upon it, for instance, occurs in the portion 
known as the branch (£ilkhSvaccheda\ but does not occur 
in the portion known as the root {mulnvaccheda). Thus, if 
conjunction is admitted to be of a non-pervasive nature, it 
must be so in the case of the conjunction of the atoms also ; 
that is, it should be present in some part of the atom and, 
again, absent in some part of the same. In other words, an 
atom would not be impartite. 

Thus the Nyaya-Vaik§ikas would have to admit either, 
surrendering their very basic position, that the atom is not 
partless, or making creation out of the atoms an impossibility, 
that no conjunction of the atoms is possible. In either case, 
the scheme of the atomists would fall through. 

Accordingly, the conception of the atom has been assailed 
from this point of view through generations, particularly by the 
later Mahayana Buddhists. Historically, the charge was quite 
early, for there is a reference to it in the Nydya-sutra.^^'^ Later 
Vasubandhu in his Vijnaptimdtratd-siddhi,^*^ put it very in- 
geneously and pointedly, and since then his words have been 
quoted or the implications of the argument noted in the 
important texts of both the anti-atomists and the atomists with 
or without approval as the case may happen to be. 

On the atomists’ side, the problem was well taken care of 
by the Nyaya-Vaik$ikas. To be exact, the Vai§e$ikas took up 

136 PraSasiigfOda-bhasya, p. 247 and p. 249. Sec also NyHyakandali 
thereon. 

137 NySyasUtra iv. 2.24 (sources). 

138 Irdra^ sources. 
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the problem somewhat later. Neither Kanada nor Pra§asta> 
pada was aware of it, and the earliest commentary on Prasasta> 
pada to refer to it is the Vyomavatl.^^^ In the case of the 
Naiyayikas, the charge has been noted and sought to be 
answered in Gautama’s Nyaya-sutra itself, and the Nyaya posi¬ 
tion has been defended and clarified by its host of succeeding 
commentators. 

There is some justification for the fact that this problem 
particularly engaged the attention of the Nyaya-Vaise§ikas. 
The Nyaya-Vaiksika view on the production of a composite 
thing, called avayavin (whole), out of the component parts or 
avayava-s is unique in certain respects. Briefly, in the produc¬ 
tion of an avayavin, the avayava-s are the inherent causes 
isamavdyi-kdra^a) in which the avayavin is produced and also 
subsists through the relation of inherence {samavdya), and the 
peculiar conjunction of the avayava-s is the non-inherent cause 
{asamavdyi-kdrai}a)‘^*^ Thus the role of conjunction in this 
respect is a vital one. Moreover, the avayavin is a distinct 
entity, something over and above the avayava-s. It is not a 
mere collection of the avayava-s, but is something extra, having 
a separate existence of its own.’*^ 

The Buddhists^and the Jainas,^** on the other hand, are 
united in rejecting samavdya as well as sarjfiyoga as a distinct 
entity. They reject the role of conjunction as urged by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas by maintaining that the so-called effects of 
conjunction are really some peculiar transformations (avasthd- 
viiesa^** or visi^ta-parinidmaY*'^ that may be developed by the 
thing itself, which is subject to constant changes. Nor do they 
consider the avayavin to be something distinct. According to 
the Buddhist atomists, all objects are only mere aggregates of 

139 p.225. 

140 E. g. See Tarka-satngraha, pp. 26-27. 

141 Infra, supplementary note. 

142 Tattvasantgraha, yersics 652-€Ti. 

143 Prameya-kamala-martan4a, PP‘ 
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145 Prameya-kamaUi-nUtrtaifda, p, 614. 
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atoms (/7arama9ti-/7u^/a) and nothing more.^** For them the 
mere contiguity of the atoms is enough for the constitution of 
an object. For the Jainas,^^^ the so-called avayavin is only the 
parts in a changed state and nothing more, the role of conjunc¬ 
tion being nil. 

Thus, in short, it was difficult for the Nyaya-VaiSe§ikas 
specially to proceed with the atomic theory unless the problem 
of atomic conjunction was satisfactorily solved. 

In considering the Nyaya answers to this problem, two 
points should be taken note of. 

First, an atom as a partless entity is accepted as a matter of 
logical necessity to explain what cannot be explained by any 
other alternative theory. Thus one has got to admit the part- 
lessness of atoms and also, the possibility of their mutual con¬ 
junction for the production of things.**® 

Secondly, a distinction is to be made between division due 
to determinants and division due to the possession of parts. 
The latter constitutes the basis for a real division, but the 
former does not. Space (dik), for instance, is all-pervading, 
one and undivided. But in ordinary usage one makes such 
distinctions as the ‘region occupied by the chair’, or the ‘region 
occupied by the table’ and so on. The difference pertains, not 
to space as such but only to the determinants, the chair or the 
table. Similarly, an atom is ex hypothesi partless and hence, 
the so-called divisions of the atoms being due to determinants, 
viz. the space points {dig~viSe^a) around an atom—are only 
apparent and not real. Conjunction in the case of the partlesa 
atoms would thus be non-pervasive with reference to the 
particular space-points.*** 

In the second part, the question the atomist is expected to 
answer is : Why should one atom be combined with another 
atom ? That is, even accepting that somehow the conjunction 

146 Infra, supplementary note. 

147 Pranteya-kamala-martando, pp. 540-547. 

148 Cf. PhanibhOsapa, Nyayadarsaim, Vol. V, p. 118. 
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of atoms is possible, it remains to be explained what brings 
theiif together—is it spipe property located in the atoms them¬ 
selves* pr s(^ething external to them ? 

At least three different answers have been proposed. 

The Jainas claiming that there view is corroborated by 
common experience—for instance, particles of barley-meal 
(saktu) come together and form one lump when drops of water 
fall upon the m—maintain that generally a viscid [.snigdha) atom 
may combine with a dry {ruk^d) atom.^**’ Some atoms are by 
nature viscid and some atoms are by nature dry. A combina¬ 
tion may take place between these two kinds of atoms. How¬ 
ever, there are different degrees of viscidity and dryness, and it 
is not that a combination takes place everywhere. The exact 
degrees that are capable of combination and the ones that are 
not have been discussed in the Tattvirtha-sUtra.^^^ 

Here it would perhaps be interesting to note the difference 
of the Jaina view from that of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. A product 
resulting from the combination of a viscid and a dry atoms 
would be an impossibility in the latter's view. It is possible in 
the Jaina view because they consider all atoms to be homogene¬ 
ous and, according to them, “Even the four-fold distinction of 
earth, water, fire and air is derived and secondary, not primary 
and eternal as believed by some Hindu thinkers like the followers 
of the Vaiseijika.”*^®® But, according to the Nyaya-Vai^e§ikas, 
the division of the elements is fundamental and the four kinds 
of atoms are qualitatively different from one another. Thus 
viscidity {sneha\ being a property of the element of water alone, 
w ould be present in water-atoms only and the other three kinds 
of atoms will all be dry. Moreover, the Nyaya-Vai^e$ikas 
argue that a productive conjunction can occur only between 
two atoms of a similar kind, but never between two atoms of a 
dissimilar kind.^‘‘” Thus the combination of a viscid and a 

1 SO Tattvartha-sUtra S.32 ( sources). 

151 Ibldt S.33f (sources). 

152 M. Hiriyanna, Oialines of Indian Philosophy, p. 162, Prameya-kamala~ 
mbrtama, p. 547. 

153 VaiSefika-slUra iv. 2.4, and cf. Nydya-sUtra iii. 1. 28f. 
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dry atoms, which is productive in the Jaina view, would be 
non-productive in the Nyaya-Vaise$ika view. Again, the com¬ 
bination of two viscid atoms (e.g. two water-atoms) or that of 
two dry atoms (e.g. two fire-atoms) is productive according to 
the latter (forming water-dyads or fire-dyads) but would be 
non-productive according to the former. 

Of the Buddhists, l§ubhagupta gave an answer of his own to 
the problem. According to him, while forming an object, the 
atoms do not enter into actual combination, but are accumula¬ 
ted together. The cause of such accumulation is some potency 
inherent in the substances (i.e. the atoms) themselves (dravya- 
iakti).^^* Just as because of its inherent power a charm {mantra) 
can draw out the snake and make it immovable, so also because 
of the inherent potency atoms arc drawn together {samgacchante) 
and get accumulated. The whole world is formed in this way. 
However, it is not that all atoms invariably share this potency 
or have it in a sufficient degree. Thus there may be many atoms 
there, lying separately, which never get accumulated due to the 
•complete absence or presence in a lower degree of this potency 
in themselves.^®" 

Another point l§ubhagupta draws our attention to is that, in 
an accumulation, the atoms due to their very close proximity 
may mutually influence themselves and undergo transformations. 
Thus the atoms of a piece of diamond {vajra)^ for instance, 
undergo a peculiar transformation due to accumulation and 
become too hard to be disintegrated.^ 

It has been already pointed out that, according to the Nyaya- 
Vai^e§ikas, in the production of composite things, conjunction 
of the parts plays an indispensable role. Thus, at the beginn- 
dng of creation, initially a conjunction between two atoms must 
•come about so that the first product out of the atoms—the 
dyad—may be produced and the process of creation may start. 
But conjunction is generally brought about by movement 

154 BahySrtha-siddhi-karikS, verse 58 (sources). 

155 Ibidt verse 59. 

156 Ibid, verse 57. 
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(karman)^'^'^ Therefore, in the Nyaya-VaiSe$ika view, the 
question specifically is : Why should there be movement in the 
atoms at the beginning of creation ? 

Here the views of the VaiSefikas and the Naiyayikas do not 
exactly concur with each other. 

From whatKa^ada repeatedly asserts,^the early VaiSesika 
position was : *The cause of creative motion is believed to be 
adfffa, that unseen moral force which guides the destiny of 
souls according to their karman and requires them to be provi¬ 
ded with properly equipped bodies and an appropriate objective 
world for the experience of pleasure and pain. It is due to the 
operation of this metempirical force that atoms start moving 
to get together in order that they may be integrated into count- 
less varieties of things’.^"* PraSastapada adds later two more 
conditions, the will of God (MaheSvara) and a conjunction of 
the atoms with the individual selves {atmdrtu-sartiyoga).^^*^ 

In the Nydya-sutra itself we do not find any reference in this- 
regard. But the later Naiyfiyikas like Uddyotakara and others, 
though accepting adf^fa as the cause of the said movement, 
brings in the agency of God also.^®^ In fact, Udayana takes 
it to be an invincible proof for the existence of God. His impli¬ 
cations come to this. The atoms as well as the adtfta causing 
movement in them are all nonsentient. But, as is borne out by 
common experience, such things cannot by themselves produce 
effects ; they must be guided by some conscious, intelligent 
agent, who is none other than God. 

The above is how the Nyliya-Vai5e§ika position is generally 
represented, and there is no doubt that it is true so far as the* 
later Nyaya-Vaiie§ikas are concerned.^** 

However, it would also be unjust to overlook the fact that 

157 Infra, Nyaya-kumuda-candra, note 24 (sources). 

158 VaiSesika-sBtra, iv. 2.7 and v. 2.13. 

159 S. Bhaduri, Studies in NyOya-VaiSefika Metaphysics, p. 147. 

160 PraiastapQda-bMt^ya, section on the process of creation and 
destruction. 

161 Jacobi, ibid, p. 139. 

Nyaya-kusumafijaii, verse V. I. 
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the real implication, as regards movement due to adt^fOf of the 
early Nyaya-Vai^e$ikas—of the Vai^sikas at least—might have 
been something different. For this, it would be necessary to 
understand what the early Vai§e§ikas really meant by adf^fa. In 
later Nyaya-Vai5e§ika works, adf^fa is invariably explained in 
the sense of (merit and demerit), belonging to 

the category of quality. It is moreover a specific quality (v/ie^a- 
.gwfd) of the individual self, that is, belongs to the self only and 
not to any other substance. But it appears that this was a later 
modification and originally meant—considering the literal 
meaning of the word, the ‘unseen’—the unknown cause, i.e. 
some cause the exact nature of which cannot be determined, but 
nevertheless its existence has to be postulated to explain certain 
effects which cannot be explained by any wellknown or ordinary 
•causes.^®® As Kanada himself illustrates, this ‘unseen force’ 
may operate in the physical as well as the non-physical spheres. 
Thus, in the physical sphere, ad($ta is the cause of the upward 
motion of fire, the oblique motion of air, the movement of iron 
towards the magnet, capillary motion as of liquid particles from 
the root to the stem of a plant, etc.^®* In the non-physical 
sphere, ddfsta explains the facts like ‘the conjunctions and dis¬ 
junctions of souls with their organic vehicles (bodies)’, etc.'®* 
And thus Kanada repeatedly asserts that, at the start of a fresh 
creation, movement in the atoms is due to adf^fa. 

PraSastapada also, concluding his discussion on movements 
produced without any conscious efforts (apratyaya-karman),^^^ 
remarks ; ‘In the same manner, movements that are found to 
arise in the great material elements (mahdbhuta)—movements for 
which we cannot find any cause either by sense-perception or 
by inference and which are yet capable of being beneficial or 
harmful- should be regarded as produced by adx^ta'. Besides 
the illustrations already noted in Kanada’s sutra-s, be adds a 

163 Cf. B. N. Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 133ff 
and S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 282f. 

164 VaHefika-sfUra V. 1. 15. V. 2. 7 and V. 2.13. 

165 lbid,\.l.VJ. 

166 PraSastapdda-bhdfya, pp. 739f. 
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tiew one, which he calls mahabhutdnam prak$obha^am^ vehement 
trembling of the elements, most probably, the phenomenon of 
earthquake.^®'’' 

Vatsyayana, in his commentary on Nydya-sutra iii. 2.68,’®®^ 
refutes a view according to which adx^fa is a peculiar property 
of the atoms and causes movement in them so that they may 
combine to form the human body. Vacaspati Mi^ra and 
Vi§van§tha, evidently following him, comment that it represent¬ 
ed the Jaina view. But Phaiiibhusaiia^®® has conclusively shown 
that the position is untenable, and he thinks that such a view 
was most probably held by some very old school the texts of 
which had been lost at an early period. 

Both ^aipkara and Ramanuja,^ while refuting the atomic 
theory on the ground that adxsfa cannot be accepted as the 
cause of the initial movement in the atoms, split up the position 
of the opponent into two alternatives : Does adfsta inhere in 
the atoms, or, does it inhere in the selves ? Even if it is not 
possible to make sure if they arc representing a position actually 
held by some or just referring to a theoretical possibility, it is 
also impossible to state categorically that they are making use 
of only their imagination, without any actual basis. 

Although Jayanta Bhatta ultimately accepts adx$ta as equi¬ 
valent to dharmddharma,^'^' his basic argument for the postula¬ 
tion of adx^fa as a cause conforms to the general nature of 
adxfta as viewed by Kanada and PraSastapada, for he clearly 
states, more than once, that adx?to is accepted to explain facts 
which remain inexplicable by ordinary or generally observed 
{dx$ia) causes.'’• Moreover, one of his remarks in that context 
seems to indicate that there might have been some who actually 
regarded adx$ta a property of the elements (bhutadharma).^’’^ 

167 Ibid. 

168 Nydya Philosophy, Vol. iii. p, 175. 

169 NyayadarSana, Vol. iii. p. 3S5. 

170 On Brahma-sBtra, ii. 2.12. 

171 Nydyamatijari, pt. II, pp, 43, 44. 

172 Ibid, pt. I, p. 39 and pt. II, pp. 43-48. 

173 /6i^, pt. II, p. 43, verse 4. 
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There is thus at least some scope for an honest doubt 
regarding the nature of adx^ta as accepted by the Nyaya- 
Vai^e^ikas. In any case, so far as physical movements were 
concerned, adx$ta might have meant an unknown potency 
inherent in the things themselves, and for the initial movement 
in the atoms such a potency was held to be responsible 
originally. 

ORIGIN OF ATOMISM 

Although Jacobi”* categorically states that no trace of the 
atomic theory is to be found in the Upani$ads and Ui^’® also- 
agrees with him, Barua thinks that some hint at the theory may 
be contained in the views of Uddalaka Aruiii, preserved in the 
Chdndogya Upani^ad. Thus Barua explains : ‘What was the 
original condition of Matter, and how were concrete things 
gradually formed from it ? Uddalaka’s reply to this is...Matter 
was at first a chaotic mass, like the juices of various trees indis¬ 
criminately blended together in honey. In order to develop 
names-and-forms, to discriminate things from one another, or 
to set them in order, the Universal spirit came not in its univer¬ 
sal form, but as the living principle, and entered into Fire, 
Water and Earth. After separating their component but quali¬ 
tatively distinct parts (dhatu-s% it made numerous new combi¬ 
nations of them. By propounding the theory of combination 
and separation of particles, Uddalaka anticipated the atomic 
theory of Kai^ada...*.^ ’’® 

The ground given by Barua for considering Uddalaka a 
forerunner of Kanada in respect of the atomic theory is that 
Uddalaka propounded the theory of the combination and 
separation of particles. In the Vai§e$ika view, it may be noted, 
conjunction and disjunction are given an important role so far 
as the material products are concerned. Thus, production and 
destruction mean, according to it, only the conjunction and the 

174 Jacobi, p. 132. 

175 The Vmie$ika PhilosophytpA9, 

176 A History of Pre BuddfUstic Indian Philosophy, pp. 137-138. 
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disjunction of the component parts respectively. The process of 
creation starts when movement is produced in the separa¬ 
ted atoms and it compels them to get joined to one another ; 
and again, the process of dissolution (pralaya) starts when 
movement is produced in the atoms constituting the body etc. 
and it compels them to get separated from one another. It may 
thus appear that the contention of Barua is not totally without 
plausibility. 

However, it needs to be pointed out that this plausibility is 
only apparent and cannot be taken seriously, for the basis he 
has relied upon is at best a very slender one. The atomic theory 
of Kapada—and for that matter of any other school—does not 
simply stand upon the fact of the combination and separation of 
particles. It involves on the other hand so many other funda¬ 
mental issues, such as, the notion of the infinitesimal, a minute- 
to-large process of causation, an absolute distinction among the 
material elements and their atoms, etc. In fact, the Jainas and 
the Buddhists formulated their own atomic theories, although 
they did not accept the conjunction of particles or the atoms. 
Moreover, it is not quite clear if the passage^ Barua depends 
upon actually refbrs to the combination and separation of 
particles. Most probably it refers to the reconstitution or the 
intermixture—not of particles—but of the three material 
elements, viz. earth, water and fire. 

Although Barua does not mention them, there are certain 
other grounds, perhaps more convincing, for the conclusion he 
sought to arrive at. 

From the account in one of the preceding sections identi¬ 
fying the atomists and the anti-atomists in Indian philosophy 
it is clear that generally the atomic theory was subscribed to 
and opposed respectively by the realists and the idealists. And, 
therefore, above all, a materialist who explains all reality in 
terms of matter alone would be very eminently suited to become 
the original exponent of an atomic theory. Now, scholars of 
repute have sought to show that Udd&lalca Arutp, probably 

177 Chandbgya Upmi^ad vi, 9.1-2 and vi. 3.2-3. 
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the firet Indian philosopher, was a hylozoist, i.e. a primitive 
materialist, or, at least he taught some materialistic ele- 
ments.^'^* If this conclusion be considered acceptable, perhaps 
•it would not be too much far-fetched to assume that Uddalaka’s 
•doctrine might have had the potentiality for developing a 
(leaning towards the atomic theory. 

Moreover, some internal evidence for a hint at the atomic 
theory may be traced in the Ch&ndogya Upani^ad itself. A 
•question was put to Uddalaka by his son ^vetaketu : How 
•docs this immensely gross {atyanta-sthuld) physical world come 
out of the infinitesimal (atyanta-sukfma) sat which is said to be 
•the root-cause of all ? Would you kindly explain it to me 
with an illustration ?‘"* This is how Uddalaka demonstrated 
at with a common and easily available object^ : 

U : Get a fig from the yonder tree. 

: Father, here it is. 

U : Crush it. 

^ : Father, I have crushed it. 

U : Now, what do you find ? 

: Father, I find all these grains which are very 
minute. 

U : Take up any one of these grains and crush it further. 

: Father, 1 have crushed it further. 

U : What do you find there ? 

^ : [find nothing. 

Uddalaka then goes on to explain that, even though, when the 
grains of the crushed fig are divided, nothing visible to the eye 
remains, yet all these invisible particles actually constitute the 
grains which are ‘large* in comparison, and these grains again 
form the still larger fig itself. And from this small fig-seed 
grows up the immense tree with its great trunk, thick branches 
and innumerable leaves. In the same way, this gross physical 

178 W. Ruben, Studies in Ancient Indian Thought^ Uddilaka and 
Y&jfiavaJkya, pp. 77-90. 

179 Chdndogya Upanisad vi. 11. 3. Sec also Saipkara's comments thereon. 

180 Ibidf vi. 12. If. Cf. also Saipkara’s comments. 
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world comes out of the very minute sat. Now, as scholars- 
have argued,^if this sat of Uddalaka be really identical 
with matter, we have here an inkling of the atomic theory, 
for the present instance tends to illustrate the notion that the 
gross world is produced from very minute elements of matter, 
which is one of the most basic ideas behind the atomic theory. 
The instance moreover distinctly reminds one of the process, 
later widely accepted among the atomists, for arriving at the 
atom as the ultimate constituent of matter.^ 

However, it is not that the above hypothesis is totally free 
from objections. The most obvious difficulty lies in the fact 
that the exact meaning of sat as spoken of by UddMaka 
cannot be determined with certainty. According to the 
idealistic Vedanta interpretation, the word sat, in Upani$adic 
literature, generally stands for the Brahman, the ultimate 
reality which is one and conciousness and bliss as such. There 
is no reason to suppose that in Uddalaka's terminology it 
should stand for quite the opposite—matter as such. Again,. 
this sat, the root-cause of the world is said to be one and onlv 
one (ekam evadvitlyam ); it is eternal, without beginning and 
always changing its form. This diverse physical world is only 
the result of its varied transformations. Thus the sat of 
Uddalaka may be something equivalent to what the Samkhya 
calls prakfti or pradhdna.^^^ 

Secondly, Uddalaka, it appears, speaks of intermixture of 
the basic elements—that no element is pure and unmixed.^** 
Still, a particular name is given according to the preponderance 
of one particular element over the other two in the mixture. 
This intermixture of the basic elements had later been accepted 
in the Vedanta system under the name trivtt-karatfa, or with 
some modifications, as paHci-karatfo}*^. But this theory 

181 W. Ruben, ibid, p. 80 and p. 89. 

182 E. g. see Vatsyayana on Nyaya-sUtra iv. 2.16 (sources). 

183 Cf. W. Ruben, ibid, p. 80 and B. M. Barua, ibid, p. 140. 

184 Chbndogya Upmisad vi. 3. 3-4. 

185 Vicaspati Mi^ra accepts the foimer, while others generally speak of 
the latter. 
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definitely goes against the position of Ka^ada who not only 
recognises the basic material elements as uniform and 
completely distinct from one another, but also clearly 
states that atoms of different elements, even if they 
may come in contact, would not produce any substance 
or a single effect. The elements may get mixed up, but 
only externally, and by nature each of them is pure and 
unmixed.^*® 

Thirdly, there is no doubt about the fact that Uddalaka 
advocates, as regards the relation of the effect to its cause, 
what is later known as sat‘kQrya-vdda,^^'^ the doctrine that the 
effect is not a new creation, but only a transformation of the 
cause ; the effect even before its production lies latent in the 
cause. Creation thus is not production (utpatti), but manifes¬ 
tation {dvirbhdva). And this poses a problem, for the root of 
atomism lies in just an opposite theory, known i& asat-kdrya- 
vdda; that the effect, since it discharges a distinct function of 
its own, must be something new. It cannot pre-exist in the 
cause, for in that case the causal operation would be un¬ 
necessary. In short, the basic position of Uddalaka on> 
causation is definitely opposed to the same generally held by 
the atomists.**® 

These are some of the difficulties no doubt. Still, before 
forming any final conclusion, a few points are perhaps worth 
considering. Just as sat may be considered identical with, 
either brahman of Vedanta or pradhdna of Saipkhya, it is also* 
an alternative possibility that sat may stand for ‘matter*. 
Secondly, though the Jaioas and the Buddhists do not 
subscribe to any such theory as trlvft~karapa or pancl-kara^a,. 
the idea of the intermixture of the material elements does not 
go against their conceptions of matter.^®® The Jainaview 
of matter in particular seems to bear some resemblance to 

f 

186 Cf. Phanibhu$aoa, Nydyaparicaya, p. 216 fn. 

187 Chandogya Vpanisad^ vi. 2.2. 

188 See fn.s. 22 and 23 above. 

189 Supra, Jaina and Buddhist Atomism. 
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that of Uddalaka.^*^. But the Buddhists and the Jainas were 
definitely atomists, and in fact, according to some,**^ the 
Buddhists and according to others/** the Jainas are to be 
looked upon as the original exponents of the atomic theory. 
Lastly, it must be borne in mind that in the primitive age 
when most of the Upanisads were written philosophy and 
allied problems were admittedly in a speculative stage. The 
theories on various issues, their inter-connection and their 
mutual alignment or non-alignment were yet to be clearly 
worked out. Thus, incompatibility of a certain early position 
with another particular position which might have been rather 
a later development may not be a very serious charge after all. 

Considering ail these, can the possibility that Uddalaka’s 
views might have contained the germs of atomistic thought be 
absolutely ruled out ? 

Another scholar, Ui, seeks to trace the origin of atomism 
outside Upani$adic literature. He thinks that the atomic 
theory might have actually developed from Sassata-vada or the 
doctrine of eternalism as advocated by Pakudha Kaccayana 
(Skt. Kakuda Katyayana), who was an elder contemporary of 
Buddha and was mentioned along with other sophists (tirthika) 
in the Buddhist annals. 

Of course, Ui has warned that it would be too much to 
expect, in Pakudha Kaccayana’s opinions, anything in the 
nature of a clear hint at an atomic theory : 

“...but there is yet no trace of an atomic theory, because 
the elements are called maha~bkuta or kdya and the 
earthy, etc., in a body return to the corresponding ele¬ 
ments. That the body is built up of the elements is not a 

190 ‘A characteristic dogma of the Jains which pervades the whole 
philosophical system and code of morals, is the hylozoistic theory 
that not only animals and plants, but also the smallest particles of 
the elements, earth, fire, water and wind, are endowed with souls 
(jivay. Jacobi’s opinion quoted in M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of ImSan 
Philosophy, p. 160. 

191 E. g. Dr. Handt, see irtfra. 

192 Jacobi, ibid, p. 143. 
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production, but a combination or aggregation, because 
the elements cannot be made «ior be created, and they 
are barren. How or by what sort of force they are com¬ 
bined is not explained.*”** 

He admits moreover that “the Sassata-vada is too naive and 
not philosophic**,'** yet goes on to argue that “if it is 
refined and consequently developed, the resultant must be 
atomistic,’*' *■ How ? to put it in his own words : 

“Body and things have the same quality of elements, but 
they are not the same in appearances. To reconcile the 
distinct contradiction an atomic theory may suit better 
than any other, and it also appears to be a natural 
consequence’’.'*® 

For a very brief account of Pakudha Kaccayana’s notions 
on the nature of matter, we have two sources, the Buddhist 
Sfimafina-phala-sutta in the Digha-nikaya and the Jaina 
SutrakttaAga. In the former he is mentioned by name and 
states his view thus: 

“The following seven things (kdya) are neither made nor 
commanded to be made, neither created nor caused 
to be created, they are barren (so that nothing is produced 
out of them)...the four elements—earth, water, fire 
and air—and ease and pain and the soul (jiva) as a 
seventh’’.**’ 

In the latter, he is not mentioned by name, but there is. 
reference to a school of philosophy to which “we must 
perhaps assign Pakudha Kaccayana of Buddhist record’*.'** 
The views of this school are : 

“Some say that there are five elements and that the 


193 The VaiSe^ika Philosophy^ pp. 20-21. 

194 Ibid,9.1i. 

195 Ibid. 

196 Ibid, pp. 23-24. 

197 Eng. tr. by I. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. I, p. 74. 

198 Jacobi, JainasUtras (Eng. tr, SBE, vol. XLV), pt. II, introduction, 
p. XXIV. 
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soul is a sixth (substance), but they contend that the 
soul and the world (i.e. the 0ve elements) are eternal. 
These (six substances) do not perish neither (without 
nor with a cause); the non-existent does not come into 
existence, but all things are eternal by their very 
nature^**...And one should know the intermixture of 
the elements by an enumeration of them. Earth is the 
first element, water the second, fire the third, wind the 
fourth, and air the fifth. These five elements ajre not 
created, directly or indirectly, nor made ; they are not 
effects nor products; they are without beginning and 
end ; they always produce effects, are independent of a 
directing cause or everything else; they are eternal. 
Some, however, say that there is a Self besides the five 
elements. What is does not perish; from nothing 
nothing comes”. 

Now, as it would appear from a perusal of the views of 
Pakudha Kaccayana noted above, frankly it is difiScult to find 
there, even by a long stretch of imagination, anything that 
might be considered a pointer to the atomic theory. The 
contention that it might have been developed into such a 
theory seems to be far-fetched and is a conclusion not based 
upon sufficient evidences. Moreover, if it be true that in his 
view the four elements “are in their nature permanent, that is 
to say, they know no qualitative change”,*®^ it becomes 
rather difficult to picture him as an enthusiast for the atomic 
theory, for all the atomists approve of qualitative changes in 
the atoms and their combinations. It has been contended that 
Kaccayana’s views were somewhat similar to the tenets of the 
Vaisesika school which developed later.*Even then one 
has to note the fact that the dissimilarities too are quite pJenty. 
Kanada, for instance, clearly speaks of the division of the 

199 Ibid, VP 

200 Ibid, p. 343. 

201 B. M. Barua, A history of Pre-Baddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 284. 

202 Ui, The VaiSefika Philosophy, p. 25. 
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four elements—earth, water, fire and air—into eternal and non- 
eternal. Lastly, Kaccayana is undoubtedly a staunch follower 
•of sat-k&rya-vada^ which also does not accord well with an 
atomic theory. 

Some other scholars^”*, instead of concerning themselves 
with who was the first to set forth an atomic theory, have 
tried to determine the special circumstances which might have 
led to the formulation of the atomic theory in Indian philo¬ 
sophy. They think that a situation similar to the one in which 
atomism in Greece found its advent arose in the case of the 
Indian philosophers also. Thus it is suggested that just like 
Greek atomism which was a synthesis of the two opposed 
views of Parmenides and Heraclitus Indian atomism too was a 
synthesis of the Brahmanical (Upanisadic) and the Buddhistic 
speculations. The idea may be explained as follows : 

“In Greek philosophy, Democritus evolved the atomistic 
'hypothesis to offer a rational solution of the problems of his 
own times, particularly those that were created by his prede¬ 
cessors, viz. Parmenides and Heraclitus. Somewhat like our 
Upanisadic idealists, Parmenides made the one Immutable 
Being the only reality. Somewhat like our early Buddhists, 
again, Heraclitus made change or becoming the only reality. 
The atoms, like the One of Parmenides, were uncreated and 
eternal, solid and uniform in substance, in themselves incapable 
of change ; but, being in perpetual motion in the void, they 
wove, by their various combinations and dissolutions, all the 
pageant of our changing world. Thus was provided an element 
of eternal rest to satisfy Parmenides and an element of eternal 
■change to satisfy Heraclitus...It is not difficult to see the broad 
similarity of the situation with which our Nyaya-Vai^sikas, 
too, were confronted. On the one hand, there was the 
'doctrine of the eternal and immutable Brahman of the 
Upani$ads, while, on the other, the doctrine of the perpetual 
flux of the Buddhists. They could thus have arrived at the 

203 B.Faddegon, The Vaiiefika System, p. 13 and A.B. Keith, I/uffan 
Logic and Atomism, p. 16. 
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atomistic hypothesis as offering a way out. The atoms, beingr 
eternal and immutable, provided for the Being, their conjunct 
tions and dissolutions for the Becoming.”^*** 

Without denying that this suggestion does not totally lack 
in plausibility, one simple point may be made clear here. The 
atomic theory is said to have effected a synthesis between 
absolute permanence and absolute momentariness. But is it 
not a fact that such a synthesis was already available in the 
Samkhya conception of the pradhdna ? On the one hand, the 
pradhana is conceived to be the first cause of the world, one, 
formless, undifferentiated, limitless and ubiquitous, and on the 
other, it is ever-dynamic. When evolution or creation is going 
on, the pradhdna manifests itself through the diverse forms of 
the physical world, but, even in the state of dissolution, instead 
of producing unlike forms, it reproduces itself constantly. 
Thus perpetual transformation is a fundamental postulate of 
the system so far as the physical world is concerned. In view 
of all this, may not one ask, what was the purpose of formula- 
ting a new theory, the atomic theory ? 

So far as the Buddhists and the Nyaya-Vaise$ikas are 
concerned the answer is not difficult. All these schools main¬ 
tain an absolute qualitative distinction of the elements. If 
all things, as the Saqikhya claims (which moreover subscribes 
to sat-kdrya~vdda\ appear out of a single source—being the 
evolutes {vikxti) of the one and the same pradhdna, such a 
qualitative distinction can hardly be logically maintained. 
As a result the diversity of the physical world would remain 
unexplained. This explanation however does not apply to the 
Jainas. They regard matter as one and eternal and does not 
believe in a mutually exclusive classification of the elements. 
Probably the reason is as has been pointed out by Jacobi: 
*‘...they (the Vaise^ikas and the Jainas) are related to each other 

204 D. Chattopadhyaya, Indian Philosophy, p. 171. It is interesting to 
note that, according to one tradition, Democritus acquainted himself 
with the Digambara Jainas of India. Karl Marx, Collected Works^ 
Vol. 1. pp. 41 and 80, fn. 19. 
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by a kind of affinity of ideas. For the fundamental idea$ of 
the Vedantins and Sahkhyas go directly counter to those of the 
Jainas, and the latter could not adopt them without breaking 
with their religion. But they could go a part of their way 
together with the Vai^e^ika and still retain their religious 
persuasion.”*® “ 

In the concluding portion of his essay on the Indian atomic 
theory Jacobi has made a brief but illuminating discussion on 
the origin and development of the theory, the chief points of 
which may be noted here. As to the origin of the notion of an 
atom, smallest unit of matter, he writes :*®^ 

“Two points appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry: firstly, that the name of atom is small, or 
parama^u^ absolutely small, and secondly, that *smair was 
generally considered to differ, not in degree but in kind, from 
‘great*. In accordance with this notion which is shared by all. 

f 

even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the small, or, as 
we had better call it, the infinitesimal, had to be assumed as 
existing, and needed no further proof. The idea of the infini> 
tesimal in this sense seems to have already been current in the 
time of the Upani^ads, where we frequently meet with the state¬ 
ment that Brahman is smaller than the small and that the self 
(dtman) is small (a^u).*’ And in order to arrive at the concep¬ 
tion of the atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had only to be 
applied to matter. 

But it is not enough to get at the idea of minuteness only, 
for the atom is conceived to be indestructible too. Jacobi 
thinks that the indestructibility of paramdiitu was derived 
through analogy : the absolutely great (e.g. space) is eternal; 
so the absolutely small too should be eternal. 

Later perhaps the idea of the indestructibility of an atom 
was derived in a different way—from its indivisibility. Just 
before entering into the discussion on the atom, Ka^ada, as if 
l^ing down the principle for considering things eternal, says 

205 JainasOtras, pt. II, introduction, p. XXXVII. 

206 The Atomic Theory, p. 143. 

4 
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that whatever is existent but have no ‘cause’ (akdraijavat} 
is to be looked upon as eternal The word ‘cause* 

(karaifa) there stands, as its use in some of the subsequent 
sutra-s indicates, for the inherent cause, called samavdyUkdrat^a, 
which actually represents nothing but the component parts or 
avayava-s. Thus having no ‘cause’ means having no component 
part. In other woids, the indestructibility of the atom follows 
from its partlessness, for destruction is only the disjunction of 
the component parts. 

Explaining the reason for the wide acceptance of the 
atomic theory among the schools of Indian philosophy, Jacobi 
writes 

“When once firmly established, the atomic theory must 
have had much persuasive power with many philosophers; 
for it put in place of the primitive conception of matter 
as an eternal but quite undefined substance the more 
rational notions which offered an intelligible explanation 
of the perpetual change of things while still maintaining 
the eternity of matter’’. 

Jacobi has moreover criticised the view of Dr. W. Handt 
who maintaining the Buddhist origin of the atomic theory 
remarked ;*®* 

“Starting from the fundamental view of original Buddh¬ 
ism, which looked on the satjtsdra as continual springing 
into existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material world as an aggregate of non-eternal atoms, 
just as the spiritual one was produced by the aggregate 
of the five skandhas.** 

Jacobi objects to the above on two grounds. First, the 
Buddhists are said to acknowledge non-eternal atoms (and 
this is but proper according to their view of universal 

207 VaiSefika-sBtra iv. 1.1 : sad akarcufavan nityam. 

208 Ibid, pp. 143f. 

209 Stcherbatsky however finds nothing incongruous in the conception 

of a momentary atom.' Cf. His account of Buddhist atomic theory. 
Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky, p. 61. ' 
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impermanence). But ‘non-eternality’ does not accord well 
with the idea of an atom, which by its very conception should 
rather be eternal.®*® Secondly, Handt has claimed that the 
Buddhists hit upon the assumption of non-eternal atoms in 
order to explain the perpetual flow of existence. But in that 
case the atomic theory would have been redundant for the 
Sautrantikas, for they brought forward their famous theory of 
the momentariness of all things (k^atjika-vdda), and it explained 
perfectly well the perpetual change of things. In spite of this, 
however, the Sautrantikas retained the atomic theory. 
Therefore, Jacobi thinks, the right conclusion would be : 

**...the Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a 
prop for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it 
because it belonged to the stock of physical and meta¬ 
physical ideas which passed current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India.”®'* 

It is to be noted in this connection that the Jainas who, 
according to Jacobi, were probably the first to lake up Ihe idea 
of the atom and make use of it in their metaphysical specula¬ 
tions also argued against the eternality of the atom as advocated 
by the Vaiksikas. For their contention, they offer two 
arguments. First, an atom cannot be said to be uncaused, for 
it invariably results from disintegration {bheda). Secondly, an 
atom must be subject to transformation. An Aggregate of 
atoms is observed to perform different functions. It cannot do 
so if the atoms are always endowed with the same properties ; 
for performing different functions, the atoms must develop new 
properties. But whatever is subject to transformation is non- 
eternal. Therefore, an atom too should be so.®'® 

But, it may be asked, do these arguments really go against 
the Vaise^ika position ? The Nyaya-VaiSesikas also agree that 
we arrive at an atom through the division of parts. At the 
time of pralaya all material bodies disintegrate and are 
reduced to atoms. When they say that an atom is uncaused 

210 Jacobi, ibid, p. 144. 

211 Ibid, p. 145. 

212 E.g. see infra, Nyaya-kumuda-candra (sources). 
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they really mean that it has no inherent cause—i.e. component 
part. Secondly, they also admit qualitative changes, due to> 
heat, in the earth-atoms. 

Thus, if'non-eternality means, not perishability, but quali¬ 
tative change or being preceded by division, it would appear 
that very little of opposition is left between the views of the 
Jainas and the Nyaya-VaiSesikas on this point. 

As to the question that the impermanence of the world may 
be sufficiently explained by the doctrine of momentariness and 
the atomic theory would be redundant for the purpose, it may 
be pointed out that after all the case may not be so, and both, 
may have some significance in their own way. For a complete 
annihilation of the roots of all desires and attachment it is not 
enough to say that the thing craved for is momentary ; it would 
be more effective to indicate that the so-called thing does not 
exist even. In fact, there is nothing called a substance, it is 
only a mere aggregate of some very minute particles and that 
also is changing ceaselessly. From the logical point of view 
one theory might be considered enough, but from the religious 
point of view—for instilling into the heart of the votary the 
idea of extreme detachment—both might have been of some 
relevance. Perhaps an instance would make the point clear. 
To make one desist from running after a beautiful maiden it 
may not be enough to point out that the pleasure derived from 
her company is just momentary. Rather it would be more 
effective to speak in the following vein, for instance : ‘What 
do you call a charming maiden ? Calmly analyse it, and you 
would find that it is nothing charming or desirable, but only an 
assemblage of different kinds of hair, flesh, blood, bones, 
sinews, tendons, elements of the phlegmy and the bilious,, 
excrements and so on.’^*® 

This also explains why the Buddhists were so keen on deny¬ 
ing the reality of the ‘whole’ as something distinct from the 
‘parts’. 

213 Cf. Vitsyiyaiia on NySya-sOira iv. 2.3. and also the admonition of 

Nanda in A&vagbosa's Saundarananda, canto viii, verses 52-54. 
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Different scholars have thus tried to reach different conclu¬ 
sions with different arguments. Out of all this what stands out 
'Clearly and importantly is that whether one accepted or rejected 
the ultimate reality of the external world one had in any case 
to offer some explanation for the constitution of the physical 
world. This was all the more vital for the schools that believed 
in the reality of the world and thus they were all in need of 
some theory that would explain the origin of the material world 
in all its diversities. Unlike their opponents who considered 
the world as unreal as a magician’s illusory creations these 
schools could unhesitatingly rely on common observation and 
probably they hit upon the atomistic hypothesis from the obser¬ 
vation of the simple fact that smaller and smaller particles go 
to form larger and larger things. Thus the core of the theory, 
it might be possible, belonged to a common stock of ideas that 
these schools had at that time and then on, they sought to 
develop the theory in agreement with the various basic tenets 
and ideas of their respective school. The possibility of one 
influencing the other vitally appears to be somewhat resote. 

Lastly, it may not be irrelevant to try to answer another 
-question. It has been already noted that, of all the schools 
subscribing to the atomic theory, the Nyaya-Vai4e§ikas only 
preoccupied themselves most with the theory, so that later it 
came to be known almost as an exclusive tenet of this syncretic 
school. Now, what were the circumstances that were respon- 
4sible for the fact ? 

For those who denied the reality of the world it was but 
natural to oppose the atomic theory. Of the schools advoca¬ 
ting the reality of the world, the Saipkhya, perhaps because of 
its archaic nature, could not fully get over the influence of 
Upani$adic thoughts. But, at the same time, because of strong 
realistic (and materialistic) tendencies, it was prevented from 
accepting the one brahman^ sentient and immutable, as the root- 
cause of the world, non-sentient aud diverse. Thus they 
tried to find a way out of the dilemma by postulating the 
pradhanoy the one but everchanging root-cause of the physical 
world. 
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The Mimaipsakas did not take up the atomic theory seri> 
ously, for obviously their interest lay elsewhere. 

The Jainas and the Buddhists however had their roots 
embedded in religion. They did not deny the reality of the 
world. But they could not attach much importance to it either. 
They considered that their primary duty was to lead one not 
into but away from the world. They were thus handicapped 
by their religious outlook which forbade them to get involved 
too much with this world and accordingly, they concentrated: 
on the means for getting over this world, leaving aside the 
pursuit of such secular trends of thought as the atomic theory 
etc. 

But the Nyaya-VaiiSe^ikas, of all the schools of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, were unique in not having any serious religious affilia¬ 
tion. With their serious methodology, invincible logic and 
strong commonsense, they were best fitted to follow a scientific 
line of thought without any bias or hindrance. Thus they 
fought, all along, for the atomic theory and sought to develop 
it against the relentless tirade of the idealists through the ages 
for a period extending over about 1500 years. 
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Chapter One 

JAINA 


paScAstikAyasAra 

*K.undakundacarya (the author of the PaUcdstikayasara) is an un¬ 
questioned authority on Jaina dogmatics ; and his position, especially 
among the Jaina teachers and authors of the South, is unique. His 
very name has an auspicious significance, to be enumerated next only 
to that of Mahavira and Gautama Gapadhara. All of his works are 
available in Prakrit which borders on Saurasenl...’. The Patlcasiika- 
yasara is one of his major works. 

In the absence of decisive proof, various dates have been assigned 
to Kundakunda. Pattdvalls and traditional tales tend to place him in 
the first century B.C. According to modern scholars he belongs to 
the beginning of the Christian era or the third century A.D. Some 
however think that his date of birth would be about 52 B.C. 

The extract given below is included in the second chapter of the 
work, and the edition followed is PaHcSstikayasara, ed. A. Chakra- 
barti. The Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah (India), 1920. 


TEXT 

? Verse SO : It is to be understood that there are (mainly) four 
forms of material bodies {pudgala~kdya\ which are known as 
. skandhot skandha~de£a, skandha-pradeia and paramaii^u. 

Note These are the four basic modifications out of which the 
multifarious modes of matter are formed. 

The first three are all aggregates of atoms and hence, com¬ 
posite in nature. The last refers to the ultimate unit of which 
the first three are constituted. The characteristics of these four 
are described in the next verse. 

Verse 81 : A skandha is [an aggregate of matter] which is 
complete in all respects ; a skandha-deSa is said to be a half of 
it; k half of that half (i.e. a skcmdha-deia) is a skandha-pradeia; 
. and a paramatfu is what is indivisible (avibhdgin). 
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Note A skandha is a composite material body which has ait 
the physical qualities without any exception. Any physical body 
that can be perceived may be taken as an example of a skandha. 
If the process of division is carried on further and further, 
the limit will be a paramanu, that which cannot be divided 
further. 

Verses 82-83 : The word pudgala is used to mean skandha-s 
which may be of either a gross form {bddara) or a subtle form 
{sauksmyagata). These can be of six forms, and the whole of 
the three worlds is constituted by them. 

The skandha-s exist in six different forms: earth, water, 
shadow, the objects of the four senses except sight, and the 
karmic matter, and lastly, the aggregates which are unfit to 
become karmic matter. 

Note The six kinds of skandha-s may also be described and 
classified in a different way : 

(a) Badara>badara : solid, e.g. wood or stone, which, when 
broken, cannot get combined or become one again. 

(b) Badara : liquid, the parts of which, if disturbed, may 
combine or become one again. 

(c) Suksma>badara: apparently solid, which cannot be 
broken, or divided into parts, or grasped, e.g. shadow or 
darkness. 

(d) Badara-suk$ma ; particles, minute but preceivable by 
the s&nses. 

(e) Suk$ma. minute and imperceptible, e.g. karmic 

matter. , 

(f) Suk$ma-suk$ma : very minute, e.g. a skandha made up • 
of only two atoms. 

Verses 84-85 : By paramatfu one should understand the most 
ultimate part of all the skandha-s ; it is everlasting, does not 
have the quality of sound, occupies a single space-point, is 
indivisible and of a corporeal form {murtibhava). By paramdtfu 
is to be known that which is of a corporeal form by its very 
conception {ddeia-mdtra-murta), is the basic cause of the four 
elements (dhatu, viz. earth, water, fire and air), manifests the 
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qualities when transformed (i.e. when forms aggregates) and is 
itself devoid of the quality of sound. 

Note As against the Nyaya-Vaise§ikas, the Jainas hold that 
the atoms are homogeneous, that is, there are not four kinds of 
atoms corresponding to the four kinds of elements. Every atom 
has the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch. ‘But in the 
case of sound it cannot be said that it is present in the atom 
even in §akti or potentiality, for sound implies serveral molecules 
of several spatial units. Therefore, such a characteristic cannot 
consistently belong to an atom which has only one spatial unit.’ 
However, it may develop the quality of sound when an aggre¬ 
gate is formed by them. (cf. Tattvdrtha-sutra 5.24 and the next 
verse). It is corporeal, for it is the smallest unit of matter and 
matter is invariably of a corporeal form. 

Verse 86 : Sound is produced from skandha-s and skandha-s 
are groups of atoms existing closely together. When they touch 
one another sound is produced. This is the invariable condition 
for the production of sound. 

Note Sound may thus be described as svdbhdvika or prdyogika 
according as the striking together of the skandha-s takes place 
naturally (e.g. the roar of the sea) or due to the purpose of 
some agent (e.g. the sound coming from a musical instrument). 

Verse 87 : [The paramd^u] is eternal. It is [somewhat] not 
without intermediate space (avakdia) and it is also [somewhat] 
not with intermediate space. They distinguish the various 
skandha-s from one another through their space-points {pradesa) 
and also, are the producer of the skandha-s. It is also the 
determinant of time and number. 

Note The atom is eternal, because it is partless. It occupies- 
only one space-point and hence, is not capable of disintegration. 

Though it occupies only one space-point, it may be said to 
have intermediate space, for it accommodates within itself 
colour and other sense-qualities. On the other hand, it may 
be said to be without intermediate space, for it is partless and 
cannot accommodate within itself another space-point. 

The atoms of the different aggregates or skandha-s occupy/ 
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different space-points and the space-points of one cannot be 
occupied by another. Thus they help in differentiating one 
skandha from another. 

The atom may also be a determinant of time, for its move¬ 
ment may be used as a measure of time. Thus, for instance, 
one may say that one ‘moment’ stands for the time taken by 
an atom while moving from one space-point to the immediately 
next space-point. 

‘Being the constitutive element of skandha-s^ it brings about 
quantitative difference of things (dravya-samkhyd). Since its 
associated space-point is the constitutive element of space it is 
indirectly the cause of quantitative difference of space (k^etra- 
sarnkhyd). Since its motion from point to point corresponds to 
duration of time, it is also the basis of quantitative difference of 
time.’ 

Verse 88 One should know that substance to be the paramdifu 
which has a single kind of taste, colour and smell, but two 
kinds of touch ; moreover, it may be the cause of sound, but 
does not itself has the quality of sound, and it is distinct from 
the skandha. 

Note Of the five different colours, five different tastes and two 
different smells, an atom can have only one of each. Of the 
• eight kinds of contact-qualities, an atom may be characterised 
fby two. 
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TATI VARTHASOTRA 

The TattvarthasUtra is an early sTitra work of the Jainas. The author 
Umasvati (according to the Svetambara sect) or UmasvamI (accord¬ 
ing to the Digambara sect) was highly esteemed as an authority by 
both the well-known sects of the Jainas. He was born in the city 
of Nyagrodhiki, but, after renouncing the world, wrote the present 
treatise—the most important and famous one of his works—at Pata- 
liputra. It is difficult to be exact about his date. According to the 
Digambara pattdvall, he should belong to 135-219 A.D. S.C. Vidya- 
bhusana and S. N. Dasgupta think that he lived during 1-85 A.D. 
The present work has a total of 344 sntras divided into ten chapters 
and has been commented upon by a number of Jaina scholars of 
repute including AkalaAka. Though primarily dealing with philo¬ 
sophy, it has importance for the study of the history of ancient 
Indian thought in general as topics like psychology, theology, as¬ 
tronomy, physics, chemistry and others have also been discussed in 
it from the Jaina standpoint. 

The edition followed here is Tattvartha-sUtra with the commen¬ 
tary of Akalahka, ed. Gajadharlal Jain, Sanatana Jaina Graniha- 
mala 4, Benares 1915. 


TEXT 

5.1 : The inanimate substances [lit. bodies] are the medium' 
of motion (dharma), the medium of rest (adharma), space 
{aka&a) and matter (pudgala). 

Note In Jaina terminology the word pudgala stands for 
matter in general including the atoms. The word is irregularly 
formed by the combination of two roots, pur (to fill up) and 
gal (to dissolve). Thus, etymologically, matter or pudgala is 
that which can fill up and be dissolved, that is, is subject to 
such changes as integration and disintegration. 

A question may be put here ; How would the definition 
apply to the atoms which are partless ? To this, the Jainas 
answer that the atoms too arc subject to change—qualitatively ; 
thus, the quality present in an atom in a certain degree may be 
increased or decreased by many degrees. Or, the atoms can 
be called pudgala because of the fact that (while forming an 
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aggregate) they were or will be subject to such changes—they 
possess the potentiality. 

Or, the word pudgala itself may be analysed in a different 
way : pudgala means things which are enjoyed in various 
ways by the living beings. The atoms, though they are not 
liable to be enjoyed as such, would still be covered by the 
description, since they constitute the aggregates which are 
enjoyable. 

5.5 : Material things (pudgala-s) are those which have rupa. 

Note The present sutra offers a general definition of matter. 
Though the word ritpa usually means the quality of colour, it 
is to be taken here in the sense of form or murti. Murti again 
is defined to be transformation through configuration {sarp- 
sthSaia) and qualities. Configuration may be of many types : 
globular iparimap4tda\ triangular (trikopa), quadrangular 
{caturasra), rectangular (dyata) and the like. The qualities are 
four : colour, taste, smell and touch. Thus matter is what 
possesses a distinct configuration as well as the four qualities 
of colour etc. 

Or, the sutra may also be explained by taking the word 
rupa in the sense of the quality of colour only. It does not 
however mean the exclusion of the three other qualities—taste, 
smell and touch—from material things, for colour is invariably 
accompanied by the three other qualities—whatever has colour 
has also taste, smell and touch. 

The plural with the term pudgala has a special significance. 
It implies that matter may be divided into two distinct classes : 
atom {paramapu) and aggregate (skandha). 

5.10 : [The space-points] of the material things are numerable 
{sarpkhyeya) and innumerable (asarplfkyeya) also (ca). 

Note Material aggregates {skandha) are here divided into two 
types: aggregates having countable space-points and aggre¬ 
gates having countless space-points. According to the com¬ 
mentators, the particle ca (also) in the 5fi/ra has been added to 
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refer to a third type and its varieties : aggregates having 
infinite (ananta) space-points. 

There may be an objection. According to the Jainas, there 
are two kinds of space, known as loka and aloka. The space 
in which the other substances are found is called the universe 
orand the empty space outside the universe is called the 
non-universe or ahka. This loka again is admitted to be of 
innumerable space-points. How then can it accommodate an 
aggregate having infinite space-points ? Is it not therefore better 
not to admit this third type of aggregate ? 

In answer, it is pointed out that the atoms are capable of 
being transformed into subtle forms and their capacity to be 
immersed {avagdhana-sdmarthya) remains intact. Thus, even 
in a single space-point, an infinite number of atoms may find 
accommodation. 

Besides, there is no invariable rule that the container must 
be larger in proportion than the thing contained. It is observed, 
for instance, that the fragrance of a campaka flower which 
pervades all the quarters remains confined within the small 
bud, or that a small cake of cow-dung contains within itself 
smoke which is capable of pervading a much larger amount of 
space. 

5.11 : The atom has no [further space-point]. 

Note Commentators have given a number of reasons why an 
atom is admitted to have no further space-point. First, an 
atom is of the extent of one space-point only and hence, no 
further space-point for an atom is conceivable. Secondly, there 
is nothing smaller than an atom ; had there been anything 
smaller it might have been considered as representing the 
further space-point of an atom. Thirdly, the term am (=atom) 
is a self-significant term, meaning 'very small, most minute". 
If an atom even be in possession of further space-points, it 
-^cannot be called for it would then be a collection of space- 
points and rather these should be called ai}u. 

There may be an objection. If an atom be without any 
:8pace-point, it would be non-existept, like horns growing on 
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the head of a hare, for generally things are observed to have* 
space-points, more or less. 

To this, the answer is that it is not claimed that an atom 
has no space-point whatsoever ; it is of the extent of one space- 
point only. Horns on the head of a hare however has no 
space^point at all. 

There may be a further objection. Is it possible to make 
such statements as the front of an atom, the middle of an atom 
or the like ? If possible, an atom would have to be admitted 
as having further space-points. If not possible, an atom should 
be considered non-existent, like the horns on the head of a 
hare. 

To this, the answer is that it is not possible to make state¬ 
ments like the above. Yet an atom would not be non¬ 
existent. For instance, such statements are not possible with 
reference to consciousness (vijndna ); yet its reality is never 
questioned. 

5,23 : The forms of matter {pudgala) are characterised by 
touch, taste, smell and colour. 

Note The qualities of matter are enumerated here. The suffix 
indicating the presence of qualities [viz. matup~vat in the 
expression sparsa-rasa-gandha-varifa-vantab] signifies permanent 
union {nityayoga). The implication is that although there may 
be innumerable modes and degrees of each of these qualities, 
the material things are never without them in one of their 
modes or degrees. 

The main subdivisions of these qualities are as follows : 

Touch, of eight varieties: soft (mrdu), hard (kathina), 
heavy (guru), light (laghu), cold (Sita), hot (u^tna), smooth 
(snigdha) and rough (ruk^a). 

Taste, of five varieties : bitter (tikta), sour (katuka), acidic 
(amla), sweet (madhura) and astringent (ka^ya ); 

Smell, of two varieties : pleasant (surabhi) and unpleasant 
(asurabhi ); 

Colour, of five varieties : blue (m/o), yellow {pUa\ white 
{iukla), black (kff^a) and red (Johita). 
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5.24 : The forms of matter are also characterised by sound 
{&abdd)t union {bandha)^ minuteness {sauk^mya)^ grossness 
{sthaulya)t shape {safjftsthdna), division {bheda)^ darkness 
(tamas)t shade {chdyd), warm light (dtapa), and cool light 
(uddyota). 

Note Some further characteristics of matter are noted here. 
These are not original qualities like touch etc. enumerated in 
the preceding sutra. Matter acquires these characteristics in 
course of various transformations and modifications. 

Pointing out the special significance of the present sutra, 
the commentators say that the qualities of touch etc. are 
common to both atoms and aggregates; those given here are 
possible only in the case of aggregates, though there is a specia¬ 
lity in the case of minuteness. Ultimate minuteness is present 
in the atom$ only, there being nothing smaller. However, aggre¬ 
gates also may be spoken of as having minuteness only in a 
relative sense, for instance, the seed is minute in relation to the 
fruit. 

5.25 : Atoms and aggregates [are the two main divisions of 
matter]. 

Note Though matter may be of infinite varieties, it is divided 
here into two classes, representing either a single unit or a 
collection of many units. 

An atom may be defined as what occupies only one space- 
point and is constantly being transformed through the change 
of its qualities like touch, taste etc. Thus, as against the Nyaya- 
VaiSe$ikas, the Jainas claim that an atom cannot be regarded 
as eternal since they are also subject to change. Owing to the 
minuteness of its size, an atom is itself the beginning, the 
middle and the end. As it has been stated in a popular verse 
(quoted by most of the commentators and referred to as a 
Sastra or the Scripture): The atom is itself the beginning, the 
middle and the end. It cannot be perceived by the senses. 
Ascertain that which cannot be divided as the atom. 

Aggregates are collections of atoms which, due to their 
grossness, can be taken hold of by the hand, thrown away, or 

5 
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similarly handled. This is however a general description, for 
there are aggregates—an aggregate of two atoms only, for 
instance—which cannot be so handled. 

An atom is characterised by a single taste and a single 
smell, for it is partless. Only composite things are observed to 
have varied calours (e.g. a peacock), tastes (e.g. a matulMga 
fruit) or smells (e.g. body-ointments). Howevo*, an atom is 
characterised by two kinds of touch : (i) either of cold and 
hot as well as (ii) either of smooth and rough ; because in such 
cases there is no opposition—an atom may be both cold as well 
as smooth. The four kinds of touch, namely, heavy, light, soft 
and hard are never present in an atom ; they are the qualitiea 
of aggregates only. 

But then how is the existence of the imperceptible atom 
proved ? The atom is proved inferentially, from their effects. 
The aggregates like the body etc. would not have been pro¬ 
duced, if there were no atoms. 

5.26: Aggregates are formed by division (bheda), union 
{sanighdta) [and division-cum-union]. 

Note The splitting up of an aggregate due to internal and 
external causes is called bheda or division. The collection 
together of separate things—forming a single thing—is called 
samghdta or union. Thus there are three ways in which aggre¬ 
gates may be formed : 

1. By union: Union may occur between two atoms, an¬ 
atom and an aggregate, or two aggregates. Thus, by the com¬ 
bination of two separate atoms, an aggregate occupying two 
space- points is formed. By the combination of (i) an aggre¬ 
gate of two space-points with one atom, or of (ii) three 
separate atoms an aggregate occupying three space-points is 
formed. Similarly, an aggregate occupying four space-points 
may be formed by the combination of either (i) four separate 
atoms, or (ii) one atom and an aggregate of three space-points, 
or (iii) two aggregates of two space-points each. Larger 
and larger aggregates may also be formed in such different 
ways. 
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2. By division : By the splitting up of larger aggregates, 
•other aggregates smaller in size upto the smallest one consisting 
•of two atoms only are formed. 

3. By simultaneous union and division : For instance, when 
a new aggregate is formed by the union of two aggregates, or 
two atoms or one atom and one aggregate—resulting from the 
•division of other aggregates. 

5.27 : An atom is produced by division alone [and neither 
by union nor by the process of division-and-union]. 

5.28: [Aggregates produced] by the combined action 
of division and union can be perceived by the visual 
sense. 

Note Though aggregates may be composed of an infinite 
number of atoms, some of them are visible and some invisible. 
How then does the invisible become visible ? The answer to 
this is given in the present sutra : It becomes visible by the 
•combined process of division and union, and not by division 
nlone. What is the reason for this ? When an aggregate of 
minute nature splits, it does not forsake its nature—minuteness. 
However, when an aggregate of minute nature splits and 
combines with another aggregate, its minuteness disappears, 
jgrossness is produced and it becomes visible. 

5.32 : The combination of atoms occurs because of the 
properties of greasiness (snigdhatva) and dryness (rukfiatva) 
present in them. 

Note The present sutra explains how the atoms combine to 
form an aggregate. By nature, some atoms are greasy and 
some dry. A combination can take place between these two 
kinds of atoms. (Some cases of exception and other details 
will be discussed in the subsequent sutra-s). For instance, 
when two atoms, one greasy and another dry, intermingle 
with each other, a two-atom {dvyatfuka) aggregate is produced. 
In the same manner, aggregates of larger proportions are 
also formed. 

The properties of greasiness and dryness, present in the 
-atoms, may be of different degrees : say, of one, two, three, 
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four, numerable, innumerable or infinite degrees. Thus, of the 
greasy atoms, some may be less greasy, some may be more 
greasy, or some may be greasy in even a higher degree. Similar 
would be the case of the dry atoms. All this, the commentators 
point out, are borne out by cases actually observed. For 
instance, the milk of a goat is more greasy than water; the 
milk of a cow is more greasy than that of a goat; the milk of a 
buffalo is more greasy than that of a cow, and the milk of a 
camel is more greasy than that of a buffalo. Similarly the 
chaff of a corn is more dry than the particles of dust, and the 
grains of sand are more dry even than the chaff. 

Thus it is only natural that in the atoms too these proper¬ 
ties should be present in different degrees. 

5.33 : [There is] no combination [leading to an aggregate] 
among [atoms] characterised by the lowest degrees of the two 
properties. 

Note In the preceding sutra it has been stated that a combina¬ 
tion takes place among the greasy and the dry atoms. An 
exception to this rule is noted here : There is no combination 
of the lowest degrees of greasiness and dryness. The implication 
of the sutra may be put more clearly thus : 

(la) : One degree (-lowest degree) of greasiness does not 
combine with greasiness of either one degree or any higher 
degree, such as, two, three etc., numerable, innumerable or 
infinite degrees. 

(lb) : One degree of greasiness does not combine with 
dryness of either one degree or any higher degree. 

(2a): One degree of dryness does hot combine with 
dryness of either one degree or any higher degree. 

(2b): One degree of dryness does not combine with 
greasiness of either one degree or any higher degree. 

Justifying such cases of exception, the commentators 
remark that the fact is established by actual experience. For 
instance, drops of water and grains of sand, possessing respec¬ 
tively the lowest degrees of greasiness and dryness, do not 
combine to form an agregate or a distinct substance. 
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5.34: [There is no combination] between equal degrees of 
the same property. 

Note The present sutra states the exceptions—the absence of 
aggregate-forming combinations~in the cases of the higher 
degrees of the properties. This is what is implied : 

(a) : For instance, there is nO combination between two 
degrees of greasiness and two degrees of dryness, or between 
three degrees of greasiness and three degrees of dryness. 

(b) : For instance, there is no combination between two 
degrees of greasiness and two degrees of greasiness, or between 
two degrees of dryness and two degrees of dryness. 

However, the combination of the same kinds even is 
possible in case there is difference in the degrees of greasiness 
and dryness. 

5.35 : But [there is combination] between degrees differing 
l>y two units [only]. 

Note From the implication, of the previous sutra it follows 
that there would be combination between atoms of the same 
kind and the opposite kind, if there be difference in the degrees 
of the two properties, greasiness and dryness. The present 
sutra specifies that such difference must be by two degrees 
only, neither more nor less. The point may be illustrated as 
follows: 

(a) Greasiness of 2 degrees combines with greasiness of 

4 degrees, but never with greasiness of 1 degree, 2 degrees, 
3 degrees, 5 degrees, etc. 

(b) Greasiness of 3 degrees combines with greasiness of 

5 degrees, but never with greasiness of 1 degree, 2 degrees, 
3 degrees, 4 degrees, 6 degrees, etc. Exactly similar would be 
the case of the property of dryness. These are cases of 
‘Combinations of the same kind. The rule holds good also 
for cases of combinations of the different kind. Thus, for 
instance : 

(a) Greasiness of 2 degrees combines with dryness of 4 
•degrees, but never with dryness of 1 degree, 2 degrees etc. 
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(b) Dryness of 2 degrees combines with greasiness of 4 
degrees, but never with greasiness of 1 degree, 2 degrees etc. 
The atoms, being combined in this manner, give rise to larger 
and larger aggregates. 

5.36; In the process of combination the higher degrees 
transform [the lower ones]! 

Note The present sutra seeks to explain why combination is 
said to take place between higher and lower degrees only, and 
not between equal degrees. It is observed, for instance, that 
treacle, full of sweetness, transforms the particles of dust etc. 
falling upon it, into sweet things, by imparting its own sweet¬ 
ness to them. From such instances it is concluded that the 
higher degrees transform the lower degree.'^. Thus, for instance, 
greasiness and dryness of four degrees transform greasiness 
and dryness of two degrees. As a result the previous state 
disappears and another state of four degrees is manifested, 
and oneness is produced. Otherwise the two would appear 
separate in spite of union, as in the case of a cloth woven with 
black and white yarns. 
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nyAyakumudacandra 

The Nyaya-kunmda-candra of Prabhacandra is a commen tary on the 
Laghlyastraya (a collection of three small treatises, Pramanapraveiat. 
NayapraveSa and PravacanapraveSd) of AkalaAka, the great Jaina 
logician. PrabhScandra, a member of the Digambra sect, was a 
great scholar and talented writer. His most famous work is the 
Prameya-kamala-martanda, a commentary on Matiiikyanandin's. 
Parlksamukha-sUtra. In his works, he has elaborately discussed the 
viewpoints of opponents and refuted them with great skill and 
ingenuity. According to S. C. Vidyabhusana, his date is about 825^ 
A. D. Mahendra Kumar Sastri however places him somewhere 
between 980 A. D. and 106S A. D. (Hindi introduction, Prameya- 
kamala-mdrtamia, p. 67). 

The edition followed here is Nyaya-kumuda-candra (Vol. I), ed.. 
Mahendra Kumar Nyayasastri, Bombay 1938. 


TEXT 

Now [the Nyaya-VaiSesika view on the atom] is being 
refuted.^ 

It has been said [by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas], am ong other 
things, that the elements of earth, water, fire and air are each 
of two kinds [viz. eternal, when they are of the nature of atoms,, 
and non-etemal, when they are of the nature of effects or 
products].* 

But all this is illogical, because there is no proof for their 
existence in the form of the atom.® The visual perception of 
persons like ourselves is not capable of proving their existence 
[i.e. of earth>atom, water-atom etc.], because the atoms lie- 
beyond the range of the senses. Nor can inference [prove 
their existence], for it is impossible to cite an inference establi¬ 
shing the existence [of the atom s]. 

Here is an objection. There is an inference [proving tho 
existence of the atom], namely : the effects such as the dyad 
And others are produced from causes which have a magnitude 
smaller than that of their own [i.e. causes have a smaller 
magnitude and the effects a greater one], because they are all 
effects, for instance, the jar etc.®. 
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However, this also is a statement made without proper 
judgement, because there is no rule that an eifect is invariably 
produced from causes having a magnitude smaller than that of 
its own. To explain, which of the alternatives exactly is 
sought to be proved by the above inference: (i) whatever is 
an effect is produced from causes [having a smaller magnitude] 
and (ii) only effects characterised by substancehood [i.e. 
produced substances] are so ? In the first alternative, there is 
an irregularity in the instances of knowledge and others, 
because, though effects, they are not produced from causes 
having a magnitude smaller than that of their own. In the 
second alternative, there is an irregularity in the instances of 
ash and others, for ash though an effect as well as a substance 
[viz. earth-substance] is not observed to be produced 
from causes having a smaller magnitude than that of its 
own.* 

The general rule that is possible is not that the cause is 
always a substance smaller in magnitude than the effect, but 
that there can be no effect without a cause. For it is observed 
that the cause may be a substance (i) greater in magnitude than 
the effect, (ii) smaller in magnitude than the effect and (iii) 
equal in magnitude with the effect. Thus, one finds actually 
that from a bunch of straws and a ball of cotton with parts 
loosely joined—both of a larger magnitude—are produced ash 
and a ball of cotton with parts compactly joined—both of a 
smaller magnitude. [That is, the cause is greater in magnitude 
than the effect.] Again, from a seed which is of a smaller 
magnitude springs forth a tree which is of greater magnitpde. 
[That is, the cause is smaller in magnitude than the effect.] 
Further, from the same quantity of milk is produced the same 
quantity of curd. [That is, the cause and the effect are equal 
in magnitude.] 

On the basis of the fact that some effect-substances are 
produced from causes having a smaller magnitude than that of 
their own, it is not proper to try to establish [a, general rule to 
the effect] that all effect-substances are so, for, in that case, 
finding that sound, lightning, lamp and such other objects are 
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momentary, one would be led to the absurd conclusion that all 
objects are momentary* Here we have merely some instances, 
but there is no universal rule concerning the totality of 
objects ; hence, it [i.e. the momentariness of all objects] is not 
proved. 

And the same is the case with the above position [of the 
atomists] also. Thus, the existence of the atom can be proved 
by no means whatsoever ; hence, in the inference “substances 
like the earth etc., when they are of the nature of atoms, are 
eternal, because they are existent, but uncaused”, the reason is 
one...[vitiated by a fallacy].* 

The probandum {vise?ya = sddhya^titTTi?L\\ty) too is un¬ 
proved, because the atoms are subsequent to [i.e. produced 
from] the breaking up {bheda) of an aggregate (skandha).’’ 
Thus, [we have an inference indicating that the atom too is 
caused :] the atom has for its cause the disintegration of a 
“whole”-substance (amyavi-dravya), namely, an aggregate, 
because it is invariably preceded by such disintegration ; as for 
instance, the potsherds which follow [i.e. appear subsequent to] 
the disintegration of the jar. This is not something unproved, 
for it is well-known that one becomes aware of the existence of 
an atom only after a “whole”-substance, such as a dyad or the 
like, has been disintegrated. 

It would be improper to contend that, from the disintegra¬ 
tion of such a substance, what results is only disjunction 
'{yibhaga) and not the atom. For, it leads to the absurdity 
that an aggregate too is without any cause. It can indeed 
•be argued that when the atoms are collected together 
what is produced is only conjunction {sarfiyoga) and not the 
aggregate.® 

[Objection] There exist some atoms which always remain 
isolated (svatantra), and hence, it follows that they exist 
independent of the disintegration of an aggregate. [That is, 
they are to be admitted as uncaused.] As such, the probans 
ioifered by the Jainas] becomes partly unproved.® [Answer] 
This is a mere wishful thinking [on the part of the Nyaya- 
y aiSe$ikas], for such atoms are simply non-existent. There 
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will moreover be a contradiction with the following inference : 
the atoms under dispute also are subsequent to the breaking up* 
of an aggregate, because they are nothing but atoms ; as for 
instance, an atom occurring subsequent to the breaking up of 
the dyad etc.^® 

Here is an objection. The yarns which are later than the* 
production of the cloth may be said to result from the dis¬ 
integration of the cloth ; but the yarns which are there prior 
to the production of the cloth cannot be preceded by such 
disintegration. Similarly, there may be some atoms which are 
not preceded by the breaking up of an aggregate. 

However, this too is not a sound objection. For the fact 
that they also [i.e. the yarns or the atoms alleged to be not due 
to the breaking up of an aggregate] result from the disintegra¬ 
tion of an aggregate is established by the fact of there being a. 
different stream {praveijil) [of aggregates]. [That is, the alleged 
yarns or the atoms may not be due to the breaking up of some 
present group of aggregates, still they must have been due to> 
the breaking up of some previous group of aggregates.] 

Here is a further objection. You have yourselves advocated^ 
the non-existence of the atom on the ground that there is no¬ 
proof for their existence. It is therefore not proper to put 
forward the thesis that they are preceded by the breaking up of 
an aggregate. 

This objection also is not proper, because in fact you 
[the Nyaya-VaiSe$ikas] have succeeded in establishing the 
non-existence of the atom, being unable to cite any proof for 
their existence, which is logically sound. On the other hand, 
in our view, there is an inference, free from defects, to prove 
the atom; as such, the reality of the atom is conclusively 
established. 

So our thesis that the atoms are preceded by the breaking: 
up of an aggregate is justified.^* 

[The inference is as follows.] The variation in the degrees- 
of minute magnitude must come to rest somewhere because 
it is a kind of variation in the degrees of magnitude; for 
instance, the variation in the degrees of gross magnitude. Andi 
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the substance in which it comes to rest is the atom.^ ® Therefore, 
it is not impossible to prove the reality of the atom. 

It is however not possible [to accept] their absolute 
eternality (nityaikarupatd). If they be of such nature, it 
would not be possible to justify logically their [capability of] 
serving some useful purpose (arthakriyd-kdritvay^ either in 
succession or simultaneously.^* 

To explain, are the atoms, alleged to be absoslutely eternal, 
of the nature of “always non-productive of an effect” or the 
“opposite” V “ In the first alternative, there is an absurdity, 
namely, the effects, such as the dyad and others, are always 
non-existent, for their production from such atoms as are of 
the nature of always non-productive of an effect is not justified. 
A thing is never produced from what is of the nature of non¬ 
productive of that thing; for instance, a barley-seedling is 
never produced from a rice-seed. And you conceive that the 
atom is of the nature of always non-productive of effects, such 
as the dyad and others. 

Thus in fact, the atom would only become non-existent, 
since they do never produce an effect. Whatever does never 
produce an effect is not existent; for instance, a lotus blooming 
in the sky. And in your view, the atom too does never 
produce an effect, for they are [admitted to be] of the nature 
of always non-productive of an effect.'* 

If, on the other hand, the atoms are admitted to be of the 
nature of always producing their effects, then, we ask an^Hiieyi 
intended to be of such a nature by themselves or as aided by 
co-operating causes?'*^ If they be so by themselves, then,, 
all the effects produced from them must appear at the same 
moment, since they all have their causes intact {avikala). 
Things that have their causes intact are all produced at the 
same moment; for instance, the many seedlings coming out at 
the same moment. And all the things admitted to be the 
effects of the atoms which are by nature always productive 
of the effects have their causes intact. If it be that the effects 
are not produced from them in spite of having their causes 
intact, then arises the absurdity of their being never produced,. 
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since there is no distinction [between having and not haivng 
the causes intact]. 

As against the above, the following n^ay be contended. 
In the production of an effect, there operate three kinds of 
causes ; the inherent {samavdyin\ the non-inherent (asamavdyin) 
and the efficient (nimitta). The inherent cause is the one in 
which the effect inheres ; for instance, two atoms in the case 
of a dyad. The non-inherent cause is the one that produces 
the effect either by sharing the same locus with the effect or 
by sharing the same locus with a cause of the effect; for 
instance, in the production of a cloth, the conjunction of the 
yarns. 

And in the production of the colour of the cloth, the colour 
of the yarns which are the causes of the cloth. The rest [i.e. 
causes other than the inherent and the non-inherent ones] are 
-the efficient causes ; for instance, adt^tOf dkdia and so on.^* 
Thus [it may be argued] that [when the atoms are there by 
themselves] there being an absence of conjunction—which is a 
necessary factor [i.e. one of the causes] it is not proved that the 
causes of the things are intact.^^ 

This also is mere reverence [for your own opinion], for the 
conjunction etc. do not produce any special potency (atiiaya) in 
the atoms and hence, their necessity [for producing the effect] 
is not logically established. 

^ If it be argued that the conjunction itself is their special 
•iKilillicy ? [Thus, there would be no question of the conjunction 
'producing any further potency.]*® 

[To the above, we ask :] Is this conjunction eternal or non- 
cternal ? [It can be neither.] 

If it be eternal, the effeat would be produced always, for the 
'Special potency in the form of the conjunction would be ever¬ 
-present.** 

If it be non-eternal [and hence, something produced], what 
will be the special potency in its own production, some con¬ 
junction or movement ?** 

If conjunction [is said to be the special potency], [we ask], 
Js it the selfsame conjunction or a different conjunction ?■■ 
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It cannot be the selfsame conjunction, because such a con¬ 
junction is yet unproved and also because it is impossible for 
one to be operative in the production of one’s own self.*® 

It can neither be a different conjunction, for no such con¬ 
junction is admitted [even by the opponent]; and even if it is 
admitted, it would be necessary to admit, for its [i.e. of the 
second conjunction] production, a further conjunction [i.e. a 
third one] as the special potency and thus, there would follow 
the fallacy of infinite regress.*^ 

Movement also cannot be [admitted to be] the special 
potency, for the difficulties previously mentioned would occur 
as well, [when the opponent tries to explain] the production of 
such movement.*® 

Moreover, you [i.e. the Nyaya-Vai^esikas] admit that move¬ 
ment in the atoms is produced by a conjunction of the self with 
the atom as assisted by adrsfa,^^ thus you have to admit of 
some special potency for the production of the said self-atom 
coujunction. In this case also, the same difficulty would arise, 
leading consequently to yet another infinite regress. 

Besides, [what is the nature of ] that particular conjunction 
which gives rise to the products like the dyad etc. : Is it 
located in the atom or in something else, or simply without any 
locus 7®*^ 

In the first alternative, [we ask]; Is or is not the locus 
itself produced, when the conjunction is produced ? If the locus 
is produced, the atoms will have to be considered as effects, for 
they are getting transformed—forsaking the unconjoined state 
they are attaining the conjoined state. If, on the other hand, 
the locus [i.e. the atom] is not produced, how can the conjunc¬ 
tion be located therein, for the two [viz. the conjunction and the 
atom] being characterised by contradictory characters [viz. non- 
eternality and eternality], the one would become absolutely 
different from the other. [Of the two things absolutely different 
from each other, one cannot be the locus of another as for 
instance, a cow and a horse.]® ® 

If it be argued that, in spite of being so, it is considered 
to be located in the atoms only, on the ground that it is related. 
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to them ? [Then, we ask :] What would be the relation by 
which it would be related to them—inherence (samavaya), 
•conjunction (saifiyoga) or the cause-effect relation ?”* 

It cannot be related through inherence, because such a 
relation is unproved.*”...Nor can it be related through conjun¬ 
ction, because conjunction for a conjunction is not possible— 
conjunction being a quality can only reside in a substance.** 
Nor can it be related through the cause-effect relation, because 
the atoms [cannot be accepted as] causes for the conjunction. 
They [cannot be accepted to be] so, because they are not 
characterised by any special potency. If a thing, even though 
without any special potency, is admitted to be a cause, there 
follows the absurdity of the effect being produced always, for 
there would be no distinction [to justify the occasional 
presence or absence of the effect]. If however some potency 
,[in the atoms] is admitted, there will ensue the fallacy of 
infinite regress, because a further potency—for the pro¬ 
duction of the [previous]—would have to be admitted, [and so 
on].** 

If the conjunction is [supposed to be] located in something 
else, it cannot be a potency of the atoms, for it would have no 
connection with them. It can be the potency of that particular 
thing only wherein it is resident and of nothing else ; otherwise 
there would be absurdities.** 

The alternative that the conjunction is without any locus is 
illogical, for it is a quality ; whatever is a quality is not without 
a locus, for instance, colour and others. And you consider 
conjunction to be a quality. Or, [if you prefer it to be] without 
any locus [even then] logically, it cannot be a quality. What¬ 
ever is without any locus is not a quality, for instance, dkaSa 
and others. And the conjunction which is, as you admit, the 
special potency of the atoms is without any locus. [Hence it is 
not a quality.]*’ 

Besides, how does the said conjunction of atoms occur, in 
their entirety (sarvdtmand) or through a segment (ekadeJa) ? 
If it occurs in their entirety, the resulting lump (pi^a) would 
[he simply atomic [and not anything gross]. Again, if it occurs 
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through a segment, there foHows the absurdity that the atom 
too has parts.’ ’ 

Therefore, it is not possible that the atoms would have the 
nature [i.e. capability] of producing them [i.e. the effects like 
the dyad and others] by themselves. 

Nor can they do so as aided by cooperating causes. For, [in 
that case, we ask, what exactly is the nature of the cooperating 
causes :] Are they some distinctive properties located in [the 
.atoms] themselves, or are they some different things ? 

In the first alternative, there arises the so many difficulties 
previously pointed out.’® 

As to the second alternative, [we ask :] Do the different 
things [alleged to be the cooperating causes] produce any 
tspeciality {upakdra) in the atoms, or not ? Tf they do, [we ask 
tigain:] Is this speciality different or not different [from its 
locus] ? If it is not different, the atoms would become effects. 
If it is different, then the effect being really produced by that 
speciality, the atoms cannot be regarded as the causes.” 

If it is said that the causes .have for their cooperating cause 
only the speciality [=the first speciality] produced by the group 
'{of these different things] ?” Then [we ask :] Does the [first] 
-speciality operate as the cooperating cause through a [second] 
speciality or by mere presence ? In the first alternative, there 
would be infinite regress, for one would have to admit that this 
{second] speciality too operates as a cooperative cause only by 
producing a [third] speciality, [and so on]. In the second alter¬ 
native, there would be an absurdity, for, if cooperation means 
mere presence, then, anything and everything may be considered 
the cooperative cause for anything and everyting, [for instance, 
an ass standing nearby in the case of a jar.] 

Moreover, do the cooperating causes assist the atoms by 
.affecting one another among themselves or otherwise ? If 
they do so by affecting [one another], then, in either of the 
alternatives—(i) that the assistance from them is in the 
form of something totally different and (ii) that it is not 
■different—all the difficulties mentioned earlier would follow 
inevitably.” 
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It may be maintained that the cooperating causes affect 
neither the atoms nor one another among themselves, for the 
fact is that only they produce the effect jointly.** This is also 
illogical. For, [we then ask :] Are the atoms which producee 
th effect conjointly with the cooperating causes individually 
capable {samartha) or incapable [of producing the effect] ? [And 
neither of the alternatives can be accepted.] 

If they are capable [individually], each of them would 
produce the effect and there would be as many effects as there 
are atoms ; and moreover, their dependence upon the coopera¬ 
ting causes would be unnecessary. 

If they are incapable individually, how is it that they acquire 
the capability in their presence ?** 

If it is said that the capability is acquired from those very 
cooperating causes, [we ask :] Is the capability-due to the 
cooperating causes— something non-different or different from 
the atoms ? 

If it is not different, the atoms would have to be considered 
as effects. If it is different, it cannot be related to the atoms 
[through any relation], for the [alleged] relations of inherence 
etc. are unproved. Besides, it would be possible to assume that 
the effect is produced from the capability itself and then the 
atoms need not be considered causes at all.^* 

Or, let it be assumed that the atoms have some sort of 
potency. Still, [considering the fact that the atoms produce 
different effects, we ask :] Do the atoms produce the various 
effects as endowed with the same property or as endowed with 
a different property in each case ?** 

If they do so as endowed with the same property, all the 
effects will be the same, since they are effects produced from 
causes with the same property. Whatever are effects produced 
from causes with the same property are the same....And similar 
is the case with the innumerable effects intended to be produced 
by the atoms. 

If, on the other hand, they do so as endowed with a different 
property, [we ask again :] At that moment, does or does not 
its previous nature disappear ? 
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If it disappears, then the atoms will have to be considered 
non-eternal, for [non-eternality] means nothing but the loss of 
one’s own property {svarupa-pracyuti). Whatever [sometimes} 
loses its own property is non-eternal, just as, the jar etc. And 
the atoms lose their own previous property, when a different 
property is produced in them. 

If however it does not disappear, how can there appear in 
them a different property ? 

A thing from which the previous property has not disappea¬ 
red cannot have a new property in it; as for instance, so long 
as the fingers do not lose their contracted (sarpkucita) state, they 
do not acquire an expanded (prasarita) state. And [it is 
admitted that] the atoms when they acquire the nature of 
producing the later effect {uttara kdrya) do not lose the nature 
of producing the previous effect (prdktana-kdrya). 

Even if such a thing be possible at that moment [i.e. even if 
it be assumed that the previous-effect-producing-nature remains 
in the atoms when the later-effect-prod ucing-nature appears in 
them], there would follow an absurdity ; All the effects should 
be produced at the same moment, for the capability of produc¬ 
ing all the effects remains in the atoms at the same moment. 

Thus, if the atoms are admitted to be absolutely eternal 
in nature, it cannot be logically explained how they would 
produce effects. [On the other hand, it would be more logical 
to admit that] it becomes possible for the atoms to acquire 
the nature of producing-the-effects, only when they undergo 
transformation through a specific form of conjunction—after 
forsaking their previous nature of not-producing-the-effects. It 
is therefore proved that the atoms are somewhat non-eternal.*’ 
The inference is as follows : Objects which are the causes 
of effects produced in succession are non-eternal, just as, the 
seed etc. which produce the sprout etc.—effects that come 
about in succession. Of similar nature are the atoms. 

Therefore, [absolutely] eternal substances in the form of 
the atoms of earth etc., as have been admitted by the Nyaya- 
Vai^e$ikas, are not established... 

An objection [against the reality of the ’whole* has been 
6 
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raised by the Buddhist]>* The transformation [of many] into 
one results from the conjunction of the component parts. But 
the conjunction of the component parts cannot be justified, 
through either entirety or a segment.** 

[Jaina answer to the above : ] All this is illogical. For, 
when you [the Buddhist] make a statement like the above, 
do you mean to convey an absence of relation [among the 
parts] or do you intend to convey a relation [among the parts] 
occurring in a quite different way—other than one through 
either entirety or a segment ?. 

In the first alternative, there is contradiction with direct 
ob servation, for a relation among the parts of an object is 
perceptually known. If no such relation were there, when 
some portion of a rope, a bamboo<stem or a stick etc. is pulled 
at, other portions of the same would not have been pulled at. 
[But the fact is really otherwise.] It is an observed fact that 
if one thing is not related to another thing, a pull at one 
does not result in a pull at the other ; for instance, a pull at 
the jar [does not result in a pull at] the wall. And, in your 
view, the upper portions of a rope, a bamboo-stem or a stick 
etc. are not related to the lower portions.** 

On the other hand, you may intend to convey that the 
mutual relation among the parts is effected in a different way, 
other than being through entirety or a segment. This is 
however quite logical, for the relation [among the parts] of 
objects is observed to be effected in a different way, namely, 
[because of] being of the nature of viscous {snigdha) and dry 
{rukfa). In fact, in the case of powdered barley {saktu) and 
water etc. [for instance], no different kind of property other 
than these two [viz. viscosity and dryness] is observed to be 
the cause of their mutual relation [i. e. sticking together].*^ 

As to the contention that the atoms would have to be 
considered as composed of six parts,** [we ask:] Do you 
raise this objection with regard to component parts {arambhaka- 
deia) [i.e. is it meant that an atom is produced out of six 
parts] or with regard to the property that causes conjunction 
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[i.e. is it meant that in an atom there are six properties which 
cause conjunction with six directions] ? 

In the first alternative, there is mutual contradiction 
{between the subject and the predicate of your statement] ‘the 
atom [ the minutest particle, not divisible into further parts] 
is composed of six parts’. If they be really composed of six 
parts, they would be of a greater magnitude in comparison with 
their own component parts and then, how can they be at all 
atoms {paramaf}u^X\it minutest element, nothing smaller than 
which is possible] ? An atom [by definition] is what has a 
very small magnitude—no magnitude smaller than which is 
possible.®® 

The second alternative however is free from objection, for 
in the case of atoms [some sort of] parts, namely, the pro¬ 
perties which cause the conjunctions of an atom [with different 
directions]—the property being different in relation to each 
particular direction {digbhaga)—are actually to be admitted. 
Otherwise, how can the things like the jar and others—capable 
of serving various useful purposes, such as the collection of 
water etc.—be produced ? Indeed, the atoms, if they be 
similar to iron sticks (ayah-iaidkd) [which, though close, stand 
apart from one another], cannot do so, since they are not 
related to one another. Things which are not related to one 
another, are not capable of serving useful purposes like the 
collection of water etc., as for instance, atoms which occupy 
different spatial positions. And, in your opinion, the atoms 
{comprising different groups] which are known by the terms 
*jar’ etc., are not related to one another. 

[Objection] If it be argued that the atoms are capable of 
doing so when they have ‘spatial contiguity* {deSa-pratyasatti) 
{i.e. they need not have mutual conjunctions, their closeness 
being enough] ? [Answer] Such a defence is not possible. If 
the reality of the ‘whole’ is not admitted, spatial contiguity 
too becomes unjustified, because space (deiSa) also is a 
■‘whole’.®* 

Thus is also refuted another view [concerning the atoms} 
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that, in the visual cognitions of things, the [so-called] jar etc. 
are only of the nature of an accumulation (pracaya) of atoms— 
atoms which are mutually distinct and partless. Indeed, the 
atoms with such nature as described above are never revealed 
in anybody’s visual cognitions, for in all such cognitions of the 
living being, only such objects are revealed as are permanent^ 
gross and of a common nature,*" 



Chapter Two 


BAUDDHA 

abhidharmakoSa 

Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharmakoia was born at Puru$a- 
pura (modern Peswar) in Gandhara. Himself one of the foremost 
scholar among the Buddhists, he was the younger brother of Asahga, 
another illustrious personality and one of the early authorities be¬ 
longing to the Vijfi&navada school of Buddhism. According to one 
tradition, Vasubandhu at first belonged to the Sarvastivadin sect, 
but later was converted to Vijflanavada by his elder brother. Though 
generally placed in the 4th Century A.D., there is diversity of 
opinion regarding his date—he has been variously placed by scho¬ 
lars between A.D. 400 and A.D. 600. 

Vasubandhu was a prolific writer and the number of works attri¬ 
buted to his authorship exceeds thirty. The Abhidharmakoia, a com¬ 
prehensive work explaining the Sarvastivadin or Vaibha$ika doc¬ 
trines, consists of verses followed by a commentary in prose by the 
author himself and is divided into eight chapters (called Koia- 
sthdna). The short extract given below is included in the commen¬ 
tary on verse 43, chapter 1. It records the different opinions on the 
nature of atoms as held by the different groups of the Vaibha$ikas 
themselves. For the notes I have mainly depended on the commen¬ 
tary of Yaiomitra. The edition followed is Abhidharmakoia with 
the commentary of Yaiomitra, ed. Svami Dvarikadasa Sastri, 
Varanasi 1970. 


TEXT 

Do the atoms actually touch one another ? Or, do they not ? 

The KaSmirakas say : They do not actually touch. 

What is the ground [for this view] ? If the atoms would 
touch one another in their entirety, the [resulting] substances 
would be simply a lump (mUra). If, on the other hand, the 
atoms would touch one another through their segments, they 
would become composite. But the atoms are [conceived to be] 
partless. ^ 
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How then, there can be the production of sound ? Precisely 
for this reason [i.e. since the atoms do not touch one another]* 
If they would have touched one another, one hand or one piece 
of stone would have stuck together with the other hand or 
another piece of stone, when the two are struck against each 
other [for making a sound].* 

But, then, how is it that when one group of atoms (=an 
object) strikes against another group of atoms (~ an object), 
the atoms do not scatter away ? Because they are held in their 
places by the element of air {vayudhdtu). Sometimes the ele¬ 
ment of air has the function of scattering away, for instance^ 
when all things disintegrate [i.e. at the time of cosmic dissolu¬ 
tion] ; and, again, sometimes the same has the function of 
holding together, for instance, when something rolls over...And 
what their compactness really means is that there can exist 
nothing in-between the atoms. Thus, the aggregates, being 
composite, may touch one another and there would be no 
objection.* 

If such a position is accepted, the implication of the follow¬ 
ing extract from the Vibha^d* also becomes justified. After 
putting the question “How is the touched {spxH^^) produced— 
from causes which are touched or from causes which are not 
touched**, it has been stated in answer: According to the 
nature of the cause. Sometimes the non-touched {aspx^ta) is 
produced from causes which are touched, when there is dis¬ 
integration.* Sometimes the louc/ietf is produced from causes 
which are non-touched, when there is accumulation.® Some¬ 
times the touched is produced from causes which are touched, 
when the accumulated ones gather to-gether.'^ Sometimes the 
non-touched is produced from causes which are non-touched, for 
instance, the group of dust-particles coming through the 
window.® 

Bhadanta Basumitra says that [if it is admitted that] the 
atoms actually touch one another, their existence upto the 
subsequent moment would have to be accepted.® 

Bhadanta says that the atoms do not actually touch, but 
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when there is no intervening gap among them they are given 
the name ‘touched’.^® 

The view of Bhadanta is to be accepted. Otherwise, the 
atoms would have gap among themselves and what would 
prevent the entrance of other [moving] objects in those empty 
spaces ? As such, how would the aggregates of atoms (—objects) 
be admitted as capable of obstruction (sapratigha) ? 

[Besides,] there is no aggregate as distinct from the atoms 
themselves.*^ The atoms only—in an aggregated form—touch 
one another and become visible. 
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VIJSAPTIMATRATA-SIDDHI (VIMSikA) 

The VijfiaptimatratS-siddhi (Vifpiikd) of Vasubandhu (see under 
AbhidharmakoSa), a 'Stnall treatise written from the VijfiSnavada 
standpoint, consists of 22 verses followed by brief comments in 
prose by the author himself. 

The edition mainly followed is VitpSatikd Vijftaptimdtratd- 
sitldhi, ed. N. A. Sastri, Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, 
Sikim 1964. 


TEXT 

Verse II : The object [alleged to be revealed in a cognition] 
is not one, nor is it many being in the form of atoms; 
nor can it be a combination {sarnhata) of atoms ; because an 
atom itself is unproved.^ ® 

Comm.(vxtti) Now, then, what is the implication? What 
would be the exact nature of the things (dyatanas) —namely, 
rupa and others—which are each alleged to be the underlying 
object of the cognitions of rupa and others ? Are they each one 
entity, in the form of a * whole’, as they are admitted to be by 
the Vai^esikas ? Or, are they many, being in the form of 
atoms ? Or, are they a combination of atoms ? 

[None of the alternatives is logically tenable.] The object 
cannot be one [in the form of a *whole*], because nowhere is 
ever perceived something else, over and above the parts, that 
may represent a ’whole*. Nor can the object be many [being 
in the form of atoms], because the atoms are not perceived 
singly. Nor can it be said that only a combination of atoms 
becomes the object, because the atoms as a single [i.e. partless] 
substance is not proved.** 

Why is it not so proved ? Because— 

Verse 12 : If an atom has conjunction with six other atoms 
simultaneously, it would have to be composed of six parts. If 
however all the six atoms are considered to be conjoined at one 
and the same point the resulting substance would be nothing 
but an atom.** 
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Comm. If an atom comes in conjunction, simultaneously, 
with six other atoms coming in from six different directions, an 
atom would have to be considered as composed of six parts, 
because the portion occupied by one cannot be occupied by 
another. If however it is admitted that the portion occupied 
by one is the same as the portion to be occupied by the six 
others, then, all the atoms being coincident, all resulting subs¬ 
tances would be of the nature of atom only, because they would 
not be distinct from one another. As a result, no substance 
would be visible. In fact, the atoms are incapable of conjunc¬ 
tion, because they are [conceived to be] partless.^ ^ 

Verse 13 : If there can be no conjunction among atoms, then, 
what is there to be conjoined in the case of the combinations 
{of atoms] ? It cannot moreover be said that the conjunction 
of atoms is not possible because of partlessness. 

Comm. The possibility of such an absurdity [viz. an atom 
being composed of six parts] does not arise, for, as the Kasmira 
Vaibha$>kas maintain, the combinations of atoms are conjoined 
with one another [and not the atoms]. The following question 
is to be put to them : Is the so-called combination of atoms 
really something distinct from the atoms ? [Evidently not. 
Thus the problem of conjunction remains all the same.] The 
word ^'conjunction” is to be added here. If it be said that 
even the combinations do not get conjoined with one another ? 
In that case, it cannot be contended that the conjunction of 
atoms is not possible since they are partless, for [you are] not 
admitting the fact of conjunction even in the case of combina¬ 
tions which are composite. Therefore, the atom as a single 
substance is not proved.^* 

Verse 14 : That which has difference due to spatial division 
cannot be logically a single entity. (If difference due to spatial 
division is not admitted), how can (one atom) put (another 
atom) into shade or (one atom) cover up (another atom)?^^ 
(Moreover), if the combination is not something different 
(from mere atoms), it too can be neither put into shade nor 
covered. ' ' 
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Comm. It does not matter whether the conjunction of atoms- 
is admitted or not. (The atom as a single entity cannot be 
established also because of the following consideration.) The 
facings of the atom—starting with the one towards the eastern 
direction and ending with the one towards the lower direction 
—are all different from one another, and thus, there being 
difference due to spatial division (i.e. there being logically 
different portions of an atom each pertaining to a particular 
facing), how can the atom corresponding to them (i.e. the 
different facings) be rightly considered a single entity ? 

If in the case of each atom, there is really no difference due 
to spatial division, how does it happen that, at sunrise, thero 
is shade elsewhere and there is light elsewhere ? Indeed, 
(according to the atomist), an atom has got no other portion 
in relation to which (it may be said) that there is no light 
there. Again, how can one atom be covered up by another 
atom, unless (in an atom) difference due to spatial division is 
admitted?** Indeed, (according to the atomist), an atom has- 
got no other portion in relation to which (it may be said) that 
since an atom does not move into that portion, there can be no 
impingement (pratighdta) of one atom by another atom. And,, 
as has already been pointed out [under verse 12 above], if there 
is no impingement, ail the atoms being coincident, all combi¬ 
nations would be nothing more than atomic. 

But, then, why not admit that the facts of ‘shade* and 
‘cover’ are related to the combination, and not to an individual 
atom?** [As against this, the anti-atomist asks:] Do you 
admit that this combination in relation to which the facts of 
‘shade’ and ‘cover’ are said to be possible is something different 
from the atoms themselves ? The answer is in the negative. If 
however the combination is not admitted to be something 
different from the atoms, then, the facts of shade and 
cover cannot be said to be possible even in relation to the: 
combination. 

(The atomist says) : [The combination of atoms which go 
Into the making of gross external objects] are only a “peculiar 
way of existing together” {samiveia-^parikalpa). What is the 
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use of discussing such a question as **Is it simply atoms or a 
combination of atoms*’, unless you can successfully disprove 
the existence of the specific characters (lak^a^a) [of external 
objects] like colour etc. ? (The anti-atomist says :) What then* 
are their specific characters ? (The atomist answers ;) The 
property of being perceived by the eye, etc. and being charac* 
terised by blueness, etc.*^ 

(The anti-atomist answers :) To be exact, the point we are 
critically examining here is : Is [each of] the [so-called external] 
objects, namely, the blue and others, which are admitted to be 
perceived by the eye etc., really one substance or many 
substances ? What is the implication ? (The implication is that 
neither of the alternatives can be logically established.)^^ As 
to the alternative “they are many”, its illogicality has already 
been pointed out [under verse 11 above]. [As to the other alter¬ 
native, its illogicality would be pointed out in the next verse.] 

Verse 15 : If the object is considered to be one, there would 
not be gradual going over (itt—gamana) or the simultaneous- 
perception (of some part) and non-perception (of some other 
part) of an object. Moreover, there can also be neither the 
location (vftti) of many objects, as separated from one another 
(in one substratum) nor the non-perception of the minute.’^ 

Comm. If the object known visually is considered to be one 
single entity, having no separation (i.e. separate parts), there 
can, on the earth, be no going over, i.e. movement from one 
place to another, because, then, the whole [earth, admitted to- 
be one single entity] would be traversed by one single step.’^* 
Nor can there be, simultaneously, both the perception of one 
part of an object as well as the non-perception of another part 
of the same object. [On the contention that an object is a 
single entity], it cannot be logically maintained that the same- 
object is, at the same moment, both subject to and not subject 
to perception.** 

Nor can it be said that many objects, such as the elephant,, 
the horse etc., are situated, as separated from one another, in 
one substratum ; (since the substratum is considered to be one; 
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single entity), the same thing as occupied by one is also being 
occupied by others, and then, how can they be considered as 
separated ? How can moreover the substratum be considered 
as one, which is both connected {prUpta) and disconnected 
{aprdpta) with those two (viz. the elephant and the horse), for 
the intermediate position is perceived as without both of 
them ?»« 

Nor can there be (an explanation for) the non-perception of 
the minute aquatic beings which (according to your view) 
become similar in nature with the larger ones, unless substances 
4ire considered to be different due to a difference in their 
specific characters, and not otherwise.^^ Therefore, it must be 
admitted that there is difference as pertaining to the atoms. 
The atom however cannot be established as one, and if the 
^tom remains unproved, colour etc. too can neither be 
established as objects to be known visually. Thus, ultimately, it 
4)ecomes proved that consciousness (is the only reality).*^ 
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AlambanaparIk$A 

According to Lama T&ranatha's history of Buddhism, DiAnaga, the 
author of Alambanaparlk^dt “was born in a Brahmin family in a 
suburb of KaflcT, then the capital of Pallava kings in South India. 
Being educated in the orthodox teachings of Brahmins and 
Buddhists, he joined first the Vfitsiputriya sect of Buddhists. Being 
unsatisfied with its teachings he started for search of truth 
and finally came to Vasubandhu in Nalanda and studied with him 
the logic and VijnanavSda.’' He may roughly be placed between. 
450 A.D. and 500 A.D. 

Dinnaga may rightly be considered the father of Buddhist logic. 
S.C. Vidyabhusana remarks ; “Both in matter and in manner his 
works marked a distinct departure from those of his predecessors. 

The keenness of his insight and the soundness of his critical acumen 
combined to stamp him with an individuality all his own. No 
praise seems too high for him." (A History of Indian Logic, 
p. 270). 

I he Alambanaparlksa is a small treatise consisting of only eight 
verses to which are added, by the author himself, very brief 
explanatory comments (vrt/r). The edition followed is Alambana- 
parlkfd and Vrtti, with the commentary of Dharmapala, ed. N. A. 
Sastri, The Adyar Library, Madras 1942. 

TEXT 

Verse 1: Even if the atom may be the cause of an awareness- 
(vijnapti) produced through the sense-organ, it cannot be the 
object of the awareness {Slambana), just like the sense-organ 
itself, because the awareness does not reflect its form 
Xa-tadabha). 

Note Dinnaga belongs to the Vijnanavada school of Buddhism 
according to which consciousness alone is real. With a viewr 
to establishing the position, he begins by showing that the 
alleged external thing—the underlying object of an awareness 
or d/amhaffcr—cannot be logically justified. 

Those who accept that there exists an external thing which 
serves as the dlambana have to admit either that the atoms 
themselves (the ultimate constituents) serve as the dlambana*^ 
or that an aggregate of the atoms serves as the alambana.^^ 
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The illogicality of the first alternative is indicated in the 
present verse. 

The atom, Difinaga argues, cannot serve as the dlambana, 
because its form is not reflected in the awareness."^ To be an 
dlambanot the alleged external thing must have its form 
reflected in the awareness. Otherwise, how can there be any 
difference between a jar-awareness and a cloth-awareness, for 
instance ? Also, there being no regulating factor, the jar may 
be considered as the dlambana of cloth-awareness or the cloth 
may be considered as the dlambana of jar-awareness. It is no 
use arguing that since the atom is the cause of the awareness 
its form too is reflected in the awareness, for the sense-organ, 
though one of the causes of the awareness, does neither reflect 
its form nor serve as an dlambana. 

Verse 2 : On the other hand, what reflects its form [in the 
awareness] is not a cause [of that awareness], for there is 
actually no substance [in the form of an aggregate], as in the 
case of the double-moon. Thus, logically, neither of the 
two forms of the alleged external thing [viz. (i) the atom and 
>(ii) an aggregate of atoms] can be the underlying object of an 
■awareness. 

Note That an aggregate of atoms also cannot serve as the 
dlambana is indicated in the present verse. Even conceding 
that the form of an aggregate is reflected in the awareness, 
an aggregate cannot be accepted as the dlambana^ for it cannot 
be a cause of the awareness. Why cannot an aggregate be a 
cause of the awareness ? Because an aggregate is not a 
substance in reality, and a non-entity can never be productive 
of any effect. Consider, for instance, the case of the [wrong] 
awareness of the double-moon. Though the form of a second 
moon is reflected in such an awareness, nobody would claim 
that its cause is a second moon, for such wrong representation 
is obviously due to some defect of the visual organ. Similar 
is the case with an aggregate of atoms. 

In other words, an dlambana proper has got two indis* 
pensable functions: ‘representation*—representing its own 
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form in the awareness and ‘causality*—being a cause for the 
■awareness. But neither the atom nor the aggregate can perform 
both the functions. The former lacks in ‘representation*, while 
the latter lacks in ‘causality*. 

It has been argued that the aggregate is not a substance in 
reality and hence, it cannot be a cause of the awareness. But 
then, how does it follow that the aggregate is a non-entity ? 
Briefly, the answer to this is as follows. It is an accepted 
fact that the same thing cannot be characterised by incom¬ 
patible properties at the same time ; whatever share such 
properties must be different from one another. Now, for 
instance, what is generally called a ‘tree*—and is supposed 
to be a single substance—is observed to be characterised by 
various incompatible properties, such as, having movement and 
being without movement, having some particular colour and 
being without that particular colour, and so on. Thus, in 
fact, the portions having the opposite characteristics are to 
be viewed as but different things (cf. Tattvasaifigraha^ verse 
593) and hence, there can be no distinct substance or aggregate 
in the form of a ‘tree*, which is merely a peculiar arrangement 
of parts—the atoms. 

Verse 3 ; There are indeed some who think that the cause 
of the awareness is the accumulated form [of the atoms] 
{sancitakara).^^ But the atomic form does not become the 
object of awareness, just like the attributes of solidity and 
others. 

Note The present verse records a rejoinder from the (Buddhist) 
atomists. According to them, there is present in the atoms 
also an accumulated form (.mnci7dA:dra)”” besides the atomic 
one (affvakdra). Though the latter is not reflected in the 
awareness, it is possible that the former is reflected in the 
same. Thus the atoms do not lack in the representation aspect 
and can serve as alambana. 

How is it that the atoms which are generally accepted to be 
very subtle share such opposite characters ? These atomists 
answer that every object shares a number of diverse characters. 
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It is an observed fact that all the material things share several 
characters, such as, taste, colour, smell and so on. The atoms 
too, being material, can be so. 

But, then, how is it that the atomic form, though equally 
present in the atoms, is not revealed in an awareness ? The 
answer is that though several characters may be present in a 
thing.** all of them arc not revealed at the same time, because 
the sense-organs are differently affected by them. For 
instance, the solidity of the jar is not visually known, or the 
colour of the cloth is not determined through the cutaneous 
sense. 

Verse 4 : In that case, the awareness of a pot, a cup, or the 
like would all be identical. [Objection] If it be argued that 
there would be difference [in the awareness] due to the 
difference in the configuration (dkdra) [of the object] ? [Answer] 
There is no such difference in the atoms which alone are 
substantially real. 

Note The contention of the atomists recorded in the previous 
verse is refuted here. 

It has been claimed that the accumulated form of the atoms 
is reflected in the awareness. But, then, the awareness of a 
pot and the awareness of a cup, for instance, would both be 
alike, because both the so-called pot and the cup are nothing 
but mere accumulation of atoms, and so far as this accu¬ 
mulation-aspect (which only is reflected in the awareness) is 
concerned there is no difference in them. Thus one would not 
be able to assert categorically that a particular awareness 
pertains to a pot or a cup. 

As against this, the atomists may point out that, in spite of 
being accumulations of atoms, a pot and a cup differ in their 
configuration and this difference would account for the diffe¬ 
rence in the awareness of each. 

In refutation, it is argued that the atoms alone are sub¬ 
stantially real; no distinct thing in the form of the so-called 
pot or cup really exists (see note under verse 2). The said 
configuration does not belong to the atoms, for they are 
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nvariably globular {parimai}4ola) and no other distinct 
configuration is present in them. 

In short, the atoms do not reflect their form in the aware¬ 
ness and hence, being deficient in ‘representation’ cannot serve 
as alambana. 


7 
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bAhyArthasiddhi 

iSubhagupta, the author of the Bahyarthasiddhi (a work in about 190 
verses), belonged to the SarvSstivfidin-Vaibhasika school of 
Buddhism which believes in the reality of the external world. He 
defends the atomic theory against the attacks of Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga. A perusal of his work reveals that he was acquainted 
with the writings of Dharmakirti (about 635 or 650 A. D.). Again, 
he has been quoted and refuted by §antarak$ita in the Tattva- 
safngraha. He should therefore be placed about 650-700 A. D, 

The edition followed is Bdhyarthasiddhi-karikdt ed. N. Aiyaswami 
Sastrif Bulletin of Tibeiohgy, Vol. IV, No. 2, Namgyal Institute of 
Tibetology, Gangtok 1967. 


TEXT 

Verses 33-34...It has been said [by Difinaga] that [the atom 
does not exist], because no atom is separately perceived. Tn 
fact, no [awareness] reflecting the form of the atom is ever 
produced. 

However, in that case, there would be doubt as to the 
existence of the mind (citta) and the mental phenomena 
icaitasika)... 

Note ^ubhagupta starts his defence of the atomic theory by 
criticising the position of Dihnaga in Alambanaparikfd, verse 1. 
He argues that there can be no general rule to the effect that 
whatever is not reflected in an awareness is non-existent, for, 
in that case, the mind and the mental phenomena also would 
have to be considered as non-existent on the same ground. 
But this is not acceptable. Therefore, absence of representation 
in the awareness on the part of the atom does not necessarily 
point to its non-existence. 

Verse 35 : Just as there is a false notion of permanence due 
to the [successive] appearance of similar other moments 
[-momentary objects], so also, there is a false notion of 
grossness, when there is a cognition of several similar ones in 
an unbroken chain. 

Note $&ntarak$ita has incorporated in his Tattvasarfigraha the 
present verse as recording the view of Bhadanta ^ubhagupta. 
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See Tattvasarfigrahay verse 1971 and commentary and note 
thereon (sources). 

Verses 36-37 : Actually, through the intellect {buddhi) there is 
an awareness of a continuum of [many] homogeneous [atoms]. 
But, through the [later] determinate knowledge, the notion of 
unity is derived. 

Therefore, the contention that the atoms, in their essence, 
are not presented in the awareness is not fully established. 

Note Subhagupta now argues that it is also not justified to 
claim that the atoms are not at all represented in the aware¬ 
ness ; each and every aspect of the atoms may not be so 
represented, but some aspect (e. g. their homogeneity) may be. 

One may ask : The atoms are actually many ; how, then, 
they are cognised as ‘one’ or ‘single* ? To this, iSubhagupta 
answers that the notion of oneness—which is the result of a 
subsequent determinate perception—is illusive. The same is 
observed to happen in the case of other objects also. For 
instance, as soon as the sense comes in contact with a jar, the 
true nature of the jar is revealed ; but a determinate percep¬ 
tion follows imputing upon the actual jar such imaginary 
characteristics as the name ‘jar’, the universal of jar-ness 
{gha\atva) and so on. Similar is the case of the notion of 
oneness in the atoms. 

Verse 38 : The opponent [claims to] have established that the 
awareness is not produced from what reflects its form therein, 
for there is actually no substance, as in the case of the double¬ 
moon. 

However, no sufficient reason in this regard can be ascer¬ 
tained. 

Note The ‘opponent’ here is Diflnaga. See Alambanaparik^dy 
verse 2. iSubhagupta explains his reply in the following verse. 

Verse 39 : The atoms which, being mutually conjoined, are 
capable of uniformly discharging a single function are called 
sancita (accumulated). If one accepts such a position, how can 
it be urged against one that they do not constitute a substance ? 
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Note ^ubhagupta argues that a substance {dravya) may be 
defined as that which uniformly discharges a single function, 
and this definition applies very well to the ‘accumulated atoms’. 
Thus, for instance, what is generally known as a ‘jar’ is to be 
regarded as a substance, for really it is a vast number of atoms 
conjoined together in a peculiar shape, ail participating in the 
common task, say, of holding water, uniformly on different 
occasions. 

Besides, the ‘accumulated atoms’ also satisfy the criterion 
for reality, viz. capability of fulfilling some definite purpose 
{arihakriyd-sdmarthya). 

Thus the substance being proved, it may well be said to 
reflect its form in the awareness and also, to be a cause for the 
same. The contention of Dinnaga is therefore untenable. 

Verses 43-44 : An atom has the capability of being represented 
in an awareness. But they are never produced as without being 
associated with one another. And [when they are associated 
with one another], that particular form disappears. Then, how 
can they each appear individually in the awareness ? 

No individual atom can exist in isolation. For this reason 
also, there does not occur any awareness reflecting one and 
each atom separately. 

Note Even if it is admitted, for argument’s sake that an atom 
is not reflected in an awareness, l§ubhagupta argues that there 
is sufficient explanation for the fact. An atom has the 
capability of being reflected individually in an awareness ; it 
would have indeed been so reflected had sufficient conditions 
been there. An atom fails to appear individually not because 
it is non-existent, but because sufficient conditions for the 
manifestation of its individuality are not available. The fact 
is that the atoms are always produced together and at once 
lose their individual form. Not only so, the atoms exist also 
only as accumulated together and never singly, in isolation. 
As a result, they do not appear in an awareness individually. 

Verse 45 ; It has been said that [no impartite substance in the 
form of] an atom is possible, because of difference due to 
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Spatial divisions (dig-bhaga-bheda). But this is illogical, for 
the term ‘space’ (dik) is applied only to the atoms, when they 
are characterised by some peculiarity [e. g. some specific 
aggregation]. 

Verse 46 : Therefore, when one speaks of difference due to 
spatial divisions, one only refers to atoms as encircled by 
many other atoms and [it is not claimed that] the atoms are 
composed of parts. 

Note This is in answer to Vasubandhu’s criticism, Vijhapti- 
mdtrata-siddhi, verse 14. ^ubhagupta argues that space or 
dik is not a separate category, and the atoms cannot be said to 
have parts corresponding to different space-points. In fact, 
when the atoms are assembled together in a certain fashion, 
the various terms like ‘east’, ‘west’ and so on—indicative of 
spatial directions—are applied to the atoms themselves in 
relation to one another. See also Kamalaslla’s comments 
under Tattvasaipgrahat verses 1989 ff (sources). 

Verse 47 : One atom stands on the western side, while another 
stands on the eastern side. But, even then, through neither of 
the two sides there arises the possibility of an atom having two 
component parts. 

Note This is in answer to Vasubandhu’s criticism, op. cit.^ 
under verse 14. The idea seems to be as follows. Consider, 
for instance, the case of a three-atom combination—the atoms 
standing closely together in a straight line (left-middle-right). 
Vasubandhu has argued that the middle atom must have two 
facings or parts as corresponding to the left and the right 
atoms. But iSubhagupta contends that actually the first and the 
last atoms in the row are respectively called the left and the 
right only in relation to the middle atom. Thus, there is no 
question of considering the middle atom as being composed of 
two parts. 

Verse 48 : The diverse characters [of an atom] are assumed 
because it is encircled by many. Thus through the negation 
[of the idea of oneness] an atom is considered to be of a 
diverse character. 
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Note The anti-atomist may argue that the middle atom, in 
relation to the left atom, would be a right atom, and again, 
in relation to the right atom, would be a left atom. How can 
the same atom have such opposed characters ? The present 
verse gives the answer. The same atom may be described 
differently with reference to the different atoms by which it is 
surrounded. When its position in relation to the other atoms 
is taken into account, it would not be possible to specify it in 
a single way—as only the ‘eastern’ or the ‘western’ etc. Hence, 
diverse characters are attributed on the same atom. But they 
are only relative—imaginary, and not real. This does not 
therefore indicate that an atom is a non-entity or something 
composite. 

Verse 52 : Because of a specific form of close proximity 
ipratyasatti) [among the atoms] the obstruction of the move¬ 
ment of a moving object becomes possible. The case of 
covering, it is said, is to be similarly [explained]. But [it is not 
to be claimed that] all this is possible because an atom has 
got further parts. 

Note One of the objections against the view that an external 
object is an aggregate of atoms is that it fails to explain the 
obstruction of a moving object by another object. If, in an 
aggregate, the atoms simply exist in close proximity, they 
would not be able to stop the movement of an object dashing 
against the aggregate, because due to the impact the atoms 
therein would be scattered away and the moving object would 
pass through them. To this, ^ubhagupta answers, in tlie 
present verse, that the proximity of the atoms in an aggregate 
is not always just close proximity, but a specific kind of proxi¬ 
mity which enables them to stop the movement of object 
coming against them. 

In the same way, the fact of covering also is to be explained 
as due to a specific kind of proximity. 

It is not therefore necessary to conceive of the atom as 
something composite, (cf. Vasubandhu, op. cit., verse 14) 

Verse 54 : The capability of producing a shadow or of putting, 
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a cover is observed [as in the case of ordinary objects] to be the 
characteristic of the many [and not of the one]. The case of 
the atoms is exactly similar and all this is not possible for a 
single atom in any way. 

Note For instance, a group of yarns—a piece of cloth—can 
cover an object, but no single yarn is capable of that. Similarly, 
an aggregate of atoms can give rise to these phenomena, but 
not any single atom. (cf. Vasubandhu, op. cit., verse 14) 

Verses 56-58 : It is established that the atoms do not actually 
come into contact with one another and are partless. But when 
they are accumulated they form the things like the globe etc. 
[When the atoms are accumulated], they undergo transforma¬ 
tion due to a specific form of efiQciency produced by their 
mutual [i.e. collective] presence. That is why the atoms of the 
things like the diamond etc. are not separated from one another. 

Just as an evil spirit, a snake and the like are bound up 
[i.e. subdued] by the power of an incantation (mantra), so also, 
certain atoms go into combination with one another due to the 
power located in the substances [i.e. the atoms] themselves. 

Note: There are certain atoms which possess within them¬ 
selves a peculiar power or efiSciency and because of it go into 
combination with other atoms and form gross objects. How¬ 
ever, there are also certain atoms which are devoid of such 
efficiency and do not give rise to gross objects. 
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TATTVASAMGRAHA 

• 

£&ntarak$ita, the author of the Tattvasanigrahat was bom ic a place 
called Za-hor about the exact location of which scholars differ. He 
went to Tibet and worked there for a long time, being the first abbot 
of the famous Sam-ye monastery. “The exact date of his birth is 
unknown, but it is stated that he was born at the time of Gopala who 
reigned upto 705 A.D. and died at the time of Dharmapaia who 
became king in 765 A.D.” The Tattvasarpgraha is an elaborate work 
in verse mainly concerned with the refutation of the views of other 
Indian philosophers from the Vijfidnavadin standpoint. 

Kamala^ila, the celebrated commentator of the Tattvasaihgraha, 
was a contemporary and follower of Santaraksita. He was for some 
time a teacher of Tantra in Nalanda. 

The edition followed is Tattvasaritgraha, with the commentary of 
Kamalaiila (called Pafijika), critically edited by Swami Dwarikadas 
Sastri, in two volumes, Varanasi 1968. 


TEXT 

Of these [i.e. the four substances like the earth etc.], the 
non-existence of the eternal ones in the form of the atom has 
already been proved by establishing the fact that the property 
of momentairness pertains to each and every object, without 
exception.** /550/ 

If the atoms were eternal, then, all gross substances would 
have been produced simultaneously {sakxt). They are indeed 
not dependent upon conjunction or any other similar condition, 
for [these conditions] do not produce any peculiar property 
[in them].®* /551/ 

Comm. If it be admitted that the atoms which are the [ulti¬ 
mate] causes of all gross things like the mountain and so forth 
are eternal, then, their products—all the gross things—should 
be produced simultaneously, for their cause would be (always) 
there in its perfect condition. The argument may be formu¬ 
lated inferentially thus : All the things which have their causes 
present in their totality, with their capability unobstructed, are 
produced siipultaneously ; for instance, a group of seedlings, 
produced at the same moment which are (observed) to have 
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their causes present in their totality with their capability 
unobstructed. Similar is the case with the gross things which 
are supposed to be the products of the eternal atoms. 

And there is the following counter-argument [which would 
make it impossible to put forward anything to the contrary] : 
If things were not to be produced even in the presence of their 
causes in their totality, then, they might never be produced at 
all, there being nothing to distinguish one case [i.e. when the 
cause is present] from the other®* [i.e. when the cause is 
absent]. 

Even then, the opponent may put forward the following. 
The causes are admitted to be of three kinds, namely, the in¬ 
herent cause, the non-inherent cause and the efficient cause. 
The inherent cause of an effect is the substance in which the 
effect inheres. That which acts as a cause as inhering in 
inherent cause is the non-inherent cause, e.g. in the production 
of a substance which is a ‘whole’, the conjunction of the parts. 
Any other cause for an effect belongs to the category of the 
efficient cause, e.g. merit and the like. This is how the causes 
for an effect are classified.** Now, [in the case under consi¬ 
deration, namely, the production of gross things from the 
atoms], the conjunction [of the atoms], a necessary precondi¬ 
tion, not being there, it is not established that ,the gross things 
— the effects) have their causes present in their totality. Thus, 
the reason put forward [by the Buddhists] is unproved.*® 

Foreseeing such an objection [the author ^antaraksita] 
says : ‘they are not indeed dependent upon etc.’ (The impli¬ 
cation is as follows :) If the conjunction etc. would have 
produced any peculiar property in the atoms, then only the 
atom would have been in need of their assistance (in the pro¬ 
duction of gross things). As it is however, the atoms cannot 
have any peculiar property produced in them by anything else, 
for they are eternal (i.e. permanent=unchanging).*^ Under 
the circumstances, how can they be dependent upon conjunc¬ 
tion or any other similar condition ? As a matter of fact, (it 
cannot be accepted that) the gross things like the body, the 
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house and so on do not appear at one and the same moment,, 
for the body and the like are observed to be produced in. 
succession. Therefore, actually, the opposite (of what the 
Naiyayikas argue) is established. The argument can be in- 
ferentially formulated as follows : Things which are the causes 
for effects that appear in succession are non-eternal; for 
instance, the seed and the like which produce successively the 
effects like the seedling etc. Similar are the atoms.... 

[Objection against the non-eternality of the atom] It 
may be argued that a cause productive of an atom is not 
characterised by the specific property of the existent [i.e. 
simply, such a cause does not exist], because it never constitutes 
the object of any instrument of knowledge which serves to 
reveal a thing that really exists [i.e. simply, such a cause is 
never revealed by an instrument of knowledge].** /552/ 

Comm. Aviddhakariia however has put forward the following, 
proof for the eternality of the atom : The cause supposed to 
be productive of the atom is not characterised by the specific 
property of the existent, because it never constitutes the object 
of an instrument of knowledge that establishes the reality (of a 
thing); as for instance, the hare’s horn...Simply, the implica¬ 
tion is that no cause productive of the atom exists... 

Thus the above argument actually seeks to point out that 
the conclusion “the atom is non-eternal” is contradicted by 
inference, for, as has been declared (by Kai?ada), a thing which 
is existent but does not have a cause is eternal, and the eter¬ 
nality of the atoms is established by the fact of their having 
no cause. 

[Answer to the above] The above argument does not 
hold, for it is unproved. In fact, the cause of the atom, such 
as the weaver or the like, is actually observed. And all the 
things like the cloth and others are (ultimately) of the nature 
of atoms. [They are nothing but aggregates of atoms.] /S53/ 

Comm. ...If it be said that the weaver and others are proved 
to be the causes of only the cloth and the like, and not of' 
atoins ; how then can it be claimed that one actually observes- 
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the cause of the atom in the form of the weaver or someone 
else ? In answer to such a possible objection, the author adds: 
‘And all the things like the cloth and others’ etc. [The cloth 
etc. are essentially nothing different from atoms. Hence, the 
weaver, the producer of the cloth, becomes really a producer 
of the atoms.]*®... 

It may be that the existence (of a thing) is not established' 
in the absence of knowledge (about it) acquired through an 
instrument of knowledge that reveals something existeiu ; still,, 
there can be no certainty as regards the non-existence of a 
thing even if no instrument of knowledge is found applicable 
to it.** /554/ 

Comm. Moreover, in the case of objects which are far re¬ 
moved in space, time and essential nature [i.e. which are 
rendered ordinarily inaccessible by intervening space or time 
or due to their very nature], there is no contradiction in assign¬ 
ing existence to them, although no instrument of knowledge 
revealing them is found to be operative... 

“Still, there can be no certainty” etc. As is found in the 
case of such things as the ghost (pisaca) [which is not seen, and 
yet one cannot be sure that it does not exist]. 

* 4c * « 

It has been alleged [by those who admit the reality of 
external objects] that the external object is revealed in a 
cognition. (As against this, the Vijnanavadins who deny 
the reality of external objects ask :) In what form is the 
external object revealed in a cognition—in the form of the- 
atom, or in the form of the “whole” ? /1966/ 

[The former alternative is not' tenable] The form of the 
atom is not what is actually cognised, for one has no awareness- 
of a cognition (of a thing) as revealing several impartite cor¬ 
poreal things.*® /1967/ 

If the atoms were really revealed in a cognition, they would 
have been revealed as devoid of all distinctions of component 
paits.. Otherwise, they would not be perceptible, for then th^y 
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•would not be imparting their own form [to the cognition].** 
/1968/ 

Comm. Now, the object established by perception which is 
[alleged to be] an external one, can be so either as (i) one 
and non>diiferent from the atoms, or (ii) one, but a ‘whole* 
composed of the atoms, or (iii) a gross object not composed of 
anything. And these are the likely alternatives. 

Of these, the first one is not tenable, because one has no 
awareness of a cognition (of a thing) as revealing several 
impartite corporeal atoms and in fact, [one] has the awareness 
of a cognition [as revealing] nothing but a gross form.*’... 
[Or, interpreting the expressions of the text in an alternative 
way,] the argument may be formulated thus : An object which 
does not appear in its own form in a cognition to be called 
perception cannot be regarded as something perceived ; for 
instance, a lotus blooming in the sky. And the atom—as 
several and corporeal—is never presented in a cognition to be 
called perception, which actually cognises a gross form.** 

Even if they come into existence in the aggregated form, 
the atoms should appear [in the cognition] in their own form 
[i.e. as impartite substances]. Otherwise, [there arises the 
absurdity that] in such states, they abandon their nature of 
impartiteness. /1969/ 

If it be said that the atoms have a form that has reached 
the lowest limit of diminution [i.e. the atoms are' impartite], 
then, how is it that they are not regarded as incorporeal, just 
like sensation etc. ? /1970/ 

Comm. In answer to the above, the following may be stated. 
Our conclusion is that the atoms are always produced, and 
also perish, in the aggregated form, and hence, there can be 
no appearance of the atoms singly. As has been asserted by 
Bhadanta iSubhagupta, the atoms cannot come about one by 
one, each independently by itself; that also is the reason why 
they do not appear singly (in consciousness).** 

To indicate that this is not a real answer, the author says : 
^‘even if they come into existence** etc.*®...Moreover, ifi the 
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atoms are impartite, they cannot be regarded as corporeal. 
Thus, the assertion [of the opponent] involves self-contradic¬ 
tion. To point out this, the author says : “if it be said that” 
etc. ...What actually follows is this: If the atoms be of such 
nature that they are not liable to diminution through further 
and further disjunction of component parts, i.e. if they are 
without component parts, then, they are also not proved to be 
corporeal, just like sensation etc , because there would be no 
distinction between them.*^ 

Just as there is a false notion of permanence due to the 
(successive) appearance of similar other moments [kfatia- 
momentary objects], so also, there is a false notion of 
grossness, when there is a cognition of several similar ones—in 
an unbroken chain. /1971/ 

Comm. This text, beginning with “just as there is” etc., 
presents as the opponent’s thesis, the answer offered by 
Bhadanta iSubhagupta. He has said : In the case of sound 
and other things what are perceived are several similar 
“moments” coming into existence one after the other, and 
yet there is an illusion of there being a permanent entity. 
In the same manner, in the case of atoms, what are perceived 
simultaneously are so many homogeneous atoms present in an 
unbroken chain, which gives rise to the mental illusion that 
what is perceived is a gross object.*®... 

If the perception, on the strength of its own function 
only,"® does not bring about an [after]-awareness [of the 
impartite atoms as its object], then, how can they be [regarded 
as] amenable to perception ?®* /1972/ 

That things are momentary is ascertained by means of 
proofs. But how are the atoms cognised as the white, the 
yellow or the like [i.e. as gross things] ?“* /1973/ 

[The atomists may argue ] There is an inference [which 
proves the existence of the atom], namely : the first visible 
thing must be an aggregate of minute (particles), because it is a 
gross thing ; for instance, the hill and the like."^ /1974/ 

[The answer of the Buddhists] Grossness which is [said to- 
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4)e] the property of a thing is proved in neither of the t^o 
things (dharmin). There is no “whole’* [apart from the mere 
parts] which may be said to be gross and moreover, the atoms 
too are not of such a nature [i.e. gross].®’ /1975/ 

[Defence of the atomist] If it be argued that [actually] 
the form which lies extended over a portion of space only is 
:spoken of as such [i.e. as gross] ? [Refutation of the anti- 
4itomist] Even then, there would be doubt [as to the reality 
of an atom], because such a form may appear even in an 
illusory cognition.*® /1976/ 

If it be said that an illusory cognition is false, and as such, 
^hat is cognised is not admitted to be so ? [We answer] 
Unless the two [viz. an illusory cognition and a non-illusory 
cognition] are established to be distinct [from each other], 
what would be the excellence {atiiaya) of the one over the 
other [so that one of them is considered reliable and the other 
not]?*® If it be argued [that such diiSerence consists in] 
compatibility with effective action ? No, one cannot say so 
even by admitting that this [compatibility with effective action] 
means compatibility with the cognition revealing an effective 
action ; for, such compatibility is possible otherwise even, 
on account of the capability of the cause being restricted [to 
the production of a particular effect only].*® /1977-78/ 

Comm. Beginning with the expression “if the perception, on 
the strength of its own function only’’*‘ etc., the author starts 
refuting [the view of the atomists]... 

The implication is as follows. Although perception comes 
about without reference to any specific aspect (av/ie$e(ia), that 
aspect only is admitted as “perceived” in respect of which 
it produces an [after]-awareness “such and such form has 
been apprehended”, because it [i.e. such an aspect] alone 
•becomes fit for practical purposes. And that aspect in respect 
x>f which it does not produce an [after]-awareness remains 
as good as “unperceived”, even though perceived. Therefore, 
the reason is not unproved ; because the intended meaning of 
the expression “since there is no awareness of a cognition” 
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'(pratyaya-aprativedanat) is actually : since it [i.e. an atom] 
is not reflected in a cognition—supposed to be “perception”— 
which is the cause of the [after]>awareness.‘” 

It has been argued that the notion “gross” is only a mental 
illusion. But this also is illogical. To explain, if [the reality 
of] the atom is established by proofs, then only [such a 
notion] can be specifled as “illusory”. For instance, momen¬ 
tariness [of the things] is established by proof and hence, 
the notion of eternality is ascertained to be illusory. 
[The reality of] the atom however is not established by any 
proof for it is the very thing that is now being debated.®*... 
(1972-1973) 

[The atomists] may argue in the following way. Like the 
non-eternality (of things), the atoms too are established by 
proof. To explain, whatever is gross is only of the nature of 
the aggregate of minute things, for instance, the hill and 
others. And the first visually perceived “whole” [a triad in 
the terminology of the atomists] is gross... 

[ We answer] Now, in the reason “because it is gross”, 
'if grossness is taken to be real {pdramdrthika) grossness, which 
is a property of things, then, the reason becomes unproved 
and the corroborative instance becomes incapable of substantia¬ 
ting the reason, because the property of grossness, in the 
opponent’s [i.e. of the anti-atomists] view, is proved in 
neither of the things—the one sought to be established 
'{sddhyadharmin) and the one offered as the corroborative 
.instance.** (1974-75) 

If, on the other hand, it be maintained that grossness 
means that which appears as extended over in some particular 
portion of space, which does not stand in need of any critical 
investigation and which is wellknown to the common people, 
down to the veriest cowherd, then, the reason would become 
irregular (anaikantika), because in the case of an illusory 
cognition like the dream-experience etc., such gross form 
•actually figures in consciousness, even though there is no 
•aggregate of atoms at that moment.** 
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If, however, [to avoid the charge of irregularity with the 
instance of dream-experience], a qualification be added, namely, 
“not being illusory” ? [No, even then the difficulty cannot 
be really avoided.] So far as the Vijnanavadin is concerned, 
so long as any specific difference between the visual cognition 
produced under normal conditions on the one hand, and the 
cognition produced during the state of dream on the other, 
is not established, there is no cognition that can be accepted 
as “not illusory”. Hence, the qualification too becomes 
unproved.*® (1976) 

Still, the opponent may contend : There is in fact specific 
difference of the visual cognition produced under normal con¬ 
dition from the cognition produced during the state of dream, 
consisting in the fact that the former is compatible with 
effective action, [while the latter is not].*’ [To this, we answer] 
What exactly is meant by this compatibility with effective 
action ? If it means obtainment of an external object, it 
is not proved, because the external object itself is not yet 
established, and the subject-matter (of the present debate) is the 
reality of an external object, which is something yet to be 
proved. 

If it be maintained, on the other hand, that this compatibi¬ 
lity with effective action means the (appearance of) a cognition 
as revealing the intended effective action, then, (we answer) 
that such compatibility is possible even otherwise—i.e. even 
without an external object as its support (d/amhana)—and as 
such, in this case, the reason similarly suffers from the fallacy 
of irregularity. Now, how, is such compatibility possible 
even otherwise ? To this, the author says “on account of 
the capability of” etc. That is, [the ground is] because the 
capability of the cause—-namely, the immediately preceding 
cognition—is restricted specifically [to the production of a 
particular effect only]. Thus, a certain preceding cognition 
is capable of producing only a particular cognition, and all 
are not able to produce all; as for instance, in your view, 
an external object. And this proves that there is restriction 
[of the causal connection between two cognitions].** (1977-78) 
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The atoms are of a dual nature, and even though, their 
common aspect {tulya-rupa) is apprehended, their uncommon 
aspect remains unapprehended. Then, can it be said that (the 
reality of the atom) cannot be logically justified ? /1979/ 

In fact, every object being of the nature of both general 
{sam&nya) and particular {yUe^a\ the atoms too—since their 
essential character consists of both common and uncommon 
aspects—are said to be of a dual nature. /1980/ 

Of the two aspects, the common one is what is amenable 
to perception and hence, with reference to the atoms only, a 
cognition of a single form (ekdkdra) is logically possible. 
/1981/ 

The aspect which is uncommon is admitted to be amenable 
to the perception of the Yogin only.*® 

This’® is how some people with misguided intellect [try to] 
explain [the reality of atoms], which is actually quite unfounded. 
/1982/ 

Logically, how can a single thing be of a dual nature ? 
In that case, one has got to admit really two things, each 
being different in nature from the other. /1983/ 

In fact, if each of them be identical in nature with the other 
their duality of nature becomes contradicted [i.e. disproved].’^ 
Moreover, [the opponent will have to admit the possibility 
that] even the uncommon aspect could be apprehended by the 
visual and other sense-organs. How could one and the same 
thin^ be characterised by two characters that are mutually 
opposed?’* /1984/ 

It is not impossible for a single thing to be characterised 
by contradictory characters, for it is actually cognised [to be 
so]. There is no royal command to the effect that a single 
thing should have one and only one character. In fact, 
every thing has to be accepted as it is actually perceived.’* 
/1985.86/ 

The above view is not correct, for there is (sometimes) 
the cognition of a non-entity even, for instance, that of 

8 
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yellowness in a conch-shell. [Moreover, there can be produced 
no notion of difference], because there is no other mark for, 
difference except the possession of contradictory characters.''* 
/1987/ 

Let it be conceded that the existence of atoms is not 
established by any proof. Still, there may be a doubt concern¬ 
ing them. For, how can the intelligent persons know for 
certain that atoms do not exist at all ?’* /1988/ 

If the same particular form irupa) of the atom in the 
central position, facing a certain other atom (i.e. one of the 
atoms standing on its either side) which is conjoined or lies 
at a distance, or stands without having any intervening space''* 
is conceived as also the form facing another atom, then, 
logically, there can be no accumulation (pracaya) in the form 
of the hill and other things. If however it is admitted that the 
ato m has a different form as facing another atom, then, how 
can the atom be one V’’ /1989-91/ 

Comm. The refutation (of the atomists) is now being made. 

The argument [proving the unreality of the atom] may be 
formulated as follows: Whatever is devoid of the nature of 
one or many is fit to be regarded as non-existent, for instance, 
a lotus blooming in the sky. And the atoms alleged to be 
something real by the opponent are also devoid of the nature 
of one or many. [Therefore, the atoms also are non-existent.] 
It cannot be contended that the reason put forward is unproved. 
For, the oneness of the atoms is simply unproved on the ground 
that in the hill and other things which are but accumulations 
[of atoms] there is diversity of facings towards various direc¬ 
tions {dig’bhaga-bheday* 

Indicating that such diversity of facings towards various 
directions has to be admitted perforce even in the case of 
atoms, sin ce otherwise the accumulation in the case of the hill 
and other things becomes inexplicable^*, the author, with a 
view to negating [thereby] the oneness of the atom, says ‘*if the 
same particular form of the atom’* etc. 

In this context, some say that the atoms are in fact con- 
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joined with one another [i.e. they occur invariably as conjoined 
with one another, and never separately]. Others hold that the 
atoms always remain with a very close interval among them¬ 
selves (mntara) without touching one another. Still, there are 
others who maintain that when there is no intervening space 
among the atoms they are called “touched” Under 

all these three views, if the atom in the middle, when surrounded 
by many other atoms, does not have diversity of facings 
towards various directions, then, as in the case of the mind 
{citta) and the mental entities, there would be no accumulation, 
for the atoms have got no component part. That is, if the 
case be that the atom in the middle faces another atom 
[ »third ] with the form which is same as the one with which it 
faces the other atom [-first] it would follow that all the 
surrounding atoms occupy the same portion of space and 
hence, there would be no accumulation. The argument may 
be formulated thus : Whatever is of the nature of facing an 
atom which has only one form must occupy the same portion 
of space {ekade§a) ; for instance, the very atom standing on 
its eastern side, or a house facing another house on its eastern 
side. And all the atoms which stand surrounding the central 
atom are of the nature of facing an atom which has only one 
form... 

Therefore, there can be no accumulation. 

If however [it be admitted that] the central atom faces the 
other atoms in a different form ? Then there being diversity 
of facings towards various directions, the atom cannot be one 
[i.e. partless], just like a jar and other things.®^ 

Bhadanta Subhagupta however urges the following [in 
defence of atomism] : In the case of entities as differentiated 
from the non-existent {a-sat), the non-substance {a-dravya) and 
others, several universals are assumed, but not in reality.®* 
Similarly, here also, the atoms, since they exist in several 
things, are assumed to be many, but not in reality. In fact, 
there is no distinct category called space as has been 
accepted by the followers of Ka^ada and others, for, in that 
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case, such space being in reality only one, the diverse notions, 
of east, west and the rest would not be possible.®'* Thus, 
what is really spoken of by the word “space” is nothing but 
the atoms themselves standing one after the other. Hence, alf 
that the expression “because there is diversity of facings 
towards various directions” really implies is the encircling [of 
one atom] by many other atoms, and not the compositeness of 
an atom.®* 

However, all this is illogical. To explain, the atoms being 
similar to the mind because of their having no part, cannot 
have, in reality, such divisions as the upper portion or the 
lower portion, and as a result, the very fact of the surrounding 
of one by many becomes an impossibility, just as there is none 
in the case of the. mind and the mental entities. Thus, the 
so-called surrounding atoms being in reality non-existent, how 
can it be conceived, with their help, that there is one atom 
located centrally among many others, by virtue of which 
diversity due to spatial (division) may be assumed ?®* 

If, on the other hand, it is assumed that the surrounding 
of one by many is possible, even if in reality there be no upper 
or lower portion, then, let such surrounding be possible even in 
the case of the mind and the mental entities. In that case, the 
mind and others also should, just like the atoms, subsist in 
space.®® If they do not, the atoms too would not. As a 
result, there can be no accumulation, as in the case of the 
mind and others.®’ 

[The atomist may further argue] Let it be so. Still, [as 
in the case of a stream of mind-moments], the present one is 
[admitted to be] in immediate succession, temporally, with the 
past and the future ones, and yet the present mind-moment is 
not [admitted to be] composed of parts, such as [the various 
divisions of time] like kala, muhurta and so forth.®® In the 
same way, in the case of atoms, even though there is surround¬ 
ing of one atom by many atoms, there would be no part in 
the atom due to spatial [divisions]. 

All this however is not right. Asa matter of fact, there is 
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no real immediate sequence of the present mind-moment with 
the past and the future ones, because, at that time, these 
latter are non-existent. It is not logical [to admit of] a real 
sequence with what is non-existent. AH that is conceded is 
only this : There cannot be a cause-effect relation between two 
things existing at the same moment, and hence, on the strength 
of such a relation, the existence of two moments—the preceding 
and the succeeding ones—is assumed and admitted, as is done 
in the case of the prior and the posterior non-existences. It 
cannot however be argued that, in the case of atoms too, let 
there be an assumption of sequence for, in that case, 

there can be no accumulation.®®... 

Thus the point we precisely urge against [the atomist] is 
this : Even if ail the entities be partless, it is logically esta¬ 
blished that there can be temporal sequence. But how can 
there be spatial sequence [of entities] unless [they are accepted 
to be] composed of parts ?®^ If, again, it is maintained that 
there can be spatial sequence, even in the absence of component 
parts, there could be such sequence even in the case of the mind 
and the mental entities, there being no difference in the two 
cases, as has already been pointed outabove.*^ If it be said 
that there is difference due to corporeality?*® No, such a 
contention is unjustified, for, in the absence of component 
parts, corporeality itself is unproved. In fact, [the assertion of 
corporeality] would mean only [the assertion of] compositeness 
in different terms and there would be no other point of differ¬ 
ence. Thus, this argument [through corporeality] is really of 
very little significance.*® 

Therefore, the temporal sequence of all entities being a 
logically established conclusion, this other kind of sequence— 
namely, spatial sequence—which is observed to be present in 
the case of certain entities would not be possible without com¬ 
ponent parts. As has been quite correctly pointed out, “What¬ 
ever has difference due to spatial division cannot logically be 
one.”*^ We refrain from further dilating upon the point. 

In fact, all this discussion is being made with regard to 
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the (so-called) atom, which is accepted by the opponent as 
incapable of being divided into parts. Therefore, it is not 
impossible (for us) to point out inconsistencies (anUta).^* /i992/ 

If they admit as atoms the parts themselves, then, they would 
be certainly forced to forsake their own conclusion.*® /1993/ 

There would besides be no fallacy of the unproved sub¬ 
stratum {d&rayasiddhiu because we are simply urging a reductio 
(against the atomist).®"' And the oneness (of the atom) is 
denied on the strength of the conjunction (of atoms) etc., which 
are only admitted by the opponent. /1994/ 

Thus in none of the alternatives (suggested by the atomist),®® 
can the atom be accepted as one and since its oneness is un¬ 
proved, it is neither possible for it to have the nature of many. 
/1995/ 

Therefore, the atom is only what is fit to be ascertained by 
the intelligent as “non-existent”, [the argument being] : [The 
atom is non-existent], because it is devoid of the nature of both 
one and many, as for instance, a lotus blooming in the sky. 
/1996/ 

Comm. On this point, some argue in the following manner : 
Let then the very minute portions of space (pradesa) themselves 
be regarded as atoms. If one is inclined to assume that these 
minute portions too have (further) parts, then, those (further) 
parts would have to be regarded as atoms. Even admitting 
that there may thus follow an infinite regress, it would not be 
justifiable to contend—with the objection that the atoms too 
would have to be considered as composed of parts—that the 
(so-called) atoms have only a subjective existence {prajnapti- 
sattva), [and no real existence].®® Besides, even on the admi¬ 
ssion of mere subjective existence (of the atoms), one has to 
admit some underlying object {updddna), which is invariably 
related to the cognition (justifying such existence), and the very 
thing that constitutes the underlying object of the cognition is 
to be regarded as the atom.^®" 

If it be claimed that what is sought to be proved is the 
absolute non-existence of atoms ? In that case too, the reason 
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—viz. because of the diversity of facings towards various direc* 
tions—would be unproved. Absolute non-entities like horns 
growing on a hare’s head and others can never have diversity 
of facings towards various directions. • ® ‘ Nor can this be a 
reductio, for such diversity of facings is not admitted by us.^®’* 

The answer to the above starts with the statement “In fact, 
all this discussion” etc. One who postulates an atom has got 
to admit, as the atom, some entity which is the ultimate and 
has a definite form (parini^thita). Otherwise, there being an 
infinite regress, its form cannot be specifically determined, and 
as such, it would become a non-entity. Thus, the atomist would 
himself establish [the non-existence of the atom], with the 
result that only the desire of his opponent would be fulfilled. 
Therefore, if a discussion is carried on with reference to that 
very ultimate entity with a definite form, how can there be a 
question of infinite regress If however the atomist (prefers 
to) contradict his own conclusion by admitting an infinite 
regress, [let him do so], but then no harm would be done to the 
opponent’s position. And the purpose of the opponent being 
served by this much only, it can also be considered a 
reductio.^®* 

Nor can it be said that the reason is unproved. For, the 
atomist himself has to admit the conjunction of atoms, or the 
absence of intervening space among atoms, or the surrounding 
of one atom by many atoms which are only in close proximity. 
Otherwise, how can there be accumulation ? Therefore, though 
diversity of facings has not actually been admitted in so many 
words, yet it necessarily follows from the acceptance of the 
facts of the atoms being in conjunction etc.*® ‘ Indeed, unless 
there is difference due to spatial division in the form of “upper 
portion” or “lower portion”, as has already been pointed out, 
none of the three alternatives—starting with the one that one 
atom is in conjunction with another, etc.—can be logically 
upheld, as in the case of the mind etc. 

The atomist has also argued that one has got to admit some 
basic cause {upQdana) for the cognition of an atom and the very 
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thing that repi:esents such a cause is what is called an atom. 
To this our answer is as follows : There is in fact such a 
cause that gives rise to the illusion of an atom, namely, the 
cognition reflecting dust-particles as coming through the 
window-hole etc., which again is due to the fruition of the 
impressions produced from the study and contemplation of 
wrong teachings.' °®... 

Thus it cannot be proved that the atom is one. And if one¬ 
ness is not proved, it.can neither be proved that the atom is 
many. Therefore, the ground put forward to show that the 
atom is to be treated as non-existing is not an unproved one. 



Chapter Three 


NYAYA-VAISE§IKA 

vaiSe§ika-sOtra 

Ka^ada is the founder of the VaHe^ika system and the author of the 
VaiSefika-sRtra, the earliest compendium of the Vaisesika philo¬ 
sophy. There is nothing definite about his personal history or date. 
The problem of his date has been discussed by various scholars of 
repute. According to Jacobi,' the Nyaya-sutra and the Brahma- 
stttra were redacted between 200 and 500 A.D. ; the Vaisefika-stttra 
and the A/l/»a;/i.va-.yR/ra were redacted at a somewhat earlier date. 
Bodas^ concludes that the works of Gautama and Kapada, as we 
have them at present, cannot be older than the 4th century B.C., and 
these were later than the 5/2/ra-s of Jaimini and Badarayana which 
cannot be placed before the 6th century B.C. Kuppuswami* thinks 
that the two works were redacted between the middle of the 4th 
century and 2nd century B.C., peirhaps towards the end of the 4th 
century B.C., the Pa/feyfA«-4-/7/ra being the earlier. Dasgupta* is of 
opinion that the VaiSe^ika-sRtra was most probably pre-Buddhistic, 
and he is perfectly certain that ‘the VaiSe^ika-sfltras were written 
before Caraka (80 A.D.); for he not only quotes one of the 
VaiSeyikasHtras^ but the whole foundation of his medical physics is 
based on the Vai.4esika physics’. 

It is very difficult to be >xact about the actual readings and 
number of the sotra-s contained in the VaiSefika-sFitra. There had 
been quite a number of commentaries' on the work—both early and 
modern—most of which are not available. The most famous of the.se 
is the one called Upaskdra and written oy Sankara Mi^ra{1425 A.D.) 
which though much later is somewhat generally used for the inter¬ 
pretation of the VaiSefika-sIltra. 

Given below is a selection of slitra-s from the Vaifefika-sRtra, 
which are claimed to have relevance for the atomic theory. The 
interpretation is mainly based upon the Upaskdra, though it is not 
easy to be clear about the actual implication of the short and cryptic 
satras.* The reading of the satra-s is according to the edition of the 
VaiSefika-satra (with the commentary of Saftkara MiSra) published 
by the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Senes Office, Varanasi-1, 1969 
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TEXT 

11.1.11 : [Air in the form of atom] is a substance, because 
[though ?] it has no substance for its substratum. 

Note According to the Vaise§ikas, the four substances {dravya) 
namely, earth, water, fire and air can be both atomic and gross. 
An objection may be raised against the reality of the atom. 
Generally, substances are observed to inhere in other substances, 
which are their component parts. An atom, said to be partless, 
can have no substance in which it may be said to inhere. 
Therefore, an atom does neither exist nor belong to the cate¬ 
gory of substance. The answer to this is given in the present 
sutra with the instance of an air-atom. Kanada's implication 
is that, to be a substance, a thing need not necessarily have 
some substance to inhere in, for instance, the substance dk&sa. 
There is a further hint: just like QkdSa an atom too is eternal.*' 

11.1.12 : [An air-atom is a substance] also because it has move¬ 
ment as well as qualities. 

Note According to the VaiSe^ikas, the unfailing mark of a 
substance is the presence of movement {kriyd) or quality igui}a\ 
which is quite possible in the case of an air-atom.” 

11.1.13 ; The eternality of [an air-atom] is implied by its not 
having any substance for its substratum. 

Note A non-eternal thing is destroyed due to the destruction 
of either its material cause (i.e. parts) or the mutual conjunction 
of the parts. A piece of cloth, for instance, disappears when 
the yarns themselves are destroyed, or the peculiar arrangement 
of the yarn is disturbed. An atom however has got no material 
cause or component part; hence, it must be eternal. 

iv.1.2 : The inferential mark of an atom is the effect [produced 
by it]. 

Note An atom being too small, cannot be perceived. Hence, 
it is to be proved inferentialiy. The ultimate constituents of 
the composite things like the jar and others are the atoms ; 
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thus, the inference of an atom is the one from the eifect to its 
cause. 

iv.1.3 : The presence [of a quality] in the effect is due to the 
presence [of that quality] in the [inherent] cause. 

Note The purpose of the sutra is to prove the presence of 
qualities in an atom. The quality in the effect generally comes 
from the similar quality in its material or inherent cause. For 
instance, the colour of a piece of cloth is exactly similar to the 
colour of the yarns used. In the same way, certain qualities 
are found in the effects of the atoms ; hence, the same qualities 
must be present in the atoms also. 

iv.1.4; The negation of the special type [viz. the eternal 
substances-atoms] in the form *[the atoms] are not eternaF 
[is not justified without the very admission of something 
eternal]. 

Note There are some philosophers who hold that all things 
are non-eternal {sarvdnityatd-vQdin). Thus, in their view, the 
alleged atoms, being eternal, cannot exist. Refuting this view, 
Katiada says in the present sutra that the very term ‘non-eternal’ 
[anitya, lit. what is other than the eternal] becomes meaningless 
without the admission of something eternal, for, if in reality 
there is nothing eternal, the employment of the negative particle 
to exclude such things becomes unjustified. 

iv.1.5 : [All the inferences seeking to prove the non-eternality 
of atoms] are simply fallacious [lit. false knowledge]. 

iv.l.ti: A substance with gross magnitude is visible, only when 
it has many substances [for its inherent cause] and the quality 
of colour. 

Note The present sutra explains why an atom is not visible. 
The conditions for the visibility of a substance are having many 
substances as inherent cause—or simply, compositeness, gross¬ 
ness and the presence of colour. An atom being partless has 
no component part and being too minute is not gross. Hence, 
it is not visible. 
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iY.2.6 : [The bodies of the gods and others which are not born 
out of the womb] are produced from [material elements] which 
have no fixed direction and point of space [i.e. atoms]. 

Note A very peculiar doctrine of the Vaise$ikas is that body or 
sarira may be of two kinds, uterine and non-uterine. The latter 
which mainly belongs to the gods and the seers is produced 
<iirectly out of atoms and is independent of the mixture of 
•semen and blood. See also under Praiastapada-bha^ya and 
Nydyakandali. 

jv.2.7 : [Movement in the atoms] is produced due to a specific 
form of adf^ta. 

Note If the atoms be the ultimate constituents of things, there 
must be a conjunction of atoms. A conjunction again is not 
possible without movement. But how is movement to be 
produced in the atoms ? The present sutra answers that at the 
time of creation movement arises in the atoms because of some 
specific adx§ta of a living being. See also under PraSastapdda- 
bhd^ya. 

TiM.3 : By this [i.e. by the statement in the preceding sutra^ 
viz. the qualities of earth etc. are eternal or non-eternal accord¬ 
ing to the eternality or the non-eternality of their substances], 
it is conveyed that the qualities inhering in eternal substances 
fe.g. atoms] are eternal. 

vii.1.4: [The qualities in the atoms of] water, fire and air 
are eternal, because the substances themselves are eternal. 

vii.1.6 : The pdkaja qualities [colour, taste, smell and touch] 
residing in earth are derived from the qualities in the cause. 

Note The word pdkaja literally means ‘born of a contact with 
fire’. The qualities of earth are mentioned in a separate sutra 
because of the peculiarity that they undergo transformation due 
to a contact with fire ; for instance, the black colour of the 
unbaked jar becomes red when baked. A further implication 
of the sUtra is that this process of transformation starts at the 
ultimate causes, namely, in the atoms. The unbaked jar, for 
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instance, does not change in colour as a whole. First the 
atoms (ultimately) constituting the jar change from black into 
red due to heat and then, ultimately, the changed colour of the 
material causes produce the changed colour in the jar.® 

Tii.1.10 : Atomic magnitude is the one that is opposite to the 
gross magnitude. 

Note Atomic magnitude is imperceptible, while gross magni¬ 
tude is perceptible. 

vii.1.20: The eternal magnitude [i.e. the magnitude of an 
atom] is known [according to the Vai^e^ikas] by the special, 
term parimat}4olo [lit. round all along ; complete round].*® 

Note The term pdrimStf^alya also is used in the same sense. 
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nyAya-sOtra 

The Nyaya-sRtra of Gautama (also called Gotama or AkfapSda) is 
the basic and earliest text of the Nyaya system. The work is divided 
into hve adhydya-s each of which is further divided into two ahnika-s. 
The total number of the sOtra-s is 528. (For the date, see under 
VaiSetfika-sUtra .) 

A vast literature has grown upon this early Sutra-work of 
<jautama and the Nyaya system may be said to have developed 
almost exclusively through the commentaries and sub-commentaries 
on it written in later times. Thus, to mention a few important ones, 
Vatsyayana (about 300 A. D.) wrote the Bhd^ya on the sB/ro-s, 
Uddyotakara (about 635 A. D.) wrote the Vdrtika on the Bhdsya, 
’Vacaspati (840 A. D.) wrote the Tdtparya-Vkd on the Vdrtika and 
Udayana (984 A. D.) wrote the PariSuddhi on the Tdtparya-flkd. 

I have given a literal translation of the relevant sntra-s and 
Vatsyayana's Bhd^ya thereon. The Note is a free and abridged 
translation of the elaborate Bengali exposition of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Phapibhusapa Tarkavagl^a. 


TEXT 

"Sutra iv. 2.16 : [Ans3ver continued] An absolute non-existence 
-of all things is not possible, because an atom (a^u- paramatju) 
remains [in the end]. 

Bha^ya : [Answer continued] The alleged non-existence [of 
the ‘whole’ as well as the parts further and further] on the 
ground of the unjustifiability of residence comes to an end 
after arriving at an atom which is partless, and thus, [because 
of the existence of the atoms] does not lead ultimately to an 
absolute non-existence of all things. The partlessness of an 
.atom [follows from the fact that an atom represents] an entity 
compared to which nothing else can be smaller [and hence], in 
which the possibility of getting smaller and smaller due to 
further and further division [of the parts] is ended. [For 
instance, the pieces of] an earth-clod (/o;fa) which is being 
divided into parts [further and further] become smaller and 
smaller, step by step. But such a possibility of getting smaller 
.and smaller is ended after a piece is arrived at compared to 
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which no other piece can be [conceived to be] smaller, i.e. 
which is minute to the utmost degree. Thus, what we call by 
the term ‘atom’ is an entity compared to which nothing 
else can be smaller. [That is, an atom represents the 
minutest particle of a substance, which admits of no further 
division.] 

Note In the preceding sutra (iv. 2.15; see supplementary 
note), Gautama has contended that the opponent’s argument 
put forward to establish the non-existence of the ‘whole’, if 
carried on to its furthest limit, would lead to an absolute non¬ 
existence of all things or pralaya. The opponent may, however, 
point out that in the end there remain the atoms and hence, 
the question of pralaya does not arise. In the present sutra^ 
Gautama too concurs with the opponent so far as the reality of 
the atoms, the ultimate constituents of all substances, and 
the consequent absence of pralaya are concerned. However, 
the illogicality of admitting atoms only and nothing else in the 
form of the ‘whole’ has already been explained by Vatsyayana 
under the preceding sutra. 

Both JMtrn-s 15 and 16 have been explained by Vatsyayana 
as siddhanta-sutra-s representing Gautama’s answers to the 
opponent. Visvanatha, the author of the Nydya-sutra-vftti, 
however, explains them also in an alternative way as repre¬ 
senting respectively the opponent’s contention and Gautama’s 
answer to it. Thus, according to this interpretation (in sutra 
15) the opponent contends that those who accept the reality of 
the ‘whole’ would have to admit a continuous series of part 
and ‘whole’ till ‘cosmic dissolution’ {pralaya . But, since in 
the state of cosmic dissolution all things are totally destroyed, 
there can be no further creation afterwards. In answer, 
Gautama says in sutra 16 that in the state of cosmic dissolution 
all things cannot be said to be annihilated, since the partless 
and eternal atoms continue to exist. 

Sutra iv. 2.17 : [An atom represents what] lies [in the conti¬ 
nuous process of dividing a substance into parts] beyond the 
triad {truti=trasaretfu). 
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Bha^ya : If the process of division into parts does not come to 
rest anywhere, all [composite] substances would be composed 
of a countless number of parts, and thus, [a triad] would have 
to forsake its very ‘nature of being a triad’ (trutitva) [That is, 
if the process of division may be continued endlessly, even a 
triad which is accepted to be the smallest perceptible substance 
would be composed of an unlimited number of parts and as 
such, would no longer remain a very small substance.] 

Note It has been said that the process of division terminates 
at an atom. To this, it may be asked, since every part in its turn 
is observed to be subdivided into further and further parts, 
why not admit that even an atom has got component parts and 
is divisible, and there is no limit to the process of division ? In 
answer, Gautama describes the nature of an atom in the present 
sutra^ which, as Vatsyayana clearly brings out, contains impli¬ 
citly the argument why the process of division is to be termi¬ 
nated at a point beyond the triad. (Thus, the ultimate state 
is represented by an atom which is partless and indivisible, the 
penultimate by a dyad which is formed by the combination of 
two atoms only, and the next upwards by a triad which is 
formed by the combination of three dyads only. An atom or a 
dyad is not visible. A triad is the smallest form of a gross 
body visible to the eye). 

In this context, Uddyotakara says that, if there be no limit 
to divisibility, even a triad which is actually a very smalt 
substance would become immeasurable (ameya )—it would 
not be possible to determine specifically its magnitude, weight 
and the number of atoms it is composed of-due to the fact 
that, just like the mountain Himalaya, a triad also would be 
made up of an unlimited number of atoms. Thus, there would 
follow the absurdity of a triad also being as immeasurable as 
the vast Himalaya. 

Vacaspati MiSra comments that, if a limit to divisibility is 
denied, both a triad and a mountain would be equal in magni¬ 
tude, for. in that case, the component parts of both would 1:>e 
unlimited in number and it would not be possible to justify the 
difference in their respective magnitude by referring to the 
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varying number of their respective component parts, which in 
fact, presupposes the admission that the process is to be dis¬ 
continued at some point beyond the triad. 

According to some, the word trufi is used in the present 
sutra in the sense of a dyad or dvyaijuka and the implication of 
the siitra is that, in the process of division, an atom comes just 
after a dyad, that is, an atom represents the exact half of a 
dyad. Though such an interpretation makes the meaning of 
the sutra more coherent, it cannot be accepted, because there 
is no reliable evidence to justify the use of the word truti in such 
a sense. Authoritative commentators like Vacaspati MiSra 
and others take the word in the sense of a triad or trasaretjiu. 
According to them, two atoms mutually conjoined give rise to a 
dyad and three such mutually conjoined atoms form a triad 
which represents the smallest visible substance. A triad is 
generally described as the very minute dust-particle seen floating 
in a sun-beam penetrating through the window-hole (cf. Manu- 
satfihitd via. 132 ; Ydjnavalkyasaitihitdy dcarddhydya^ Raja- 
dharma-prakarana, 360 and Apararka thereon ; also !§rimad- 
bhagavata iii. 11.1 and comments of !§ridharasvamin. Vija- 
yadhvajatirtha, Vallabhacarya and Visvanatha Cakravartin 
thereon.) 

Visvanatha finally takes the word vd of the sutra in the 
sense of ‘alternatively’ {vikalpa) and explains that Gautama 
here refers to two alternatives, namely, the process of division 
terminates at the atom which is minuter than a triad or the 
process of division terminates at the triad itself. 

Radhamohana Gosvamin, the author of the Nydya-sutra- 
vivaratfa repeats in toto what ViSvanatha says and refers to a 
novel explanation which he ascribes to the Navyas. According 
to it, the word para in the present siitra stands for the substance 
which is the first and foremost to come into being when the 
process of creation starts afresh after a cosmic dissolution. 
Thus, the implication of the sutra is that the first substance 
created after a cosmic dissolution has for its material cause the 
triad and there is no evidence to show that the triad too is 
composed of parts. Evidently, the later commentators .were 

9 
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prompted to take up such a line of interpretation following 
Raghunatha who, in his Paddriha-tattva-nirupaipa, had argued 
that the ultimate constituents of the material substances were 
the triads which themselves were to be considered partless and 
eternal, and there was no need to postulate the further stages 
of a dyad and an atom. 

Phanibhufana, however, points out that the view of Raghu¬ 
natha deiinitely contradicts the position of Gautama who 
undoubtedly admits the reality of the imperceptible atoms (cf. 
NyHyO’SUtra ii.1.36). Nor can it be contended that as a final 
alternative, Gautama here accepts the triad as the ultimate 
clement in place of the atom for, in that case, his argument 
against the denier of the ‘whole’—that if all objects be just an 
aggregate of atoms and there be no ‘whole’ over and above, no 
object would ever be visible—cannot stand due to the fact that, 
the triad being the ultimate constituent, every object would 
have to be equated to an aggregate of triads only and each 
triad being intrinsically visible, such an aggregate too would be 
quit e visible. In fact, Gautama would thus be left without any 
argu ment for upholding the existence of the ‘whole’ as distinct 
from a mere collection of parts. Besides, Kai^ada and the 
Carakasatphiid also clearly refer to the imperceptibility of the 
atom and ViSvanatha, in another treatise of his own, the 
Siddhantamuktdvali defends Gautama’s admission of the atom 
after criticising the theory of Raghunatha. 

It is moreover to be noted that the theory ascribed above 
to Raghunatha was not one originally propounded by him, 
because from Uddyotakara’s remark in the Nydyavdrtika, it 
appears that some followers of the Vatsiputra sect of the 
Vaibha$ika Buddhists identified the triad itself with the 
minutest particle or paramdnu and urged against the position of 
Gautama that the charge of imperceptibility of objects was not 
to be levelled against their view, since, according to them, 
objects like the jar etc. were each an aggregate of visible traids 
only. 

Relating this view, Uddyotakara says that a triad cannot 
be equaled to a paramdnu, because a triad being composed of 
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parts is divisible, while a paramanu is partless as well as indivi* 
sible. That a triad is composed of parts follows from the fact 
that an object, subject to perception through an external sense- 
organ, is invariably made up of parts. The argument has been 
thus represented in the form of 'an inference : A triad is com¬ 
posed of parts, because it is a substance subject to visual 
perception, as for instance, the jar. Again, the parts of a 
triad (viz. the dyads or dvya^uka-%) too must be made up of 
further parts (viz. the atoms or parama^u-%), for a triad is a 
visible substance and from the instances of the jar etc. it is 
established that the component part of a substance subject to 
visual perception is also composed of further parts. However, 
it would not be wise to go further and seek to prove in a similar 
manner further parts even for the 'parts of the triad-parts’ 
(i e. an atom which is the component part of a dyad, which, in 
its turn, is the component part of a triad), inasmuch as, in that 
case, the process of division would go on endlessly and as has 
already been pointed out, there would follow the absurdity of 
a mustard seed and a mountain having an equal magnitude. 

While discussing the Vaise§ika theory of atoms in the 
BhQmati (under Brahma-sutra ii. 2.11) Vacaspati Misra explains 
the admission of the successive stages of a dyad and a triad 
in the following manner. 

Atoms themselves cannot directly constitute the material 
cause of a substance. If, for instance, the very atoms them¬ 
selves representing the ultimate basic elements of the jar are 
considered to be the material causes of the jar, it is also to be 
admitted that when the jar is broken up by the blow of a 
hammer all the attorns or the material causes of the jar stand 
totally disjoined from one another. Otherwise, the destruction 
of the jar at that moment cannot be explained, inasmuch as a 
produced substance is never destroyed unless its material causes 
themselves are destroyed or stand separated from one another. 
If, however, a complete disintegration of the atoms of the 
jar is said to result immediately after the blow of a hammer, 
the jar being reduced to a mere heap of atoms at the moment, 
nothing visible to the eye would remain, since the atoms are all 
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intrinsically imperceptible. The fact, on the contrary, is that, 
even after a jar has been broken up, small fragments of various 
sizes are actually visually perceived. Thus, it is to be admitted 
that, when a jar is broken up, the ultimate atoms themselves 
do not become all disintegrated and as such, these atoms 
themselves do not directly constitute the material causes of 
the jar. 

From the same fact—that many atoms cannot directly 
constitute the material causes of a substance—it follows that 
the direct combination of three atoms also cannot lead to the 
formation of a substance, for ‘three* is equivalent to ‘many’. 
Therefore, the only logical alternative would be to maintain 
that at the initial stage only two atoms combine themselves 
leading to the formation of a new substance in the form of a 
dyad. Again, there is no justification for admitting the 
production of a new substance also from the combination of 
two dyads only, because such a new substance, if there be 
any, would essentially be of the nature of a dyad only and not 
anything having a gross magnitude. This is due to the fact 
that neither of the causes producing grossness {sthulatva) or 
intermediate magnitude (mahahparimStfa) in a produced 
substance—viz. the intermediate magnitude of the material 
causes and the plurality (vahutva) of their number etc.—is 
possible in a combination of two dyads ; the material causes of 
the combination are characterised (being two in number and 
atomic in magnitude) neither by plurality nor by intermediate 
manitude nor by a specific form of loose conjunction (pracaya). 

Thus, it is to be concluded that first a substance in the 
form of a dyad is brought about by the combination of two 
atoms only and next, from the combination of three such 
dyads there comes about a newer substance in the form of a 
triad (tryatfuka « trasarepu). Since three dyads are characterised 
by plurality, a triad formed by their combination can become 
gross and acquire intermediate magnitude. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE REALITY OF THE 
PART AND THE WHOLE 
{avayavQvayavi-prakara^a) 
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ON THE REALITY OF A PARTLESS ENTITY (ATOM) 


Bha^ya : And now the Anupalambhika who thinks that all is 
non-existent contends— 

Sutra iv. 2. 18 : [Objection] An atom [as a partless entity] 
cannot be logically established, because there is penetration 
{vyatibhedd) by dkaSa. 

Bha$ya : [Objection] An atom as a partless entity cannot be 
logically established. Why ? Because of penetration by dka^a. 
Akdia pervades the inside (antab) as well as the outside (bahib) 
of an atom, and hence, an atom is penetrated by dkdia. Since 
it is penetrated, it is ‘composed of parts* (sdvayava) and, since 
it is composed of parts, it is non-eternal. 

Note In the Nyaya view, dkdsa being an ubiquitous substance 
must be conjoined with the inside as well as the outside of an 
atom. The inside and the outside of an atom however mean 
nothing but its component parts. Hence, an atom too is to be 
admitted as composed of parts ; it cannot be partless. 

Sutra iv. 2. 19 : [Objection] Otherwise dkdsa would not be 
ubiquitous. 

Bhd^ya : [Objection] If, on the other hand, the above is not 
accepted, that is, [if it is denied] that dkdsa is present within 
an atom, it would lead to an absurd position, namely, dkd&a 
is not ubiquitous. 

Sutra iv. 2. 20 : [Answer] The terms ‘inside’ (antab) and 
‘outside’ (bahib) refer to certain causes of a ‘produced subs¬ 
tance’ (kdrya’dravya) and hence, they are not applicable to 
what is not a product. 

Bhd^ya : {Answer] the term ‘inside’ refers to [a substance’s 
material] causes [i.e. the component parts lying in the middle] 
which are separated by certain other [material] causes [i.e. by 
the component parts occupying the periphery]. Again, the 
term ‘outside’ refers to [a substance’s material] causes [i.e. the 
component parts occupying the periphery]. Again, the term 
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‘outside* refers to [a substance’s material] causes [i.e. the 
component parts occupying the periphery] which separate 
others [i.e. the component parts lying in the middle], but are 
not themselves separated. [In short, ant a}} refers to the parts 
situated in the middle and hahih to the parts situated at the 
outer limit.] 

And all these are possible only in the case of a produced 
substance, but not in the case of an atom, since an atom is 
not a product. In the case of an atom which is not a product 
[i.e. is not produced through a combination of parts], there 
is nothing which may be referred to as‘inside’or‘outside*. 
The things in the case of which such references are possible 
are the substances [like the dyad etc.] which are really the 
products of atoms, and not the atoms themselves. An atom 
is a substance anything smaller than which is inconceivable. 

Note The implication of Gautama*s answer is that the probans 
offered by the opponent to prove the compositeness of an 
atom—penetration by akaia —is unproved in the case of an 
atom. According to the opponent, penetration by ak&sa 
means the conjuntion of &kasa with the inside or inner portion 
and the outside or outer potion of an atom. But an atom 
being eternal or uncaused as well as partless has got neither 
an inner portion nor an outer portion. The question of their 
conjunction with aka&a therefore does not arise, for a conjunc¬ 
tion with an absolute nonentity is never possible. 

Uddyotakara has made a detailed criticism of the opponent 
here. What exactly is the meaning of ‘penetration by dknsa' 
alleged to be the ground proving the non-eternality of an 
atom ? First, it cannot be taken to mean simply a relation 
between an atom and dA:dia, for simply having a relation with 
dkdSa would not establish the non-eternality of the atom. 
Secondly, it cannot mean a relation with the inner portion 
or some specific part of an atom, for an atom is an uncaused 
substance and has no part. Thirdly, it cannot mean the 
disjunction of the parts of an atom caused by dkdsat for the 
disjunction of the parts of an atom which is partless and is 
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not a produced substance is an impossibility. Fourthly, even 
if it be admitted that an atom has parts, ^ka§a cannot be 
said to be the cause of their disjunction, for disjunction is 
produced by movement. In short, whatever may be the 
meaning of ‘penetration by akSia\ the opponent can in no 
way prove his point* Besides, there is no problem in 
ex;plaining the ubiquity of dkaSa, for there is in fact a 
conjunction between aksia and an atom which is a ‘corporeal 
substance’ {murta-dravya). Absence of akdia inside an atom 
does not disprove the ubiquity of dkdia. An atom is a 
partless entity and has neither ‘inside’ nor ‘outside’; ubiquity 
does not mean pervading even what is non-existent. 

Bhdsya : The effecthood [i.e. the compositeness] of an atom 
is negated by the absurdity that, in that case, the component 
parts of an atom would have to be still smaller. If an atom is 
assumed to be made up of parts, there follows the absurdity 
that the component parts of an atom are still smaller [i.e. even 
smaller than an atom]. Why ? Because it is observed that there 
is a difference in the magnitudes of the ‘substance representing 
the effect* (kdrya-dravya) and the ‘substance representing the 
cause* (kdraifa-dravya). Therefore, the component parts of an 
atom would have to be still smaller. [This is however absurd, 
for an atom is the smallest conceivable unit.] [The fact on the 
contrary is that an atom, being partless, cannot be an effect or 
a composite substance; but] whatever composite substances 
there are they are all the products of atoms. Therefore, [the 
opponent’s thesis that] an atom is an effect is disproved. 

The non-eternality [i.e. destruction] of a composite substance 
is due to the disjunction of its [material] causes [i.e. the parts], 
and not to penetration by dkd^a. [For instance], a clod (loifto) 
is [proved to be] non-eternal—not because it is permeated by 
dkdSa—but because its component parts can be disjoined. 

Note The opponent may contend that an atom cannot be 
eternal, for all the objects we come across in this world are 
observed to be effects or products. Thus, even if there be 
some entity known as an atom, it also must be an effect. In 
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Other words, the non>eternality of an atom may be established 
by an inference : an atom is non-eternal, because it is an 
ejffect, just like a pot. 

Foreseeing such an objection, Vatsyayana here replies that 
an atom cannot be an effect or a product and thus, the ground 
of the opponent’s inference remains unproved. Vatsyayana 
argues that if an atom were an effect, it must also have some 
component parts as its material or inherent causes. But then, 
since the component parts or the material causes and the 
substance produced by them are always observed to be varying 
in magnitude—the former being smaller and the latter being 
larger, one has got to admit farther that the component parts 
of an atom are smaller than the atom itself. Such an admission 
however would imply that even the parts of an atom have got 
parts of their own which are still smaller, and these parts, in 
their turn, can have parts still smaller ; the process would go 
on further and further and one would have to admit an infinite 
number of very minute substances, without any rest anywhere 
with the result that ultimately, nothing can be spoken of as the 
smallest substance—a substance smaller than which nothing is 
conceivable. Thus, there would follow the fallacy of infinite 
regress and the absurdity of the Sumeru mountain and the 
mustard-seed being equal in magnitude. 

Lastly, Vatsyayana notes that an atom is indestructible too. 
A produced substance is destroyed when its component parts 
disintegrate; it is not destroyed because of penetration by 
aka&a. An atom being partless the question of the disjunction 
of its parts does not arise. Hence, an atom is indestructible. 
Sutra iv. 2. 23 : [Objection] However, an atom also has got 
parts because all substances ^possessing limited magnitude and 
the quality of touch’ (murtimat) are observed to have specific 
configurations {sarfisthiina). 

BhQ^ya : [Objection] Substances possessing limited magnitude 
a nd the quality of touch are observed to have various distinct 
configurations, such as triangular {trikotfa), quadrangular 
{caturasra)f uniform (sama) or globular (parimaff4oIa). And 
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such a specific configuration [of a substance] means nothing 
l>ut a specific arrangement of its component parts. The atoms 
have a globular configuration. Hence, they must be composed 
•of parts. 

Sutra iv. 2. 24 : [Objection] [An atom must be composed of 
parts] also because the conjunction [of one atom with other 
atoms] is possible. 

BhQiiya : [Objection] An atom in the central position when 
conjoined to two other atoms standing on its eastern and 
western sides respectively separates them from each other. 
From such separation it is inferred that the eastern portion of 
the [middle] atom is conjoined with the atom standing on the 
eastern side and the western portion of it is conjoined with the 
atom standing on the western side. And these two portions 
{bhdga)—ihQ eastern and the western—are nothing but the two 
•component parts {avayava) of the said atom. Similarly, since 
an atom can get conjoined with other atoms on all sides [i.e. 
above, and such other positions], it must have distinct portions 
—i.e. component parts—on all sides. 

Note Uddyotakara explains the position of the opponent 
here by quoting verse 12 from Vasubandhu’s Vijnaptimdtrata- 
siddhi {suprOy sources). The opponent contends that there is no 
denying the fact that since an atom can be conjoined at the 
same moment with six other atoms coming from six different 
directions (north, south, east, west, up and down), it must be 
possessed of six parts. Six conjunctions cannot occur at one 
and the same point; different conjunctions occur only at 
different points. On the other hand, if it be admitted that all 
the six conjunctions occur at one and the same point of the 
atom, the substance resulting from the combination of these 
seven atoms would be nothing more than a mere atom, i.e. 
would not acquire grossness, but remain atomic in magnitude. 
As such, it can neither be visible. If an atom is conceived as 
possessed of many parts or segments (pradeSa), then only the 
substance resulting from the conjunctions of an atom with many 
‘Other atoms can acquire greater extension or larger proportion. 
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As a matter of fact, many conjunctions cannot be effected at 
one and the same point. An atom is however observed to have 
conjunctions with many other atoms simultaneously. Hence, 
it cannot be a partless entity. 

Santaraksita, in his Tattvasarflgraha, refers to some of the 
arguments of Vasubandhu rejecting the conception of an atom 
and further explains that whatever shares the property of 
neither ‘one’ {eka) nor ‘many’ (aneka) is a non-entity, for 
instance, a lotus blooming in the sky. An atom too can be 
characterised as neither ‘one’ nor ‘many’ and hence, it is 
non-existent. The atoinists may point out that, according to 
them, an atom is ‘one’ and not ‘many’. To this, l^antaraksita 
objects, just like Vasubandhu, that an atom cannot be 
considered ‘one’, since every atom has got difference {bheda)- 
in relation to the various directions (digbhdga) like up, 
down etc. 

KamalaSila, the celebrated commentator of Tattvasarfigraha, 
refers, while discussing and refuting the Vaibha^ika standpoint 
to three different schools of Vaibha^ika atomists. According to 
the first of them, the atoms occur invariably as conjoined 
with one another. Others conclude that the atoms. 
always occur ‘with a very close interval among themselves’ 
{santara\ i.e. [though very proximate] the atoms do not touch 
one another. The opinion of yet another school is that when 
the close interval among the atoms disappears, the atoms are 
called ‘touched’As against all the three views, it is 
urged that when the atom in the central position is surrounded 
by many other atoms, it must be admitted to have difierence in 
relation to the different directions. Otherwise, there can be 
no accumulation {pracaya) or ‘gross magnitude’ (sthulatd), for,, 
according to the atomists, an atom is partless. (See supra, 
sources.) 

Bh&^ya : [It has been objected that] an atom also has got 
parts, because all substances having limited magnitude and the 
quality of touch are observed to have distinct configuration. 
[The answer to this] has been stated. What is [the answer],^ 
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stated ? [It has been stated under sutra 16 that an atom repre¬ 
sents the smallest substance] at which the possibility of getting 
smaller and smaller due to further and further division of 
parts is ended ; and also [under sutra 22] : the effecthood 
[i.e. the compositeness] of an atom is negated by the absurdity 
that, in that case, the component parts of an atom would have 
to be still smaller. 

Again, it has been further objected that [an atom is 
composed of parts] also because the conjunction [of one atom 
with other atoms] is possible. [The answer to this] also has 
been stated, [which is as follows : ] separation (yyavadhdna} 
[of the atoms on the eastern and the western sides by the atom 
in the middle] is due to possession of touch and there being 
no pervasion of the substratum (diraya)^ [an atom] merely 
appears to be divided into parts (bhUga), [but it is not really 
so]. To explain, when an atom possessing the quality of touch 
comes up against two other atoms possessing the quality of 
touch the one separates the other two from each other [because 
of their possession of touch] and not because an atom is 
composed of parts. Thus, there being separation due to the 
possession of touch, the conjunction of an atom does not 
pervade its substratum and hence, there is an appearance of 
division into parts, i.e. one gets the notion as if an atom is 
possessed of parts. In this regard, it has already been stated 
[that an atom represents the smallest substance at which] the 
possibility of getting smaller and smaller due to further and 
further division of parts is ended ; and also that the effecthood 
[i.e. the compositeness] of an atom is negated by the absurdity 
that, in that case, the component part of an atom would have 
to be still smaller. 

Note Before Gautama himself answers, in the following sutra^ 
the charges levelled against the conception of an atom given 
in sutra 23-24, Vatsyayana here offers arguments of his own 
to refute the same. 

As to the objection raised by sittra 23, Vatsyayana saya 
that the answer is already given in his remarks under Sutras' 
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16 and 22. Under sutra 16 he explains why an atom is 
conceived to be partless. It is observed that when a composite 
substance is divided into parts further and further, the parts 
gradually get smaller and smaller. But this process of getting 
smaller and smaller must terminate at some point. In other 
words, it is to be admitted that such a process reaches the 
limit when one arrives at a substance nothing smaller than 
which is possible—a substance which is minute to the utmost 
<]egree. This entails the further admission that such a subs¬ 
tance is partless, for even if such a substance is assumed to 
be composed of parts it cannot represent the ultimate point 
where the process of division finally comes to an end. Nor 
can it be claimed that the process of getting smaller and 
smaller continues interminably, for it would inevitably lead to 
the fallacy of infinite regress. 

Again, under sutra 22, Vatsyayana says that if an atom is 
assumed to have parts, those parts would have to be smaller 
than the atom itself. Those parts of an atom, again, being 
composite, would be reducible to still smaller parts and the 
process would go on further and further. The non-eternality 
or compositeness of an atom however cannot be established 
thus by assuming an infinite number of parts and further parts, 
for in that case there remains nothing that can be denoted 
by the term paramdffu {parama + at}u , which stands for a 
substance anything smaller than which is inconceivable—a 
substance minute to the utmost degree. Thus, what is to be 
termed paramat}U must be accepted to be something without 
parts. 

In short, it has been conclusively proved by the above 
unrefutable arguments that an atom is partless. Since it is 
partless, it can have no configuration. As such, the ground 
given by the opponent to establish the compositeness df an 
atom—possession of a specific configuration—is unproved in 
case of an atom and hence inconclusive. 

Answering the other objection given in sutra 24, Vatsyayana 
says that the separation of two atoms on the eastern and the 
western sides by the atom in the central .position does not 
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prove that they are. composed of parts, for their separation' 
can be explained by their possession of the quality of touch. 
When two substances with the quality of touch find place on 
either side of a substance with the quality of touch they are 
separated by the one in the middle and such separation has 
nothing to do with the possession of parts. However, it is 
observed, in the case of various composite substances, that 
when a conjunction occurs between two of them, it does not 
pervade the whole of the substances. In the same way, a 
conjunction between two atoms also does not pervade the 
atoms. Because of such similarity between an atom and a 
composite substance an atom merely appears to be possessed of 
parts. In reality however an atom can have no part. 

Bhdsya : The atoms are [to be admitted as] composed of parts, 
^‘because all substances possessing limited magnitude and the 
quality of touch are observed to have specific configurations’* 
and *‘also because the conjunction [of one atom with other 
atoms] is possible” —these two grounds [of the opponent]— 

Sutra iv. 2.25 : [Answer] Do not disprove [the partlessness 
of an atom], because they lead to ‘infinite regress’ {anavastMy 
and such infinite regress cannot be logically justified. 

Bha$ya: [Answer] Whatever is characterised by limited 
magnitude and the quality of touch or can be conjoined with 
something is invariably composed of parts—these two grounds 
[i.e. possession of limited magnitude and touch as well as 
capability of being conjoined] are grounds leading to infinite 
regress. And such infinite regress cannot be logically justified. 
If it were possible to justify such infinite regress, these two 
grounds would have been real grounds. Therefore, this [i.e. 
the opponent’s contention] does not disprove the partlessness 
[of an atom]. 

Nor can it be maintained logically that, in the process of 
division, the object that is divided disappears ultimately. 
Hence, it is illogical to claim [that the process of division] ends 
in an ‘absolute non-existence of things’ (pralaya) [instead of a 
partless entity in the form of an atom]. 
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If however an infinite regress is accepted every substance 
would be constituted of an infinite number of parts, and hence, 
the difference in the magnitudes [of various substances] as 
well as specific weight (gurutva) [of a substance] can never be 
ascertained. Moreover, [if an atom is said to be possessed 
of parts], there arises the absurdity of the part (avayava) and 
whole {avayavin) having an equal magnitude subsequent to 
the division of an atom into parts. 

Note The opponent has advanced two grounds to prove the 
•compositeness and non-eternality of an atom : (i) possession 
of a specific configuration and (ii) capability of being con> 
joined with something else. In the present sutra Gautama 
contends that these two cannot prove their point, because they 
lead to infinite regress. Explaining the implication of Gautama, 
Vatsyayana says that if one seeks to prove the compositeness 
of an atom with the above two grounds adhering to the in¬ 
variable concomitance ‘whatever has limited magnitude and 
touch is composed of parts* and ‘whatever gets conjoined with 
something else is composed of parts’, one would be forced to 
admit, on the same ground, further parts for the parts of an 
atom, which, again, will have to be composed of still further 
parts, and the process would continue without any rest any¬ 
where. It may be pointed out that infinite regress is not always 
a defect; if it can be justified by a prama^a, it does not amount 
to a vitiating factor. Foreseeing such a rejoinder, Vatsyayana 
adds that infinite regress, in the present case, has no logical 
justification. 

As against the above, the opponent may reply that, in his 
view also, the process of division is not endless ; it ends in an 
absolute non-existence of the thing being divided. When a 
composite substance is being divided further and further into 
smaller and smaller parts, there comes a stage when no further 

• division is possible due to the fact that nothing remains there. 
Vatsyayana rejects the reply by pointing out that division with- 

• put the divisible is impossible. If there remains nothing 
.ultimately, in what substratum or substance will the final 
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division or disjunction reside ? Hence, something must remain 
even in the end and, in the opponent's view, it also being 
similarly divisible, there will be no escape from infinite regress. 

The opponent may still try to stick to his point by claiming 
that, there being no other alternative, one has got to accept 
infinite regress. What is the harm ? Vatsyayana therefore 
concludes his explanation by indicating the absurdities involved 
in the admission of infinite regress. First, if infinite regress is 
accepted, every substance admitting of endless division would 
be equally composed of an infinite number of parts and it 
would not be possible to determine the differences in the mag¬ 
nitudes and weights of the various substances, for such difference 
is determined by the greater or smaller number of their com¬ 
ponent parts. Secondly, if an atom is conceived to be com¬ 
posite and the gradual division of its parts is admitted then 
even the parts themselves would be constituted of an infinite 
number of parts. Thus, there would remain no difference in 
the magnitudes of the whole and the parts. This is however 
contradicted by experience, for a part is always observed to be 
smaller than the whole substance. 

There is thus no escape from vicious infinite regress and 
hence, the opponent is unable to prove the compositeness of 
an atom. 

Uddyotakara makes a detailed examination of the argu¬ 
ments of the opponents of atomism and defends the partlessness 
of an atom. When does the process of division come to an 
end ? Uddyotakara points out that only three answers are 
possible in this regard : (i) the process terminates at an atom ; 
<ii) ‘ the process ends in an absolute non-existence of things, 
and (iii) the process is endless. The second alternative is 
untenable, because division without the divisible is not possible. 
The third one too is unacceptable, for it leads to the absurdity 
of a mountain and a mustard-seed being equal in magnitude. 
Out of logical necessity therefore one has got to accept the 
remaining alternative that an atom is the smallest substance : 
it admits of no further division and is partless. Thus, the 
opponent would not be able to put forward any inference to 
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prove the compositeness of an atom, since the very *statement 
of the thesis’ (pratijndX namely, ‘an atom is composite’—- 
amounting to ‘a partless entity is composed of parts’—would 
involve self-contradiction and become meaningless. 

Answering to the objections raised by Vasubandhu (in the 
verse igatkena yugapad yogdt etc.), Uddyotakara says that, in the 
instance of one atom in the central position having conjunctions 
with six other atoms coming in from six different directions, if 
we consider by taking two of them only at a time, then the 
conjunction of the central atom with the eastern atom would 
occur only in the two of them, and would not extend upto the 
western atom. In the same way, the conjunction of the central 
atom with the western atom would occur only in the two of 
them and would not extend upto the eastern atom too. Thus 
all the conjunctions would occur at different points and the 
absurdity of the conjunctions being coincident does not arise. 
On the other hand, even if all the conjunctions of the six atoms 
are admitted to occur simultaneously in the central atom itself, 
there is no question of considering the central atom as possessed 
of parts, for the conjunctions, in such a case, may very well 
occur at the same point. The contingency of the resulting 
substance having atomic magnitude does not arise, because, 
though the conjunctions may be coincident {samdnadeia) the 
combining atoms all occupy different points of space. 

Vasubandhu, in another verse of his VirpMtikdkdrikd (no, 14, 
suprot sources) notes some further objections against the con¬ 
ception of an atom. He argues that an atom has different 
‘spatial divisions’ (digbhdga) pertaining to it, such as, the eastern 
direction (purva-digbhdga), the downward direction {adhodig- 
bhdgd) and so on. This however implies that an atom will 
necessarily split it up into a number of component parts corres¬ 
ponding to those spatial divisions^ An atom therefore cannot 
be one. If each and every atom does not have difference due 
to spatial divisions, how is it, then, that, on sunrise, some 
places remain under shadows, but some places are flooded with 
light ? There can be no shadow unless an atom has got different 
parts and one atom cahiiot be. covered up by another atom 
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unless there is difference due to spatial divisions. If an atom 
is said to have no other part, there can be no accumulation 
(pratighdta) due to the conjunction of another atom in that 
part, and if there is no accumulation, all the atoms would 
occupy the same point of space as a result of which the aggre¬ 
gate of atoms even would remain atomic in magnitude instead 
of constituting something gross. In short, if it is admitted that 
each atom has difference due to spatial divisions, i.e. if because 
of the conjunctions on the six directions, individual differences 
in an atom are accepted, it would amount to accepting six atoms 
actually. Therefore, no atom can be one. 

Replying to the above, Uddyotakara says that the pheno¬ 
mena of *6asting a shadow’ {chdyd) and covering (dvaraifa) are 
due to a substance’s possession of limited magnitude and the 
quality of touch ; they have nothing to do with the presence 
or absence of component parts. It is observed that a substance 
is covered by another substance possessing limited magnitude 
and the quality of touch. Covering means preventing one 
substance from getting into relation with another substance. 
Where there is a covering of a fewer number of atoms of light 
(tejas), one perceives a shadow. 

In his commentary on Udayana’s Atmatattvaviveka, Raghu- 
natha ^iromatii remarks that the inherent cause of a conjunc¬ 
tion is the very substance in which it is produced, and not any 
part or section thereof. .Hence, the possession of parts is not a 
necessary precondition for the production of a conjunction. 
As for instance, there is conjunction between the seif and manas, 
both of which are partless entities. There can thus be con¬ 
junction even in partless atoms. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE REALITY OF A 
PARTLESS ENTITY 

{niravayava-prakara^a) 


10 
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praSastapAda-bhAsya 

The PraSastapada-bhSfya, also called Padartha-dharma-sarpgrahat is 
one of the extant early works forming the basic source*books of the 
Vai^e$ika system. The author is variously known as PraSastapSda, 
Fra iastadeva, Pra^astakara, Praiastamati etc. There is also a contro¬ 
versy regarding the actual nature of the work. According to some, 
it is an independent work explaining the main tenets of the Vaisesika. 
Others however consider it to be a bhd^ya, a detailed commentary, on 
the VaiSefika-sHtra of KapSda. No personal account of PraiastapSda 
is available. Nor is it possible to be conclusive about his date. 
Various opinions have been held. Bodas frankly admits that*‘His 
(Pra jastapada’s) age cannot, however, be ascertained even approxi¬ 
mately”. Keith thinks that PraiastafSda was indebted to the 
famous Buddhist logician Diiinfiga (about 500 A.D.). Stcherbatsky'%p 
earlier opinion agreed with that of Keith, but later he revised his 
opinion and argued for the priority of Praiastapada. According to 
Kuppuswami, ‘*There is conclusive proof to show that PrasastapSda 
should be earlier than Uddyotakara, the author of the Nyaya-vartika^ 
who flourished in the latter part of the sixth or the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D.” 

For the translation of the extracts given here» I have followed the 
text as in PraSastapada-bha$ya with the commentary of iSridhara, 
Ganganatha Jha Granthamala, vol. I, ed., Durgadhar Jha, Varanasi, 
1963. 


TEXT 

Section on the element of earth. 

;..The element of earth is of two kinds, eternal and and non¬ 
eternal. That which is in the form of the atom is eternal and 
that which is in the form of products is non-eternal.^^ 

Section on the process of creation and destruction. 

Now, the process of the creation and the destruction 
of the four gross material elements is going to be 
described.'* 

When a hundred years, according to the measure adopted 
in the case of Brahma,'* have elapsed, there comes the moment 
for the liberation of the BrahmS ruling at that time ; and then 
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for the sake of the resting at night [i.e. for a short while] of all 
living beings wearied by their wandering [through series of 
births], there arises in the mind of the supreme lord (mahehara) 
who is the ruler of all the world a desire to destroy [all created 
things]. Simultaneously with such a desire, there comes about 
a cessation of the operations of the various adffta-s inhering in 
all the selves—which are the causes of their [=the 
selves’] bodies and sense-organs as well as the gross material 
elements.'^ Next, due to the desire of the supreme lord as well 
as the movements produced by the conjunction of the self with 
the atoms, there comes about disjunctions in the atoms consti¬ 
tuting bodies and sense-organs as a result of which the conjun¬ 
ctions cease. And this brings about the destruction of all 
[created] things upto the state of the [indivisible] atoms, 

In the same manner, there comes about a successive destruc¬ 
tion of the gross material elements—namely, earth, water, fire 
and air—one after the other. After this, the atoms remain 
by themselves, in their isolated condition and the selves too, as 
characterised by the particular dharma (virtue) and adharma 
(vice) and tendencies (sarfiskdra), remain for the same amount 
of time. 

Then, again, to make possible the experiences [of pleasure 
and pain] to be gained by the living beings, there arises, 
in the mind of the supreme lord, a desire for creating things. 
Such a desire is followed by the production of movements in 
the atoms of air, the movements being due to the conjunction 
of the self with the atoms under the influence of the adf^fa-s 
located in all the selves, which then become operative. These 
movements bring about the mutual conjunctions of the air- 
atoms, and next, there appears, in the order of the dyad etc., 
Anally the gross air which remains vibrating in the sky. 

After this, in that very gross air, there appears, in the same 
order, out of the water-atoms, the great reservoir of water [= 
gross water] which remains surging there. 

After this, again, in this reservoir of water, there appears, 
out of the earth-atoms, the gross earth which rests there in a 
solid form. 
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Then once again, in the same water-reservoir, there appears, 
in the same order, out of the hre-atoms, the gross mass of hre ; 
and, not being subdued by anything else, it stands shining 
radiantly. 

The four gross elements, having thus been brought into 
existence, there is produced, on the mere thought of the supreme 
lord, the Great Egg, out of the hre-atoms mixed up with the 
earth-atoms, and having produced in this Egg all the worlds and 
the four-faced Brahma, the grandfather of all creatures, the 
supreme lord assigns to him the duty of producing the various 
creatures. Being thus engaged by the supreme lord, Brahma, 
endowed with the highest degree of knowledge, dispassion and 
power, having known how the actions of the living beings are 
going to come into fruition, creates out of his mind, his sons, 
the Prajapatis as also the Manus and the several groups of the 
Gods, seers and fathers ; and moreover, out of his mouth, arms, 
thighs and feet, the four castes, and the other living beings of 
all grades, high and low. And then he connects them with 
virtue, knowledge, dispassion and power in accordance with 
their respective impressional potencies {dsaya~vdsan&^sairis~ 
kdra). 

Section on [the qualitative change in earth-atoms] due to contact 
with fire. 

The process by which the [changed] colour, [taste, smell and 
touch] are produced in the earth-atom due to contact with 
fire is as follows. 

When the unbaked jar and such other things come into 
contact with fire, there are produced specific forms of move¬ 
ments, due to a violent or a smooth conjunction^ ‘ with fire, in 
the atoms constituting the jar. These movements bring about 
disjunctions ; disjunctions lead to the destruction of conjunc¬ 
tions, and lastly due to the destruction of the conjunctions, the 
composite substance too is destroyed. 

On the destruction of the composite substance, the dark 
colour [and the other qualities] of the atoms are destroyed by 
the contact of fire, as aided by its heat, with each of the separa^ 
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ted atoms next, due to further contacts with fire [in the same 
atoms], as aided by its heat, are produced [the new qualities] 
due to baking (pakaja). After this, the conjunction of the selves 
with these atoms, as aided by the adf^fa of the selves destined 
to experience [the effects, e.g. the jar etc. ^®], produces specific 
forms of movements in the atoms in which [the new] qualities 
have been produced due to contact with fire. Such movements 
bring about the conjunction of the atoms ; and from this 
conjunction proceeds the composite substance in the order of 
the dyad etc. onwards. In these composite substances, the 
qualities of colour and others are produced corresponding with 
the same qualities as present in the [material] causes. 

The destruction of colour and other qualities, or their 
production, cannot take place in the composite substance [as a 
whole], for [if there is no disjunction], the fire cannot pervade 
over the whole of the substance, over all its component particles 
inside and out. Nor would pervasion by fire be possible by its 
penetration into the atoms, for that would mean the destruction 
of the composite substance itself. 

Section on magnitude (parimana). 

Magnitude is that which forms the basis of all usage 
concerning measurement. It is of four kinds : (i) minute 
(ar^u), (ii) gross imahat\ (iii) long {dirgha) and (iv) short 
(hrasva). 

The gross again is of two kinds : eternal and non-eternal. 
To the eternal kind belongs the highest extensiveness of dkQia^ 
kdla, dik and the self.®® The non-eternal exists in the triad 
and the rest.®^ 

Similarly, the minute also is of two kinds, eternal and non¬ 
eternal. The eternal one is that which exists in the atom and 
the mind (the internal sense). And this is what is known 
as parimau4alya. The non-eternal one exists in the dyad 
only.®* 

Longness and shortness co-exist with such grossness and 
minuteness as are caused... 
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All the four kinds of noo-eternal magnitude are caused by 
(i) number, (ii) magnitude, and (iii) aggregation {pracayd). 

[Example of the first] In the atoms and the dyads, plurality 
appears according to the understanding of God.®® When these 
atoms and dyads produce the effects in the form of the triad 
and the like, the said plurality creates in the effects grossness 
and longness, simultaneously with the production of colour and 
other qualities.®* 

[Example of the second] In a case where the created 
object is produced by two gross components, as also when it is 
produced by many gross components, the gross magnitude of 
the object is due to the grossness of the component parts, and 
not to their plurality, for even in a case where the number of 
the component parts in two objects is the same, there is found 
a difference in their magnitudes.®® 

[Example of the third] [When two balls of cotton are 
rolled into a single ball], the grossness in the resulting single ball 
is produced by the aggregation of [those two balls] by means 
of either the conjunctions of the loose particles composing the 
balls of cotton or the mutual conjunction of the particles of one 
ball with those of the others. This grossness [of the resulting 
single ball] cannot be due to either the plurality or the grossness 
[of the cause], for even in a case where the number, the gross¬ 
ness and the magnitude of the component parts of two objects 
are the same, there is yet observed a difference in the magni¬ 
tudes of the objects themselves® ® [e.g. in two objects, where the 
aggregation of particles is loose in one and closely compact in 
the other]. 

The duality which inheres in the two atoms [collectively] 
[which are the material cause of a dyad] produces the minute¬ 
ness In the dyad.*’ In the triad and others, longness is 
produced, just like grossness, by means of the plurality, the 
grossness and an aggregation of the homogeneous, of their 
[material] cause. In the dyad, shortness is produced, just like 
its minuteness, through the duality [of the atoms, the material 
cause]... 
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Section on particularities (viie^a). 

The particularities*“—also called antya [the ultimate ones], 
since they reside in ultimate [-eternal] substances—are 
diflferentiatives only, because they differentiate their substrata 
from others. These particularities, each of a specific nature, 
reside in each of the following substances which are neither 
destroyed nor produced—the eternal substances—namely, the 
atoms, akd§a, time, space, seif and the minds (internal senses); 
and they produce the awareness of absolute differentiation. 

As for instance, people like ourselves have, with regard to 
the bull, as distinguished from the horse, certain distinct 
congnitions based upon common shape, a quality, an action, 
a limb and conjunction, such as, respectively, [it is] a bull, 
[it is] white, [it is] running swiftly, [it has] a fat hump and [it 
carries] a large bell [in the neck]. Similarly, the Yog ins who 
are quite different from people like ourselves [i.e. possess 
extra-ordinary powers] have distinct cognitions, with regard 
to the atoms which possess similar shapes, similar qualities, 
and similar movements, as also with regard to the liberated 
selves and the minds, in the form ‘this [i.e. a particular atom] 
is quite distinct [from another particular atom]*. And they 
have also re-cognition with regard to an atom in spite of its 
spatial and temporal distance, ‘this is the same atom [as was 
perceived earlier and elsewhere]’. As in all these cases no 
other cause is possible, the causes by reason whereof the 
Yogins have such distinct cognitions are what we call the ulti¬ 
mate particularities. 

[Objection] What would be the harm, if even without the 
help of such particularities, Yogins could have, by the help of 
the merit born of yoga practices, the said distinct cognitions 
and re-cognitions ? [Answer] This could never be. Just as the 
merit born of yoga could never bring about the cognition of 
whiteness where there is no whiteness, or the re-cognition of 
that which has never been perceived ; in fact, if there were any 
such ones, they could only be false. Exactly in the same 
manner, without the ultimate particularities in question, the 
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Yogins could not, by the help of the merit born of yoga alone, 
have the distinct cognitions or re-cognitions referred to above. 

[Objection] But, then, why not assume that the awareness 
of difference in the atoms is produced because of self-differ¬ 
entiation [of the atoms themselves], as is done in the case of 
the ultimate particularities ? [Answer] No, it cannot be done, 
because the atoms are of the same nature. It is observed in 
fact that the cognitions which a certain thing brings about are 
with regard to things other than itself; for instance, the 
lamp brings about the cognition of the jar, and one lamp is 
never rendered cognisable by another lamp. Thus, just as the 
flesh of the cow and the horse are impure by themselves, and 
other things become impure only by coming in contact with 
them, so in the case in question, the ultimate particularities, 
because of their very essential nature, are differentiated by 
themselves and the atoms etc. become differentiated by reason 
of the inherence of these particularities in them. 
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kiraisAval! 

The KiranSvall is a very learned and critical commentary on the 
PraSaslapada-bha^ya. Its author Udayana was born in a high 
Brahmin family in Man>roni, a village 20 miles north of Darbhanga 
in Mithila on the east bank of the river Kamala. He belonged to 
the Nyaya*Vai4esika school and was the author of a number of 
eminent works on both the systems—independent treatises as well 
as commentaries. There is little controversy about his time, for 
in his Lakfaifdvall (a small treatise briefly introducing the elements 
of Vai^$ika philosophy) he himself gives the date of composition as 
906 Saka era (984 A.D). One of the finest intellect in the whole 
realm of Indian philosophy, he was held in high esteem as an dedrya 
even by the philosophers of the other schools. - 

The text followed in the translation is the same as in Kirandvall, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, ed. Vindhyesvariprasad Dvivedin, 
Benares 1918. 


TEXT 


£xtract /. 

Now*®, if this element of earth be of the non-eternal variety 
only, there arises the absurdity of infinite regress with regard 
to component part {avayava-anavasthd).^^ Moreover, even 
when any one of the component part is destroyed, the effect 
would have to be considered as without a substratum.*^ 

On the other hand, if [it be claimed that] the element of 
earth is of the eternal variety only, it would be something 
unproved.** Moreover, an effect, even though possessing the 
•quality of smell, would have to be considered a new kind of 
substance [other than the element of earth].** 

This is why [Pra4astapada] says : It [I.e. the element of 
earth] is of two varieties, eternal and non eternal... 

There are others who cite [the following inference as the 
proof for the existence of an atom]: The variation in the 
<iegrees of minute magnitude must come to rest somewhere, 
because it is a kind of variation in the degrees of magnitude ; 
for instance, the variation in the degrees of gross magnitude.** 
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But this is illogical, because there arises the fallacy of mutual 
dependence. “ 

Extract II. 

[Objection] But, then, what is this order of the dyad etc. 

For the dyad itself is simply unproved. The triads are 
however proved by visual perception. As they are visible 
substances, they must be gross, for, just like the specific colour, 
grossness too is a cause for the visual perceptibility of a 
substance. Otherwise, there would be no explanation for the 
variation in the degree of visibility, in the case of substances 
lying far and farther, [as agreeing with the variation in the 
degree of grossness]...It cannot be argued that the components 
of the triad too are composite themselves for there is no valid 
ground to assume that such parts have component parts of their 
own. Nor can they [i.e. the components of the triad] be, like tho 
triad, gross, for, in that case, since they possess a specific- 
colour and would be gross also, they would have been visually 
perceived. Although they have the atomic magnitude,, 
the gross magnitude being excluded from them and also, 
cannot give rise to accumulation {pracaya)j still, they can pro¬ 
duce substances having gross magnitude because of multiplicity. 
[That is, the plurality of the components or the material 
causes would be the cause of the grossness of the effect.]®’ 

Thus the atoms themselves may very well be accepted aa 
the components of the triads. What is the use of assuming 
the dyad ? 

[Answer] Here the answer [of the Vaiksikas] is as follows. 
The existence of the dyad is established because there is the 
rule that a gross substance is invariably produced from a 
substance which is itself something produced. Otherwise, if a 
gross substance were produced from a number of atoms them¬ 
selves, things like a cow, a jar or others might have been 
produced [directly] out of the atoms and then, there would 
have been contradiction with the fact that intermediate subs¬ 
tances [i.e. component parts], larger and smaller in proportions,, 
too are found fin the case of such things]®*... 
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[Objection] But, then, these criticisms are equally possible 
in the case of the dyad too, for if many dyads together produce 
a substance they may also produce things like the jar and 
others, and then, the series of the intermediate effect-substances 
[i.e. component parts] being unjustifiable, there would follow 
the absurdity of their non-perception.*" 

If it be said that the dyads give rise to the triads only 
[and not to things like the jar etc.] ? In that case, the alterna¬ 
tive that the atoms too are so would be equally possible. 
Therefore, either the .alternative [admitting the dyad] is to 
be rejected or some specific reason [for adhering to it] is to 
be cited. 

The answer to the above is stated as follows. Just as the- 
scope of being related as ‘part* and ‘whole’ comes to rest in 
the atom [which is conceived to be partless], so also the graduaf 
lessening of the number of component parts of a produced 
substance must finally come to rest somewhere. Now, the 
ultimate limit for the gradual lessening cannot be the number 
‘three’, for lesser numbers—namely, ‘two’ and ‘one’—are 
possible. Of these, ‘one’ cannot be productive of an effect, 
because, the mutual conjunction of parts being not possible, 
there would result an absence of the non-inherent cause [foi 
the effect]. Moreover, the number [of parts] being not many, 
the ‘whole’ cannot justifiably have a larger magnitude than 
its ‘part’. But the rule is that the ‘whole’ is invariably larger 
in magnitude than the ‘part’. Also, there being a single 
‘part*, no disjunction of parts would be possible and as such, 
the effect would never be destroyed, consequently becoming 
eternal.*® 

Thus, it is to be admitted that the ultimate limit for the 
gradual lessening is the number ‘two’ and the production of 
effects starts therefrom [i.e. from the dyad, the two-atom, 
combination]. 
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LAK§AT5IAVAL! 


See under Kirat^avall 

The edition followed here is Lak^anavall (with the PrakaSa of Bha- 

ttake^ava), ed. Sasinath Jha, Darbanga 1963. 

TEXT 

The element of earth is of two kinds : eternal and non- 
'eternal. The eternal one is of the nature of atoms and the non¬ 
eternal one is of the nature of effects. 

[Inferential proof for the existence of the eternal kind of 
earth :] Earth*ness {pxthivitva) must be resident in some thing 
eternal, because it is a universal resident in both a jar and a 
piece of cloth, as for instance, the universal of existence (sattd). 
By this inference the existence of the [eternal] atoms is 
•established. 

Note First is given the standard and accepted Vaise$ika 
•classification of the first four material elements (bhitta), namely, 
•earth, water, fire and air. 

To understand this rather technical inference given by 
Udayana to prove the existence of the atom it is necessary to 
liave some idea about the VaiSesika view of universal (sdmdnya 
■or jati). 

According to the VaiSe^ikas, there are seven categories of 
reality : substance (dravya), quality gu^a)^ action {karman\ 
universal {samdnya)^ particularity (v/ie^fl), inherence (samavdya) 
■and non-existence (abhdva). Thus, universal is one of the seven 
recognised categories of reality. 

How do the Vaise$ikas show that it is necessary to recog¬ 
nise sdmdnya or jdti as a distinct category 7 “Our experience, 
in several cases where it relates to diverse objects, exhibits a 
■certain degree of uniformity. When we see a human being or 
■a beast, our experience howsoever it may differ in other 
respects, invariably takes the form—*this is a man* {ayaifi 
manu^yah) or 'this is a beast’ {ayarp mxgah)- The uniformity 
that we thus observe in our experience cannot be accounted 
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for otherwise than through the assumption of a generic feature 
common to all mankind or all the beasts. This generic feature 
is called manu^yatva (humanity) in the case of human beings 
and mxgatva (beasthood) in the case of beasts." Thus, to 
account for the uniform notion ‘this is a substance’ {idarri 
in the case of such diverse objects* as clay, ice, lire 
and others the universal dravyatva or substancehood as residing 
in all substances is admitted. 

Besides these ordinary universal like manu^yatva, mrgatva 
dravyatva etc., the Vai§e$ikas also admit a distinct universal 
called sattd or existence as residing in the first three categories, 
viz. dravya, gu^a and karman. How ? “Existence {sattd) is 
admitted as the cause of the identical concept (anugata-buddhi) 
by means of which the categories of substance, quality and 
action are brought under one head. All these categories are 
felt as existent (sad-buddhivi^aya), and this would be absolutely 
meaningless unless the concept of 'being existent’ could be 
affiliated to a common objective ground. What can be the 
common character of all these different existents ? It cannot be 
anything else than existence itself. Existence, therefore, must 
be admitted as an objective fact. It is recognised as the highest 
universal, as it serves to unify all existents under one class- 
concept.” 

Keeping the above in view, the implication of the inference 
for atom may be explained as follows. A sdmdnya which is 
resident in more than one substance is observed to be resident 
in some eternal substances. For instance, the universal of 
dravyatva and sattd are resident in more than one substance, 
such as ap (water) and tejas (fire), and they are also resident 
in eternal substances, such as dkdsa and dtman (self). Now, 
earth-ness or pxthivitva too is a universal resident in more than 
one substance, for instance, in a jar, a piece of cloth and so on. 
Hence, just like sattd or dravyatva, it also should have some¬ 
thing eternal for its residence. What, again, can be this eternal 
residence ? None of the admittedly eternal substances like 
dkaia, kdla, dik, dtman and manas can be a locus of the univer¬ 
sal pfthivitva, for in that case there would be a palpable con- 
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tradiction—/>fM/vi7va would become a property of things which 
are not pxthivu The ordinary kind of earth-substances, such 
as the jar etc., too are excluded, for their non-eternality—their 
production and destruction—is too obvious. Thus one has got 
to admit a new kind of earth-substance which is eternal, having 
neither production nor destruction. This kind of earth-subs¬ 
tance, since it is eternal, must also be partless, for the produc¬ 
tion or the destruction of a substance means only the conjunc¬ 
tion or the disjunction of its component parts. In short, the 
existence of earth-atoms, partless and eternal, is to be admitted. 

The existence of the other kinds of atoms also may be simi¬ 
larly established. 
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The Nyayakandall is a detailed commentary on the PraHastapada- 
bhafya. Its author, Sridhara, an erudite scholar in the different 
branches of Indian philosophy, was a native of the village of 
BhGrisr^ti in Bengal (Radha). As he himself writes at the end of his 
work, he wrote this work in 913 Saka era (990 or 991 A. D.). 

(For the text followed in the translation, see under PraSasta- 
pdda-bhdfya.) 


TEXT 

Extract I (Section on the element of earth) 

What is the proof for the existence of earth of the nature 
of atom ? [The existence of the atom is proved by] inference: 
The variation in the degrees of minute magnitude must come 
to rest somewhere, because it is a kind of variation in the 
degrees of magnitude; for instance, the variation in the 
degrees of gross magnitude. And the substance in which it 
comes to rest—no minuter substance than which is possible—is 
the atora.*^ 

As such, [we have a further inference] : The atom is 
eternal, because it is a partless substance ; for instance, 
akdSa.*^ 

Now, if it be argued that this [ultimate substance] even is 
composed of parts ? In that case, this [ultimate substance] 
would not be the atom, for it is generally observed that the 
magnitude of the component part of a product is smaller than 
the magnitude of the product itself. However, then, the atom 
would be what stands for its [i.e. of the so-called composite 
ultimate substance] parts.*® 

But, then, if it be argued that even the component part [of 
the so-called composite ultimate substance] cannot be the atom, 
for it too may have further component parts ? In that case, 
there would follow the fallacy of infinite regress. And then 
there would be no such differences in the magnitudejs of various 
substances as ‘small’, ‘smaller’, [‘great’, ‘greater’] and so on, 
for, each of them being equally composed of innumerable parts. 
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it would not be possible for them to have the smaller or the 
greater number of component causes [-—parts]**, which is 
actually the cause for [a substance*s] lesser or greater magni¬ 
tude. But it is a fact that there is such difference in the magni¬ 
tudes of substances. It is established therefore that the 
minute magnitude comes to rest in some substance and such a 
substance is the eternal atom. 

An atom by itself is not productive of any thing*", for if an 
eternal substance is admitted to be productive of any thing by 
itself, there would follow the absurdity of the product being 
produced always [i.e. being eternal] due to the absence of any 
other necessary factor. Further, there would be the absurdity 
of the product being never destroyed, for there would remain 
no possible cause of destruction [for the product, such as] the 
destruction of the substratum or the disjunction of the 
component parts.*® 

It would also be illogical to admit that three atoms together 
produce [a substance] for it is observed that for the production 
of a product with gross magnitude, only such substances are 
capable as are themselves products and have a lesser magnitude 
than the effect they give rise to. [This can be substantiated by 
an inference :] A triad is produced by substances which are 
themselves products, since it has gross magnitude ; for instance, 
ajar [produced by the potsherds which are products]. 

Thus, the possibility of a single atom or three atoms 
together producing an effect being negated, it becomes esta¬ 
blished that the first product is produced by only two atoms 
and such a product is known as the dyad (dvyaijuka). Nor can 
a rule to the effect that two dyads only produce an effect be 
accepted, for if there be just two dyads, their effect would be 
of minute magnitude only [and not gross] due to the presence 
of causes capable of producing minuteness only. As such, the 
production of the effect would serve no purpose.*'' 

There is however no specific rule as to the number [of the 
component dyads] when a product comes out of many dyads. 
Thus, sometimes a product is composed of three dyads, when 
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it is called a triad {tryatjuka ); sometimes of four dyads, some¬ 
times of five dyads and so on, as one may conceive of according 
to one’s will. In this case, [it cannot be said that] the pro¬ 
duction of the effects does not serve any purpose, for there can 
be observed variations in the degree of grossness corresponding 
exactly to the gradually increasing number of component parts. 

It cannot however be argued that, if the above be true, it 
would be possible for the dyads themselves to bring about the 
jar, because the production of effects from dyads has been 
conceived of on the basis of observed fact. When a jar is 
broken up, for instance, we find various pieces which are 
smaller and larger in relation to one another.^ ^ 

Thus it is to be concluded that the element of earth in the 
form of products is brought about in the sequence of the 
dyad and so on. 

Extract II (Section on the element of earth) 

The kind of body belonging to the gods and the seers is the 
one not born out of the womb. How can a body be produced 
without [a mixture of] semen and blood which is ascertained, 
through agreement in presence and agreement in absence, to be 
the cause [of a body] In answer to this, it has been said, 
“With the co-operation of a specific merit” etc. 

The implication is as follows. The [direct] causes for the 
constitution of the body are the atoms only, and not the 
mixture of semen and blood. This is because of the following 
fact: Following the specific order ‘first movement, then 
disjunction, and so on’‘° these two [lose there original struc¬ 
ture] and become reduced to the state of atoms. These atoms 
acquire new colour, taste and other properties [due to contact 
with fire i.e. animal heat].*^ And by these atoms [with new 
colour and other properties] the body is constituted. The 
atoms constituting semen and blood are not however distinct 
{from other earth-atoms], for all of them equally share the 
property of earthness. In the case of the production of bodies 
bom out of the womb also, the cause determining that a body 
is to be of a particular kind only is nothing but adx9ta* it be 

U 
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SO, there is no illogicality in admitting that the body not born 
out of the womb is constituted by atoms with the co-operation 
of a specific form of merit.®* 

[Objection] but, then, it is an observed fact that, in all cases 
of the production of a body, it is invariably preceded by [the 
mixture of] semen and blood. Thus, just as the view that a 
piece of rock moves upwards in water is rejected as illogical 
because of contradiction with the evidence establishing that 
another piece of rock with a similar nature goes down into 
water, so also would be the case with the admission of a body 
not born out of the womb [claimed to be produced without the 
mixture of semen and blood]. [Answer] No, such a contention 
is not possible, for, as is observed in the case of the moth etc., 
a body may be produced even independent of [a mixture of] 
semen and blood."® 

[Objection] If it be said that a body with a peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of limbs is ascertained to be preceded by [a mixture of] 
semen and blood ? [Answer] It may be true. Still, no invari¬ 
able rule is established, for there is yet scope for a doubt: 
Why is it that the production of our bodies is preceded by [a 
mixture of] semen and blood—is it due to an absence of some 
specific adf^ta or is it due to its merely having a peculiar 
arrangement of limbs ?“* 

This also negates the possibility of a counter-inference [viz. 
the body of the gods or the seers too is preceded by a mixture 
of semen and blood, because it has a peculiar arrangement of 
limbs], for [as has been shown above] the invariable concomi¬ 
tance [underlying the inference] remains doubtful. ... 

A body [of the class] not born out of the womb may also 
be due to a certain form of demerit. To illustrate it, it has 
been said, “Such as belpngs to the little insects’* etc. Such a 
body is produced, with the co-operation of a certain form of 
demerit, out of the atoms. 

[A body of the class born out of the womb is due to a 
apedfo mixture of semen and blood.] The semen comes from 
the father abd the bloqd from the mother. After the two have 
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mixed with each other, due to the contact with fire located in 
the stomach, the previous colour and other properties of the 
atoms constituting the semen and blood are destroyed ; next, 
there are produced, in them, qualities of a similar kind, and 
next, there comes about the embryonic body (kalala-iarlra). 
The internal sense (manas) gets connected with such a body and 
not with the semen-blood combination, for the manas must be 
located in some body. Because of adf^fa, some little portion 
of the liquified essence of the food taken by the mother goes 
into this embryonic body. Then, again, due to the contact 
with fire located in the stomach [of the mother], following the 
specific order ‘first movement, then disjunction and so on’,“ “ 
the embryonic body is destroyed and new qualities are pro¬ 
duced, because of heat, in the atoms constituting the embryonic 
body. These atoms [as characterised by the new qualities] 
have movement due to adf^^a and getting mixed up with the 
atoms of the food taken bring about a new body. ... 

Extract III (Section on the element of fire) 

[Objection] [The process of the appearance of gross products 
has been described by the Vaisesikas as beginning with an 
aggregate of three dyads, which would consist, ultimately, of 
six atoms]. But, then, the very existence of an atom [as a 
partless entity] becomes disproved, because the ‘simultaneous 
conjunction’ of an atom with six other atoms makes it perforce 
composed of six parts. [In short, there can be no such partless 
entity as an atom]. “" 

[Answer] What exactly is meant by this ‘simultaneous con¬ 
junction’ 7 Does it mean either the simultaneous production of 
one atom along with six other atoms or the simultaneous con¬ 
junction of one atom with six atoms ? 

[As to the first alternative] that there is simultaneous pro¬ 
duction, [we say :] simultaneous production is possible, if the 
productive causes operate simultaneously; and [if it be con¬ 
ceded that the causes for all the atoms] which are partless 
[appear simultaneously], [they might be so produced]. What 
is the harm ? 
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Again, [as to the second alternative thatj there is simulta¬ 
neous conjunction, [we say :] such conjunction is not unjustified. 
The conjunction of substances does not depend upon their 
having parts, because a partless substance even, dkaSa^ for 
instance, may have conjunction [with other substances]. Besides, 
[if conjunctions be admitted as occurring among parts only], 
then, the parts being composed of further parts, the conjunction 
would ultimately reside in the atoms and thus, would become 
imperceptible, which is absurd. Therefore, it follows that the 
conjunction of substances is dependent upon their nature as 
such [and not upon their compositeness or otherwise].Such 
being the case, as in the case of substances with parts, so also, 
in the case of the partless atom, there may be simultaneous 
conjunction of a single atom with several others, whenever there 
may be sufficient cause for this. And there being nothing 
illogical [in such a view], the reality of an atom [as a partless 
entity] cannot be denied. 
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The SetuflkS (available upto the dravya section only) is a later com¬ 
mentary on the PraSastapada-bha^ya. Its author Padmanabha Miira 
lived, according to S. C. Vidyabhusana, between the beginning of the 
13th century and the end of the 14th century A. D. 

The edition followed here is The PraSastapadabhafyam with 
commentaries,ed. Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares 1931. 


TEXT 

Now,®® if the element of earth is admitted to be only of the 
non-eternal kind, there would arise the fallacy of infinite 
regress with reference to the component parts.®® 

If again it is admitted to be only of the eternal kind, it 
would be something unproved (nisprama^a). For, in that case, 
the triad and the like which are known by perception, being 
non-eternal, would not be able to share the property of earth- 
ness.®® If it be said that the eternal kind of earth is inferred 
as the cause of all this [viz, the triad etc.] ? No, such a conten¬ 
tion is not justified, because from a dissimilar effect a dissimilar 
cause cannot be inferred. And, moreover, the definition of 
earth, namely, what possesses the quality of smell, would 
become too wide.®^ 

To remove apprehensions of this kind, it has been stated 
specifically, “Earth is of two kinds” etc. Again, [in answer to 
the query], of the two kinds of earth, which one stands for the 
eternal and which one for the non-eternal, it has been stated, 
“Earth of the nature of atoms” etc."® 

[Objection against the admission of atom] But, then, there 
is no proof for the existence of the atom, for, according to the 
VaiSe$ikas, there are only two forms of proof, namely, percep¬ 
tion and inference. In the case of the atom, perception is 
obviously impossible ; and [due to the absence of perception], 
there being no possibility of an invariable inferential mark,®® 
inference also would not be possible. 

It would be of no avail to argue that the triad is a product 
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and hence, it must be composed of parts ; and thus, the atom 
is proved as the component part [of the triad]. For, there is no 
proof to establish that the triad is a product, and, moreover, 
you [the VaiSesikas] do not admit the atom to be the compo- 
nent part of the triad. Thus, it is to be concluded that creation 
starts from the triad itself.** It is however no use arguing let 
the triad itself be looked upon as the atom, for because of 
being a visible substance, it must be gross.** 

[Answer of the atomist] The above contention is not 
justified, because the existence of the atom and the dyad is 
established by inference, namely : The triad has component 
parts which are themselves composed of parts, because it has 
visible grossness; for instance, the jar.®* 

It would be of no avail to argue that the atom too is 
proved to be composed of parts on the ground that it is 
corporeal {murta). For, there is no auxiliary argument in 
favour of such a contention; on the contrary, there is an 
auxiliary argument as against it in the form of a vicious infinite 
regress. If corporeality is considered an invariable mark for 
compositeness, the fallacy of infinite regress cannot be carried 
away by one even with a thousand hands.* ^ 

[The anti-atomist asks] But, then, what is the auxiliary 
argument in favour of your inference [proving the existence of 
the atom and the dyad] ? [The Vai^e§ikas answer] In the case 
of the various substances, such as the jar etc., we perceive 
[repeatedly] the co-existence of visible grossness and the 
possession of component parts which are themselves composed 
of parts ; and this co-existence [is ascertained to be] free from 
any extraneous condition as well as invariable.** 

[Padmanabha*s own view] But, then, let it be admitted that 
[the causal connection] is between visible grossness and the 
possession of component parts which are themselves composed 
of composite component parts {s^vayava-avayava-avayavatva), for, 
as in the case of the jar and others, such co-existence [i.e, 
co-existence free from any extraneous condition as well as 
invariable] of the two is [repeatedly] observed. The fallacy of 
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infinite regress would not arise, because we shall admit rest 
[for the process of division in parts] therein [i.e. in the last 
component parts].*® 

[Objection] If it be argued that visible grossness is to be 
admitted as due to possession of parts which are themselves 
composed of parts^ for, in that case, there is simplicity of 
assumptions ; and not as due to possession of parts which are 
themselves composed of composite parts, for, in that case, there 
will be unnecessary multiplicity of assumptions ? 

[Answer] [If you are really in favour of simplicity of 
assumptions, then,] simply ‘possession of parts’ would involve 
still lesser assumptions.'^^ 

Moreover,^ ^ the factor ensuring grossness in the effect is not 
the compositeness of the cause [=material cause=component 
parts] too, but only either of the following ; (i) grossness of 
the causes, (ii) loose connection among the causes and (iii) 
multiplicity of the causes for the effect itself would be the 
inherent cause, the grossness etc. of the causes the non-inherent 
cause and adf^ta the efficient cause. Wherein is there any 
utility for the compositeness of the parts themselves ? 

As for visibility, the condition ensuring it would be co¬ 
existence with manifest colour ; otherwise, there would be the 
absurdity that the grossness of air too should be visible.*^* 

Therefore, let it be concluded that the triad has parts, but 
these parts themselves do not have further parts. 

However, there may be also an alternative view [in this 
regard]: The grossness of the triad is an eternal [property], and 
creation starts from the triad. It would be of no avail to argue- 
[with an inference] that “the grossness of the triad is non- 
eternal, because it is grossness characterised by visibility, as for 
instance, the grossness in the jar.** For there is no auxiliary 
argument to substantiate the inference. Besides, the non- 
eternality [of the substratum of the grossness] has nothing ta 
do as regards the visibility of the grossness. 

Therefore, [the triad being the ultimate constituent] the 
existence of the atom and the dyad is not established. 



Chapter Four 


mImAMSA 

SlokavAr riKA 

Kumiriia Bhatta, the author of the Slokavdriikat is a great name in 
Indian philosophy. He is noted for his jealous defence of orthodox 
Brahmanical thoughts and the relentless tirade against the onslaught 
of the Buddhists. He was probably a native of Southern India, for 
he reveals his knowledge of the Dravidian languages. He was a 
senior contemporary of SaAkara, the celebrated commentator of the 
Brahma’SUtra, and is generally assigned to about 750 A. D. The 
most famous one of his works, the Slokavdrtika, is an independent 
exposition, in verse, of iSabara’s wellknown commentary on the 
Jaimini-sUtra, dealing only with the philosophical portion of 
Sahara’s‘Work as contained in the first chapter of the first book. 
Kumarila differs considerably from Prabhakara, the earlier commen¬ 
tator on Sahara’s work and hence, his line of interpretation is 
known as the Bhaffa school of Mimaipsa. There is a number of 
commentaries on this work. 

The edition followed is Slokavartika with the commentary of 
ParthasArathi Mi^ra, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares 1988. 

TEXT 


Chapter on inference 

Verse 175 : Colour {rupa) and others arc all generalities 
{sdmanya) in relation to [the particularities {viSe^a)] like the 
blue and others; and, again, the blue and others become 
generalities in relation to the particularities of their own kind. 

Verse 176 : And they also become nothing but generalities 
until the stage of atoms is reached. Even the colour belonging 
to the dyad [is a generality], for it is common to the two atoms 
[constituting it]. 

Note According to the Buddhists, there are only two types of 
objects of knowledge, unique particular or svalak^atfa and 
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universal or samanyalak^ai^fa. Of these, the former alone is 
apprehended by perception and the latter alone by inference. 
A section of the Buddhists goes further in contending that 
there is no such thing as a substance which may be said to 
constitute the object of perception ; we have only the sensa- 
tions of colour (rupa) etc. 

Refuting the Buddhist position, Kumarila says in the present 
verses that even if the reality and perceptibility of the substance 
is denied, it cannot be said that the object of perception is only 
a particularity. For instance, ‘colour’ is a genus in relation to 
its species, such as, blue, yellow etc. ; ‘blue’ again is a genus 
in relation to its subordinate varieties, such as, blue-of-the- 
/nwn/n-plant, blue-of-the-bee etc., and the process would go on 
till we reach the atoms, for even the colour of the dyad—the 
smallest produced substance, formed by the combination of 
two atoms—is to be considered a generality in relation to the 
individual colour of each constituent atom. 

Verse 177 : There is no practical activity depending upon the 
most ultimate particularities {antya vih^a=paramajpu) and they 
are not perceptible either collectively {saifigh&te) or individually 
(kevalasya). 

Note The Buddhists may try to defend their position by saying 
that let the colour-atoms etc. be admitted as the object of 
perception. The atoms are all quite distinct from one another 
and thus, it follows that what we know perceptually are only 
particularities. To this, Kumarila answers in the present verse 
that the validity of perception and inference is determined by 
their conformity with practical activity. That is, if they lead 
to successful activity, they are valid ; for instance, when a 
person perceives water at a distance, goes to the particular 
spot, actually finds water and quenches his thirst. If however 
they fail to lead to successful activity, they are not valid ; for 
instance, when a person perceives water in a mirage, advances 
towards the spot, but actually finds no water. But then it is a 
fact that no practical activity takes place on the basis of such 
ultimate particularities or the atoms, for one is always prompted 
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to action for the obtainment of such things as a jar or a piece 
of cloth, and not the atoms. Thus no purpose is to be served 
by assuming these as the object of perception. In fact, such 
an admission would mean the cessation of all activities and 
there would remain no means to test the validity of perception. 

Kumarila further points out that, even if it be conceded that 
there may be cases of practical activity with reference to the 
ultimate particularities, the Buddhist claim would not stand, 
because the atoms are imperceptible and they can be perceived 
neither individually nor collectively. 

Verse 178 : Things which are not perceptible in their isolated 
state {bheda) can never acquire perceptibility in their accumu¬ 
lated state {abheda). The awareness in the form “one” cannot 
have for its object what are actually many. 

Note The Buddhists may argue that the atoms should not be 
considered imperceptible, for even though an atom individually 
is not amenable to the senses, atoms can be known perceptually 
when they are in combination with one another. For instance,, 
a grain of sand being too small is not perceived from a 
distance ; if however there is a larger quantity of sand-grain& 
heaped together there is no difficulty in having a perceptual 
cognition. In the first half of the present verse, Kumarila says 
by way of refuting this contention that the atoms are imper¬ 
ceptible by nature ; a single atom is never observed to be 
amenable to anybody’s sense-perception ; as such, atoms can 
neither be perceptible when combined with one another. The 
instance of the sand-grain does not lit in, because the sand- 
grain, though not amenable to sense-perception under certain 
circumstances, cannot be said to be absolutely beyond the 
range of the senses ; the only point of difference is that a single 
grain of sand can be perceived with difficulty while a heap of 
the same can be perceived quite easily. 

Even then the Buddhists may argue that the atoms always 
occur in a cluster or collection and never individually or singly.. 
Thus what one perceives are nothing but groups of atoms 
situated higher and lower without any intervening space among 
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themselves. Kum4rila*s answer to this, contained in the second 
half of the verse, is that in that case there would be another 
difficulty. There is no denying the fact that when a person 
perceives a thing he cognises it as something “one” or “single” 
and not as “many” ; in other words, the object of perception is 
generally constituted by something “single”. The Buddhist 
view however is in contradiction with this well-established fact, 
for in their view the object of perception is always actually 
constituted by atoms—not a single thing, but many things. 

Verse 179 : Moreover, a collection (samuddya) too cannot be 
justified in your view. Nor is it possible that the cognitions of 
everybody are always produced from things which are really 
non-existent. 

Note The Buddhists may once again argue in justification of 
their position that the object of perception is constituted not 
by many atoms, but by their collection, which is something 
‘one’ or ‘single’. Kumarila answers that such a defence is 
based upon the assumption that the “collection” and the 
“collected” are two distinct things. In reality, however, the 
“collection” is nothing different, which means that the said 
collection though apparently “one” is not actually so. Thus to 
accept the Buddhist view one would have to admit that the 
notion of “one” is invariably false, because since nothing really 
exists as “one” such a notion would invariably pertain to what 
is “many”. 

Verse 180 : There can neither be a collection unless [some 
objects all sharing] a common property are admitted, [for a 
collection means only an assemblage of a number of things 
which are of a similar kind] ; and even if there be a collection, 
the atomic nature of these is not removed. 

Note In the present verse, Kumarila says that even admitting, 
that the atoms constitute the object of perception the Buddhists 
cannot justify that unique particulars or particularities only are 
revealed by perception. Why ? Collectivity is possible only in 
the case of things which are similar in kind ; for instance, we- 
may have a collection of hairs or a collection of flowers. If the- 
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things are completely different from one another, the notion of 
'^'collectivity’* does not occur, for instance, with reference to a 
tree, a lake and a piece of stone. Thus to make a collectivity 
of atoms a possibility the Buddhists have to admit that the 
atoms share a common property which explains their similarity 
in kind. In that case, the atoms are to be considered as gene¬ 
ralities and not as particularities. 

Verse 183: It is not that the Mimaipsakas necessarily admit 
atoms, on the strength of which you [the opponent] may 
establish the falsity of what is cognised. 

Note The idea is as follows. If the admission of atoms leads 
to the denial of the gross and external things like a jar, a piece 
•of cloth and others that we find around us, then, the Mimaip- 
sakas would rather like to have nothing to do with atoms. For, 
what is the purpose of admitting atoms ? The atoms are not 
perceptible ; yet they are conceived only with a view to explain¬ 
ing the production of the gross and external things of various 
sizes. If however the very existence of the gross things is 
sought to be disproved—as has actually been done by the 
Buddhists—it would be useless to admit the existence of atoms. 

Verse 184 : One who denies the collectivity {samuha) which is 
proved by perc'.;ption, on the ground that the atoms are imper¬ 
ceptible may also speak of the unreality of a hare due to the 
unreality of a hare’s horn. 

Note The idea is : The denial of the external things which 
-are indisputably proved by perception by admitting atoms which 
arc imperceptible is as absurd as the denial of the hare by 
admitting the existence of the hare’s horn. 

Verse 185 : When it is established that the collectivity is some¬ 
thing real, then only, for establishing the reality of the collecti¬ 
vity, the existence of atoms too may be admitted. 

Note If the reality of the gross and external things is admitted, 
the reality of the atoms too is to be accepted. Otherwise it 
■would not be possible to explain logically the varying sizes of 
the various things. If no ultimate component part in the form 
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of an atom, too small to be divided further, is admitted the 
process of division would go on endlessly and each thing would 
be composed of innumerable (ananta) parts ; these innumerable 
parts being corporeal things would occupy immeasurable space 
leaving no room for anything; as a consequence, the whole 
earth should, for instance, be filled up by a small mustard-seed 
—a totally absurd position. On the other hand, if atoms are 
admitted, the varying sizes of the various things would be 
determined by the greater or lesser number of the constituent 
atoms. 
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iSAstradIpikA 

The ^dstradJpikS is an independent work on the Bhatta school of 
Mimarpsa by Parthasarathimisra who also wrote a commentary 
<caUed Nyayaratnakara) on Kumarila’s iSlokavartika. Orthodox 
tradition places him in the tenth century A. D., some scholars in the 
thirteenth century A.D. 

The edition followed is iSstradlpika with the commentary of 
. Ramakr$na, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Scries, Benares 1916. 

TEXT 

•Comm. Thus each and every object is, in fact, a generality 
isdmSnya) in relation to the respective particularities (v/ie^a) of 
their own kind. A dyad too, being common to the two atoms 
tit is composed of], is of the nature of a generality, and hence, 
in no case, perception can have for its object a particularity.... 

Now, [it may be argued against the above that] the underly¬ 
ing object (alambana) of the perceptual cognition in the form 
^This is Devadatta’ is constituted by nothing but atoms. These 
atoms, again, are only the ultimate particularities {antya-visesa) 
and hence, [it follows that] perception has for its object parti¬ 
cularities only. 

To this, the answer is as follows. [The underlying object of 
perception is said to be represented by atoms. Here, we ask :] 
In what manner do the atoms represent the underlying object 
—collectively (samudita) or individually ? The latter alternative 
is untenable, because [the object known] is revealed as gross. 

Neither can the first alternative be adhered to, for (i) a 
■collection of atoms being [always] of the same form, there 
follows the absurdity of there being no distinction among the 
objects, which underly [for instance] the cognitions of a jar, an 
earthen plate etc.; (ii) the atoms which are quite distinct from 
one another cannot be logically known through an awareness of 
‘non-distinct* {^one^abhinna] ; and (iii) a collection (samuddya) 
•can never be admitted without *what is collected* (samuddyin). 
(The implication is : A 'whole* over and above the 'parts* is to 
he admitted.] 
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Moreover, the validity of perception and inference is due to 
their conformity {{avisatfivada) with practical activity. There 
can however be no pratical activity with the ultimate atoms, for 
they are imperceptible. Therefore, [it is to be concluded] that 
the cognition in the form This is Devadatta* has for its under¬ 
lying object one gross thing which is called the ‘whole’ and is a 
product of atoms, for such a thing only is revealed [by the said 
cognition]. And since this thing resides in its substrata distri- 
butlvely {vyasajya\ it becomes nothing but a generality. Thus, 
perception has for its object only a generality.' 

iSdstrad. The Arhatas [Jainas] admit constituent parts even 
of the letters {var^ia\ which are called pudgala* This is 
however illogical, for no such part is ever apprehended. 

Such parts cannot be known through perception, because, in 
the letters, there is no awareness of totality (sdkalya) or separa¬ 
teness (vaikalya). 

Nor can they be known through inference, for their invariable 
relation with any mark (linga) is never perceived. [That is, 
inference is possible only on the basis of a mark or probans. 
But there is no mark invariably related to the parts of a letter, 
which may be said to prove inferentially the existence of such 
parts.] It is also not possible to have an inference based on 
general observation {samdnyato-dfsfa). There is no such rule 
as whatever is a real thing (vastu) is always composed of 
parts, for the atoms [though real things] are partless. 

If it be contended that the atoms too are composed of parts ? 
In that case, the parts of the atoms too would be so [i.e. compo¬ 
sed of further parts], and again, the parts of the atom-parts 
also. Thus, a single ‘whole’, a md^a seed, for instance, would 
have to be considered as composed of an infinite number of 
parts, and if it were so, the whole world would have been filled 
up by a single seed of masa or tilot for each of the corporeal 
(murta) things, composed of an infinite number of parts, would 
not provide any intervening space for another and would itself 
occupy an infinite amount of space. [All this however is absurd.] 
Therefore, the atoms and the letters are [to be admitted as] 
partless. ^... 
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What, again, is the inherent cause of earth etc. ? The 
inherent causes of earth, water, fire and air are respectively the 
earthy, watery, fiery and airy atoms. Like the followers of the 
Sainkhya, we [the Vaise$ikas] do not admit the disappearance 
of even the atoms at the time of cosmic dissolution (pralaya). 
The effect-substances like the dyad etc., all disappear, having 
their component paits disjoined, due to the will of God. The- 
atoms stand separated from one another. AkSia etc. as well as 
the individual selves as possessing their own dharma and adharma 
also remain. 

At the time of creation, again, having for causes the will of 
God and the adr^fa of the individual selves, the atoms develop 
movement {karma). Due to movement, the four kinds of atoms, 
getting conjoined with one another, go on to produce, follow¬ 
ing the order of the dyad etc., respectively the four kinds of 
material elements, viz. the earth etc. 

The atoms give rise to different kinds of bodies [also],, 
namely, bodies born of the womb {jardyu), eggs, plants and 
sweat {sveda), due to the variety of the individual selves’ adt^fa^ 
which is one of the causes, as well as the specific conjunction 
effected by the will of God. [And this roughly is the VaiSesika 
position.]* 

[The Mimaipsakas answer.] All this too is illogical. 
Movement cannot be produced in the atoms, without effort 
(prayatna), simply on the strength of will (icchd). Even now,, 
what is actually observed is that movement in the body is 
produced because of effort generated by will. 

If it be said that God too puts on effort ? No, [it cannot be 
said], because, for one without a body, effort is not possible. 
Though the selves are all-pervading, they start effort only in 
the body-enclosed-space {iarira-pradeia), and not outside. 
Therefore, effort must be dependent upon the body.* 
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mAnameyodaya 

The MOnameyodaya is an independent work on the Bhatfa school of 
Mim&ipsS. “Within a brief compass, in a style which is at once lucid 
and terse, this work gives an able and well-grounded exposition of 
the leading tenets of the philosophical side of the Bhalta school...’' 
The work is broadly divided into two major sections, one dealing 
with the means of valid knowledge ipramOtta) and the other with the 
objects of valid knowledge iprameya). The first section was written 
by Narayana Bhatta of Malabar who flourished in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. The author of the second section was a later 
scholar, Nftr&yana Pandita by name. 

The extract given here occurs in the second section. The edition 
followed is Mdnameyodaya, edited with an English translation by 
C. K. Raja and S. S. S. Sastri. Adyar, Madras 1933. 

TEXT 

These five [viz. earth, water, fire, air and darkness*] are the 
substances composed of parts. The parts, again, are the atoms.^ 
In this connection, the Buddhists who deny the reality of the 
*whoIe’ as something distinct from the component parts are to 
be refuted on the strength of uncontradicted perceptual 
experiences, such as, *this jar is gross and a single entity’, and 
the like. 

Here the logicians hold that the atoms are but certain distinct 
substances the existence of which can be understood by persons 
like ourselves only through inference, but can be known through 
perception by the yogin-s only.® They believe that, just like the 
potter who makes a pot, the supreme lord too creates, at the 
beginning of the process of creation, all the composite objects, 
in the order of dyads and so on ; just like a poet composing a 
poem, he composes the entire volume of the Vedas. 

Again, at the time of dissolution, just like a child who breaks 
a pot into pieces, he destroys all the four kinds of substances 
composed of parts and reduces them to atoms. 

The disciples of Kumarila however accept, as atoms, those 
particular minute entities which shine in the sunbeams that flow 
in through the opening of a window. This is because there is no 

12 
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evidence to establish anything beyond these [i.e. the so-called 
imperceptible dvya^uka-s and parama^u-i\ and, moreover, there 
is no purpose to be served by the assumption of anything 
beyond these. 

However, one may object to the above. There is indeed 
evidence to establish entities even beyond these. By the infe¬ 
rence *the entity floating in the sunrays coming through the 
window is composite, because it is of intermediate grossness, 
just as a jar\ it is proved that such an entity is made up [of 
parts] having a magnitude lesser than that of its own.^ It 
cannot be argued that the intermediate grossness of such an 
entity is unproved, because its possession of intermediate gross¬ 
ness can be justified on the ground of its being a visible subst¬ 
ance, as in the case of a jar.' ” Thus it is proved that there is 
evidence to establish entities beyond them. 

[The Mimamsakas reply ;] This is not so. Grossness or 
minuteness of entities are only relative. If it were possible to 
apprehend through perception any substance which has a magni¬ 
tude even lesser than such an entity, then only it would have 
been [rightly] considered as 'gross*. But such a substance is 
never apprehended. [Therefore, an entity with lesser magnitude 
does not exist.] 

An inference [seeking to prove an entity with lesser magni¬ 
tude] again cannot be accepted as evidence, for its object would 
be contradicted by the ‘non-apprehension of the perceivable’ 
(yogyanupalambha).^ ^ 

In the same way, the logicians too who establish the gross¬ 
ness of the visible, as in the case of a jar, since it is observed 
that the lump of clay etc. which produce composite entities are 
themselves composite and gross, [would have to admit that] the 
entities of which the parts are composed also are the same [i.e. 
composed of further smaller parts] and-thus, the state of being 
smaller and smaller would not come to rest anywhere. And if 
it be really so, a mosquito and a big elephant would both be 
composed, of an infinite p umber of parts, there would be no 
distinction between the two and [logically] both should be of 
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the same magnitude.^‘ Thus there would result so many cases 
of contradiction with facts, such as the above and others. 
Therefore, we accept such atoms only as are established by 
common experience. 

Nor are such atoms established on the evidence of Yogic 
perception. The perceptions of the yogi ns also are produced 
from sense-object contacts, since they are cases of perceptions, 
just like the perceptions of our own. The sense-organs of the 
yogin-s cannot reveal imperceptible objects, since they are sense- 
organs, just like our own sense-organs. Thus, it is proved that 
the perceptions of the yogins are in no way different from those 
of ours and hence, even if atoms over and above those [admi¬ 
tted by the Mimarnsakas] are established, nothing is lost in our 
view. Let us leave the discussion here [as it is].^^ 



Chapter Five 


vedAnta 

BRAHMASOTRA 

The Brahma-satra or Vedanta-sRtra of Badaraya^a is the earliest 
systematic work on the Vedanta system. Scholars differ with regard 
to the age when the work was composed. The orthodox Indian 
tradition identifies Badarayapa with Vyasa, the author of the 
Mahabharata. According to Jacobi, these sUtras were redacted 
between 200 A.D. and SOO A.D., the sMras of the Vaise$ika being 
redacted at a somewhat earlier date. Considering the fact that 
these satras contain a refutation of almost all the other Indian 
systems, even of the Sunyavada Buddhism, S. N. Dasgupta thinks 
that these were written some time in the second century B.C. 

Of the various commentaries on the Brahma-siltra, the most 
famous ones are those of !§ankara (called idrirakabha^ya) and 
^Ramanuja (called ^rlbhdfya)^ though the interpretations offered 
by the two differ basically. I§ankara, a great personality in the 
field of Indian philosophy and culture, “may have been born in 788 
and may have died or become a Sannyasin in 820 and who, at any 
rate, worked c.A.D. 800.” According to the orthodox tradition^ 
his period should be 686 A.D.-720 A.D. Ramanuja is generally 
assigned to the eleventh century A.D. 

In the exposition of the sRtras on atomism, Sankara has not 
only strongly criticised but also has described in great details the 
Vaise$ika theory of atoms. Therefore, 1 have given his commentary 
almost in full. From Ramanuja (whose comments, on the said 
sUtras are very short) only brief remarks on one or two sRtras haves 
been added at the end. 


TEXT 

Bhdfya : The doctrine that pradhStna is the material cause of 
the world has been refuted. ‘ Now the doctrine that the 
[ultimate material] cause of the world is the atom is to be 
refuted. In this discussion, first is given the refutation of the 
objections which are raised by the upholder of the atomic 
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theory as against the upholder of the doctrine that brahman is 
the cause. 

In this context, the Vai5e§ikas contend as follows. The 
qualities inhering in the cause-substance give rise to similar 
other qualities in the effect-substance, for it is observed that 
a white cloth comes out of white yarns only and, on the 
■contrary, it is never observed that the opposite [a black cloth, 
for instance] comes out of them [i.e. the white yarns]. 

Therefore, on the admission that the conscious brahman 
is the (material) cause of the world, consciousness should also 
appear in the effect, namely, the (material) world. This is 
not however actually observed, and as such, the conscious 
brahman cannot be the (material) cause of the [unconscious] 
world. 

Even admitting tentatively [the rule of the VaiSe$ikas stated 
above], [the author, Badarayana] points out the irregularity 
£of such a rule] by referring, [as the contrary instance], to a 
process which is accepted by the Vaik^ikas themselves :— 

Sutra 2.2.11 : Just as from the short (hrasva) and the globular 
iparima^4ola) are produced respectively the long {dirgha) and 
the large (mahat), [in the same way, from the conscious brahman 
is produced the unconscious world.]® 

Bhasya : The process [of creation], according to the Vai^esikas, 
is as follows.* For some time, the atoms remain inactive, 
having the qualities of colour etc. as well as the globular 
magnitude {parimdpdolya), as are fit to be present in them. 
Afterwards, the same atoms become active under the influence 
of adf^fa etc. and being assisted by conjunction, go on to 
produce all kinds of effects in the specific order of the dyad 
and so on ; and the qualities of the [material] cause give rise 
to [similar but] different qualities in the effects. When two 
atoms go on to produce a dyad, then, the specific qualities 
like colour etc.—namely, white and others—which reside in the 
atoms give rise to [similar but] different white and other 
colours in the dyad itself. 

However, one of the specific qualities of the atom—namely, 
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the globular magnitude—does not give rise to a [similar but] 
different globular magnitude in the dyad, because the dyad 
is admitted to be characterised by a different magnitude. They 
accept [on the contrary] that the magnitude of the dyad is 
atomic (a/i«) and short.* 

Moreover,® when four dyads go on to produce a tetrad 
(catura^uka), then also, the qualities, such as the white colour 
and others, which reside in the dyads are, in the same manner, 
productive of qualities [similar but different] in the effects ; 
yet however the atomic and the short magnitudes inhering 
in the dyad do not produce similar qualities, for the Vai^e^ikas 
admit that a tetrad is characterised by the large and the long 
magnitudes. 

The process is to be understood as the same also when 
either a number of atoms, or a number of dyads, or an atom 
along with a dyad would go on to produce an effect. 

And thus [we find that] from the atom which has a 
globular magnitude are produced the dyad which is but atomic 
and short as well as the triad etc. which are but large and 
long—none of them is however globular in magnitude ; or [we 
find that] from the dyad which is but atomic and short is 
produced the triad which is but large and long—it is however 
nothing atomic and short. [In other words, the specific quality 
of the material cause does not necessarily get into the effect.] 
Just in the same way, if it is admitted that from the conscious 
brahman is produced the unconscious world, what is the harm ? 

As against the above, the VaiSe^ika may contend as follows. 
The effects, such as the dyad and others, are characterised by 
a different kind of magnitude, which is an opposite {birodhin) 
one and that is why we admit that the globular magnitude etc., 
though located in the cause, are not productive of similar 
qualities [in the effect]. However, the world is not characterised 
by a different kind of quality, which is opposed to consci¬ 
ousness, so that it may be argued [by the Vedantin] that 
consciousness as located in the cause [viz. brahman} is not 
productive of similar consciousness in the effect [viz. the world]. 
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There is indeed no such specific quality known as unconscious* 
ness, which may be said to be opposed to consciousness, for 
unconsciousness simply means the negation of consciousness. 
Therefore, consciousness, being a quality dissimilar to the 
globular magnitude etc., should be productive [of similar 
consciousness in the effects.]* 

No, such a contention is not justified. Just as the globular 
magnitude etc., though present in the cause, remain unproduc¬ 
tive, so also is the case with the quality of consciousness, 
and there is similarity between [globular magnitude and 
consciousness] in this aspect [viz. unproductivity in spite of 
location in the cause.] ^ 

It can neither be argued that the cause for the unpro¬ 
ductiveness of the globular magnitude etc. is [the effect’s] 
being characterised by a different kind of magnitude, because 
the productiveness of the globular magnitude etc. can be 
explained [as occurring] just before the emergence of the 
new magnitude.* In fact, the Vaise§ika himself admits that 
an effect, even after being produced, remains without any 
quality for a single moment on the eve of the appearance of 
its quality.* 

Nor is it possible to claim that the globular magnitude 
etc. are engaged in producing a different kind of magnitude 
and hence, they do not give rise to a quality which though 
different is of a kind similar to their own, because the different 
kind of magnitude is ascertained to be produced from different 
causes.^® 

And here are the relevant sutra-s of Kanada : "the large 
is produced by the numerousness of the [material] cause [i.e. 
component parts], the large magnitude of the [material] cause 
itself, and a specific kind of loose conjunction ; the atomic 
is the one opposed to it’ ; this also explains [the production of 
the magnitudes of] long and short’.^' 

It would not be proper to reply that, because of a specific 
form of arrangement [of the component parts] (sannidhana), 
the numerousness of the cause etc. only are productive and not 
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the globular magnitude etc., for when a substance or a quality 
is going to be produced, all the qualities of the cause are the 
same in the sense that they all inhere in the cause. Therefore, 
it is to be admitted that the globular magnitude etc. are by 
nature unproductive. The case with consciousness is to be 
understood similarly.^® 

Moreover, there is a deviation in the rule that the effect 
produced is to be of a similar kind, because it is observed that 
from conjunction are produced substances and others, which 
are dissimilar in kind.'® 

If it be said that, in the context of substance, it is improper 
to cite a quality as an illustration ? No such an objection does 
not arise, because the illustration is cited only for the purpose 
of indicating [the possibility of] the production of something 
of a dissimilar kind. In fact, there is no ground to specify a 
rule that, in the context of substance, a substance only is to 
be cited as an illustration ; or, in the context of quality, a 
quality only is to be cited as an illustration. 

The author of the Val§e$ika-sutra even has cited the illustra¬ 
tion of a quality in the context of substance: ‘conjunction 
located in both the perceptible and the imperceptible is itself 
unperceived ; as such, [the human body] cannot be of the 
nature of the five elements’. The conjunction inhering in earth 
and dkdia which are respectively perceptible and imperceptible 
is not itself perceived ; in the same way, the human body 
also—inhering in the five elements which include both the 
perceptible and the imperceptible ones—should have been 
imperceptible. The fact is however that the human body is 
perceptible. Therefore, it is not made of the five elements.^* 
What follows is [that no rule regarding the citing of an illustra¬ 
tion can be specified], because conjunction is a quality and the 
human body a substance.'*... 

Suira 2.2.12 : Movement (karma) [in the atoms, at the 
beginning of creation] is possible in neither of the alternatives 
{viz. (i) the movement has a cause and (ii) the movement 
bas no cause]. Therefore, the process [of creation, in the 
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•order of the dyad etc., as accepted by the Vai^esika] is not 
possible. 

Bha^ya : Now the doctrine that the world is produced from 
■atoms will be refuted. 

This doctrine is advanced on the following considerations.^* 
It is observed in our practical life that objects like the cloth 
and others which are all composite substances are produced 
from substances component parts] like the thread and 
others with the assistance of conjunction inhering in themselves. 
On the analogy of such objects, it follows that whatever 
is composed of parts is invariably produced from such and 
such substances [i.e. suitable component parts] with the assis* 
tance of conjunction inhering in themselves. And the entity 
in which the gradual process of division into “whole” and 
“part” is terminated, that is, an entity which is the ultimate and 
final stage of getting smaller and smaller is called an atom. 

All the objects of the world consisting of the ocean, 
mountain and others are but composite and since they are 
•composite, they are characterised by origin and destruction. 
It is not however possible that an effect should be produced 
without a cause. Therefore, the atoms are [admitted as] the 
cause of the world. And this is what Kanubhuk (i.e. Kapada) 
intends to establish. 

Thus, observing that the four kinds of matter—namely, 
the elements of earth, water, fire and air—are composite in 
nature, four kinds of atoms too are postulated. The atoms 
represent the ultimate and final stage of getting smaller and 
smaller, and hence, no further division is possible after 
.[reduction into atoms]. Thus, the ultimate limit for [further 
and further] disjunction of the elements of earth and others 
which are non-eternal entities is the stage of the atom. And 
this stage [i.e. when all objects are reduced to indivisible atoms] 
is known as cosmic dissolution (pralaya). 

Afterwards, at the time of [new] creation, movement is 
produced, due to the influence of in the air-atoms. This 
-.movement gets its own substratum, that is, the atom in which 
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it inheres, into conjunction with another atom, and then, in 
the order of the dyad etc., [gross] air is produced. Similarly, 
from the very atoms are produced the elements of fire, water 
and earth, the body along with the sense-organs—in short, the 
whole world. 

Again, from the qualities of colour and others located in 
the atoms the qualities of colour and others which are to belong 
to the dyad etc. are produced, according to the maxim of “the 
thread and the cloth” [i.e. just as the colour of the cloth 
comes from the colour of the threads it is made of, so also 
the effect derives its qualities from the qualities of its material 
cause]. This is the doctrine upheld by the followers of 
Kanada. 

In this context, we would like to urge the following. 

It is to be admitted [even by the Vai^esika] that the 
[primary mutual] conjunction of the atoms that stand separated 
from one another [at the stage of cosmic dissolution] must 
be due to some movement [in the atoms],for it is observed 
actually that objects like the threads and others get conjoined 
with one another only when they are characterised by some 
movement. Since movement itself is an effect, some cause of 
the movement too is to be admitted. If no such cause is 
admitted, the very initial movement in the atoms would not be 
possible, [for an effect is never produced without a cause]. 

Even admitting that there is some cause, if any ordinary 
cause, such as internal effort {prayatna), violent thrust 
iabhighdta) or anything similar,** is accepted as the cause of 
that movement, [the production of] the very initial movement 
in the atoms cannot be [explained], for [at the beginning of 
creation] none of these [ordinary causes] can be present. At 
that stage, internal effort which is a property of the self cannot 
be there, since there is no body ; internal effort, a quality of 
the self, can be produced only when the mind as located in the 
body comes in contact with the self.* * 

This also negates the possibility of admitting as cause such 
ordinary causes as violent thrust and the like. They all come 
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into existence only after [a new] creation has taken place ; 
they cannot thus be the cause of the initial movement [in 
the atoms, at the very beginning of the process of creation.] 

Now, if it is admitted that adx^to is the cause of the 
initial movement [in the atoms], we ask : Wherein does such 
inhere, in the self or in the atom ? In neither of the 
ways can adf^fa be the cause of movement in the atoms, for 
adx^a is non>sentient {acetana). Indeed, as has already been 
pointed out under the critical examination of the Samkhya 
doctrine, the non-sentient never produces an action out of its 
own accord, not being acted upon by some sentient being 
and, at that stage, since no consciousness is produced in the 
self, the self remains [as good as] non-sentient. 

Moreover, adx^fa, since it is admitted to be inherent in the 
self, cannot be the cause of movement in the atoms, for [the 
two are] unrelated.*^ If it be admitted that, in fact, the 
atoms have a connection with the seif which is [ail-pervasive] 
and the substratum of adxffa In that case, there arises the 
absurdity of the atoms’ action being produced always, since 
such a connection would exist always and there is no other 
regulating circumstance. 

Thus, due to the absence of a specific and invariable cause 

no initial movement in the atoms can be produced. In the 

absence of such movement, there can also be no conjunction 
% 

which is but an effect of movement; and there being nO' 
conjunction, the various effects produced, namely, the dyad and 
others, cannot also come into being* 

Moreover, what is the nature of the [alleged] conjunction 
of one atom with another, does it occur in their entirety, or 
only partially V * If the conjunction is admitted to occur 
in their entirety, there can logically be no accumulation 
(upacaya) and the product would be only atomic; besides^ 
there would be the absurdity of accepting what is opposed 
to observed facts, for it is actually observed that only one 
substance with segments (pradeia) is conjoined to another 
substance with segments. 
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If, again, the conjunction is admitted to occur only 
partially, there arises the absurdity of an atom being composed 
of parts. If it be argued that the atoms have only imaginary 
ijcalpita) segments [and not real ones] ? In that case, due to 
the fact that what is imaginary is unreal {avastu)^ the conjunc¬ 
tion would be something unreal and hence, it cannot be the 
non-inherent cause of an effect which is something real. And 
>in the absence of non-inherent cause, the effects like the dyad 
^nd others cannot come into existence. 

Just as, at the beginning of creation no movement in 
the atoms conducive to the production of conjunction is 
possible due to the absence of cause, so also, at the time of 
final cosmic dissolution {mahapralayd)^ no movement in the 
^toms conducive to the production of disjunction would be 
possible. There also is no specific and invariable cause of 
the ordinary kind (dr^ta) for movement. [Adf^ta too cannot 
be the cause of movement]. Adfffa is admitted only as produc¬ 
tive of the enjoyment of pleasure and pain ; it is not accepted 
as the cause for cosmic dissolution.’ 

Thus, there being no specific cause, there can be no 
.movement conducive to either conjunction or disjunction. As 
a result, due to the impossibility of conjunction and disjunction, 
there follows the absence of the processes of creation and 
<iestruction. Therefore, the doctrine that the atom is the 
<ultimate) cause of the world is illogical. 

Sutra 2.2.13 : Moreover, [the said doctrine is illogical], also 
because [the Vai^esika] admits [a separate category called] 
inherence (jamavaya)[and this illogicality is due to the 
fact that such an admission] leads, on the ground of similarity, 
to the fallacy of infinite regress. 

Bha^ya : ...You [the VaiSe^ika] admit that the dyad which is 
produced from two atoms is absolutely different from the two 
•constituent atoms, but is located, through the relation of in¬ 
herence, in those two atoms.But one who accepts such a 
position cannot establish the doctrine that the atom is the ulti- 
ifiate cause of the world. Why ? Because, on the ground of 
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similarity, there follows the fallacy of infinite regress. Just as 
the dyad—-being absolutely different from the two constituent 
atoms—is said to be related to them through the distinct rela¬ 
tion of inherence, so also inherence itself—being absolutely 
different from its two relata should be related to 

them [viz. the relata] through another [distinct] relation of 
inherence, because there is similarity, namely, absolute 
difference [from the substrata].^*' And, then, a further distinct 
relation of inherence is to be admitted for this [second] relation 
of inherence, and so on for each subsequent one ; thus, there 
would arise the fallacy of infinite regress. 

[Objection] The relation of inherence—which is revealed in 
the awareness “this is in it” {iha-pratyaya )—is apprehended as 
permanently related with the things that inhere but neither 
as unrelated nor as dependent upon some separate relation [for 
being connected to its relata]. Therefore, no separate relation 
is to be postulated for inherence itself, so that there may be 
any scope for the fallacy of infinite regress.”^ 

[Answer] To the above, [our] answer is : No. For similar 
would be the case of conjunction ; conjunction too is [appre¬ 
hended as] permanently related with the things conjoined and 
as such, should not stand in need of a further relation [for 
being connected to its substrata], just like inherence. 

However, if it be that conjunction stands in need of a 
further relation, since it belongs to a different category, then, 
inherence too should stand in need of a further relation, since 
it also is a distinct category.*^ 

Nor it is logical to say that conjunction is in need of a 
further relation, because it is a quality ; inherence is not so, 
because it is not a quality. For, the precondition for being 
dependent upon a further relation [viz. absolute difference from, 
the relata, which are inseparable] is equally present in the case 
of both and moreover, the application of the term gma is 
arbitrary.** 

Therefore, if one admits inherence to be a separate category, 
there is no escape from the fallacy of infinite regmss. And if 
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there arises the fallacy of infinite regress, then, the one being 
unproved, everything else remains unproved ; as a result, 
the production of the dyad from two atoms would not be 
possible. 

For this reason also, the doctrine that the atom is the fulti- 
mate) cause of the world is illogical. 

Sutra 2.2.14 : [The said doctrine is illogical], also because 
fthere arises the absurdity of the atom] being always productive 
or always non-productive. 

Bhdfya : Moreover, there being no other possible alternative, 
the atoms are to be admitted as either (i) productive by nature, 
or (ii) non-productive by nature, or (iii) both productive and 
non-productive by nature, or (iv) neither productive nor non¬ 
productive by nature. None of these four alternatives however 
is logically tenable. 

Tf admitted to be productive by nature, productivity being 
present always, there arises the absurdity of their being no 
-cosmic dissolution. 

Again, if admitted to be non-productive by nature, non¬ 
productivity being present always, there arises the absurdity of 
There being no creation. 

The alternative that the atom is of the nature of both is 
illogical, because there is contradiction [between productivity 
and non productivity]. 

If the atom be of the nature of neither, productivity and 
non-productivity are to be admitted as due to some causes in 
the form of adjfiita etc. These causes are however always present 
and as such, there arises the absurdity of there being creation 
always.^*^ If again the causes like adf^fa etc. are admitted to 
be not indispensable (atantra), there arises the absurdity of 
there being absence of productivity always. 

For this reason also, the doctrine that the atom is the 
ultimate cause of the world is illogical. 

Sutra 2.2.15 : Opposite properties have to be admitted [in the 
.atoms], singe [they are also said] to share the qualities of colour 
4 ind others. [Why ?] Because of observation.** 
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Bha^ya : When the composite substances are divided into 
their component parts, further and further, the (ultimate) parts 
which admit of no further division represent the four kinds of 
atom which share the qualities of colour and others. These 
four kinds of atom which are eternal are the material causes 
{arambhaka) of the four kinds of matter and their products 
which are all characterised by the qualities of colour and 
others. And this is what the Vai^e$ika advocates as his thesis. 

This tenet of the Vaise^ika however is without any logical 
foundation. Because, on the admission that the atoms too share 
the qualities of colour and others, quite opposite characters 
would have to be admitted in the atoms, namely, the absence 
of extreme minuteness (paramavutva) and the absence of eter- 
nality. The implication is : It would follow perforce that, in 
relation to the most ultimate cause (parama-kdraria), the atoms 
are grosser and also non-eternal, which is the very opposite of 
what the VaiSesika intends to prove. Why [i.e. on what ground 
are opposite- characters proved in the atoms] ? Because of 
observation—i.e. since, in actual life, it is observed to be so’. 
It is found, in actual life, that an object with the qualities of 
colour and others is invariably grosser in relation to its material 
cause and also non-eternal. Thus, for instance, a piece of cloth 
is grosser in relation to the threads and also non-eternal ; the 
threads again are grosser in relation to the fibres and also non¬ 
eternal. Similarly, the atoms also, as the Vai^esika has claimed, 
share the qualities of colour and others ; therefore, ‘the atoms 
also must have their own causes and, it follows, in relation to 
the causes, they would be grosser and also non-eternal. 

And the Vai§e§ikas explaining the argument for the eterna- 
lity of things have said that whatever is existent, but without a 
cause, is eternal.”* But then, this is not possible in the case 
of the atoms, for, in the manner described above, the atoms 
too logically should have their own causes. 

The Vai£e$ikas have given also a second argument [for the 
eternality of things], namely : The special negation in the form 
**&on-eternar* would not be possible [unless something eternal, 
such as the atom, is not admitted];** This also does not 
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necessarily establish the eteroality of the atoms. The com¬ 
pounded form of the negative particle nan with the word nitya 
[namely, the word anityd] would have been unjustifiable, only 
if it were that there is not even a single entity which may be 
termed “eternal” (nitya) ; but the pre-condition for such com¬ 
pound is not the eternality of the atoms. And there is in fact 
an eternal entity, namely, brahman^ the most ultimate cause 
[of the world]. The reality of an entity is not established 
simply on the ground that there is speech behaviour with 
reference to it, for, in practice, speech behaviour is made with 
reference to such an entity only the reality of which is esta¬ 
blished by some independent proof. 

Besides, a third argument for the eternality [of things] has 
been given [in the Vai&e^ika-sutrd \; avidya [lit. non-know¬ 
ledge].^^ Now, the meaning of the sutra may be explained as 
follows : The [ultimate material] causes of the various products 
which are observed to comprise the world and known «as exis¬ 
tent are not perceptually known. [This explanation is unten¬ 
able], for in that case even the dyads would have to be 
considered eternal. [To avoid the difficulty] a qualification 
may be added, namely, which has no substance for its 
substratum. [The dyads have the atoms for their substratum. 
Hence, the said ground for eternality would not be possible in 
their case.] [This also is untenable because of another diffi¬ 
culty] ; for in that case the actual ground for the eternality of 
things corner down to “being without any cause”. However, 
this ground has already been cited and as such, the sutra avidya 
becomes simply redundant. 

Again [the meaning of the sutra may be explained in a 
different way]: avidya means that there is no possibility of a 
third cause for the destruction of a substance, other than (i) the 
disjunction of the component parts and (ii) the destruction of 
the component parts themselves ; and such impossibility indi¬ 
cates that the atoms are eternal. [That is, the atoms are 
partless ; neither the disjunction nor the destruction of their 
component parts is possible. Hence, they are eternal.] [This 
explanation also is untenable], for there is no invariable rule 
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that the destruction of a thing must be due to either of these 
causes. Such a rule may hold good only if it is admitted that 
creation means the production of a [totally new] substance out 
of many other substances as accompanied by their mutual 
conjunction. If however creation is [taken to mean] only the 
attainment of a changed state by the general cause, divested of 
all specific characteristics, then, destruction would mean only 
the disappearance of the manifested state, as [one observes] in 
the case of butter losing its solidity.^* 

Thus, if the atoms are said to share the qualities of colour 
and others, the very opposite of what [the VaiSe$ikas] intend 
would be proved in relation to the atoms. 

For this reason also, the doctrine that the atom is the ulti¬ 
mate cause of the world is illogical. 

Sutra 2.2.16 : Moreover, there would be difiSculties both ways 
[i.e. whether a greater and a lesser number of qualities in the 
different kinds of atoms are admitted or not admitted].*" 

Bha^ya : The element of earth, having the qualities of smell, 
taste, colour and touch is gross (sthula); the element of water 
having the qualities of colour, taste and touch is fine (sukfma ); 
the element of fire, having the qualities of colour and touch 
is finer and the element of air, having the quality of touch only, 
is the finest. In this manner, the four material elements, having 
a greater and a lesser number of qualities, are observed to exist 
in the world as characterised by varying degrees of grossness 
and fineness. [Greater number of qualities, larger proportion. 
Lesser number of qualities, finer proportion.] 

[Now, we ask the Vaik§ikas]: Is it to be admitted, or not, 
that, just like the material elements, the different atoms too 
possess a greater and a lesser number of qualities ? Both ways, 
there arise difficulties, which can be avoided in no way. 

If it is admitted that the atoms have a greater and a lesser 
number of qualities, the ones with a greater number of qualities 
—since they would have a larger configuration—would forfeit 
the claim of being considered atoms at all. It cannot be con¬ 
tended that there can be an increase in the number of qualities 

13 
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even without an enlargement of configuration, because in the 
material products, an increase in the number of qualities is 
actually observed to be followed by an enlargement of con¬ 
figuration. 

If, on the other hand, for the sake of retaining the sameness 
of all kinds of atoms, all the atoms are considered to be charac¬ 
terised by a single quality only, there would be no apprehen¬ 
sion of touch in fire, of colour and touch in water, and of taste, 
colour and touch in earth ; because the qualities of the effect 
come from the qualities of the cause. 

If, again, all the atoms are considered to be characterised 
by all four qualities, smell would be apprehended even in water, 
smell and taste even in fire, and smell, colour and taste even in 
air. This is however never actually observed. 

For this reason also, the doctrine that the atom is the ulti¬ 
mate cause of the world is illogical. 

Sutra 2.2.17 : Moreover, [the doctrine of the atom] is to be 
totally disregarded, also because it has not been accepted [by 
any Vedic authority]. 

Bha^ya : The doctrine that pradhana is the ultimate cause 
of the world has been accepted at least partially—with regard 
to those portions which are based upon the theory of the pre¬ 
existence of the effect (sat-kdrya-vdda)^ etc.—even by some of 
those who uphold the authority of the Veda, such as Manu and 
others. However, the doctrine that the atom is the ultimate 
cause of the world has not been accepted, even partially, by 
any learned persona^ Therefore, this doctrine is to be 

totally disregarded by those who have regard for Vedic authority 
{vedavddiny^... 

Also, there can be no conjunction of the atoms, manas and 
self, for they have no segment. It is observed indeed that only 
a substance with segments can have conjunction with another 
substance with segments. 

If it be said that the atoms, manas and self may have seg¬ 
ments which are only imagined (kalpita) ? No, [such a conten- 
tioii is not logical], because, if one assumes the existence of even 
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the non-existing, then, anything and everything may be consi¬ 
dered as existing [and there would be nothing non-existing]. 
There is indeed no argument for specifying a rule that only this 
much of things—whether the things are non-existing, or contra¬ 
dictory, or not contradictory—are to be admitted, and nothing 
more, for imagination acts according to one’s own free will and 
there may be an abundance of it. There is no logical ground 
to repudiate the contention that hundreds and thousands of 
other things—over and above the six categories assumed "by the 
Vai§e$ikas—cannot be imagined to be existing. Therefore, such 
and such things would be proved as simply satisfy the desires of 
this or that particular person. For instance, someone full of 
mercy for the mankind may assume the non-existence of worldly 
existence itself, since it is so full of sufferings ; someone else 
addicted to worldly pleasures again may assume ‘let even the 
liberated be born once again’. What is there to prevent them 
from making such [absurd] assumptions ? 

Moreover, [there is a further objection]. There can logically 
be no coherence (sarfi^le^o) between the dyad which is composite 
and the two atoms which are partless. Indeed, there is no 
coherence of dkaSa with the elements of earth and others, as is 
there one in the case of lac and wood.*’’ 

If it be argued that the substratum-superstratum relation 
between the two substances—viz. the effect and the cause— 
cannot otherwise be logically explained ; and hence, the relation 
of inherence must be accepted ?** No, [such an argument is 
useless], because it involves the fallacy of mutual dependence. 
The mutual dependence is as follows : The substratum-super¬ 
stratum relation between the cause and the effect would be 
established only if the two are proved to be different; and 
again, the two would be proved to be different only if the 
substratum-superstratum relation between the two is established, 
as for instance, in the case of the pot and the plum. In fact, 
the Vedantav§dins admit neither an absolute difference of the 
effect from the cause nor a substratum-superstratum relation 
between the two, because, according to them, the effect is merely 
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a specific arrangement of the causes [i.e. the component 
parts]. 

Again, there is yet another objection. Since the atoms ar& 
of limited magnitude {paricchima)^ they are to be admitted as- 
composed of as many number of parts as there are directions— 
six, eight or ten ; since they are thus composite, they must be 
non-eternal; as a result, the tenet of the Vai^esikas, namely, 
the eternality and partlessness of the atom would be contra^ 
dieted.** 

If it be said that the so-called parts, urged [against us] by 
you—as corresponding to each of the different directions—are 
the very things which we call atoms ? No, [this is not proper],, 
because it would be possible to show that such atoms, through 
the stages of greater and lesser degrees of grossness and minute- 
ness, are also destructible in relation to the ultimate cause. To 
explain, an earth-substance which is grosser in relation to the 
dyad and others, though existing, is destroyed ; again, another 
earth-substance which is minuter, or one which is minuter still 
—ail sharing a common nature—is destroyed, and lastly, the 
dyad too. In the same way, the atoms also, since they share a 
common nature with earth-substances, would be destroyed. 

If it be said that whatever is destroyed is destroyed because- 
of the disjunction of component parts ? [The atom has no 
component part; hence there can neither be the disjunction nor 
the destruction of parts; thus, the atom is eternal.] No, this, 
objection does not stand, for we maintain that destruction can 
be explained, [in spite of there being no disjunction of parts], 
on the analogy of the disappearance of the solidity of clarified 
butter. Just as, due to contact with fire, the solidity of clarified 
butter, gold and similar other things, in spite of there being no> 
disjunction of their component parts—is destroyed, so also, th& 
atoms too attaining the stage of the ultimate cause would lose 
their bodily shape (murii) etc. [i.e.. the atoms would bo 
destroyed]. 

Similarly, it cannot be maintained that an effect is necessa>- 
rily produced by the conjunction of component parts only, for 
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it is observed that milk, water and the like produce, even with¬ 
out there being a new form of conjunction of the component 
parts, the effects like curd, hail etc. 

Thus the final implication is that the noble people who 
desire their own good should have total disregard for the 
doctrine that the atom is the ultimate cause of the world, for it 
is vitiated by arguments which are only futile, is in contradiction 
with the scriptural statement that ISvara is the ultimate cause of 
the world, and is not accepted by the learned persons who have 
reverence for the Veda, such as Manu and others. 

Ramanuja’s comments 

Bha^ya : 2.2.11 : Just like the view that the one which is 
large and long, namely, the triad, is produced from the dyad 
and the atom which are respectively short and globular, all the 
other tenets upheld by them [i.e. the Nyaya-Vaisesikas] are also 
illogical. That is, all their view-points are wrong, just like the 
claim that the world is produced from atoms through the stages 
of the dyad and so on. To explain, the components like the 
yarn and others produce the “whole” [in the form of cloth and 
the like], after being conjoined with one another through their 
own six segments on six sides ; [in the same way], the atoms 
too would produce the dyad and others, after being conjoined 
with one another through their own six segments on six sides. 
Otherwise, if the atoms do not have different segments, then, 
even when thousands of atoms are conjoined with one another, 
[the resulting combination] would be of no other magnitude 
than that of an atom [i.e. would remain as minute as an atom]; 
and hence, the magnitudes like the atomic, the short, the large 
and the long would not at all be possible.*'* 

If however different segments [in the atoms] are admitted, 
the atoms too would be composite with reference to their own 
segments, and these segments too would be so with reference to 
their own segments ; thus there arises the fallacy of infinite 
regress. 

[Objection] The difference in the proportions of a mustard 
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seed and a mountain [is to be explained] as due to the lesser 
and greater number of component parts. If the atom too is 
considered to be composed of an infinite number of parts, the 
difference in the proportions of a mustard seed and a mountain 
would not be established, because both would be equally 
composed of an infinite number of parts. For this reason, it is 
to be admitted that there is a final limit to the minuteness of a 
part. [And this minutest part admitting of no further division 
is the atom.]*® 

[Answer] No, the above cannot be urged. If the atoms do 
not have different segments, then, largeness—a magnitude 
excelling the magnitude of the atom—would never be produced, 
and as such, the mustard seed and the mountain themselves 
would remain unproved... 

Sutra 2.2.16 : There is difficulty in admitting either of the 
alternatives: (i) the atoms have the qualities of colour etc. 
and (ii) the atoms do not have the qualities of colour etc. 

Bha$ya : It is not that there would be difficulty only if the 
atoms are admitted to have the qualities of colour and others ; 
even if they are admitted to be without the qualities of colour 
and others, their products, namely, earth-substances and the 
like would be devoid of colour and the like, for the qualities in 
the effect come from [similar] qualities in the [material] cause 
only. 

If however for the purpose of avoiding such a difficulty [the 
presence of] colour and the like [in the atoms] is admitted, then 
also, there would be difficulties, which have been discussed 
under the preceding sUtra. 

Therefore, there being difficulties in both the alternatives, 
[the atomic theory] is illogical. 
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tattvapradIpikA 

The Tattvapradlpikd (also called CitsukM) of Citsukhamuni is a 
scholastic and dialectic defence of the l^ahkara school of Vedanta. 
The basic tenets of the other schools of Indian philosophy have all 
been here subjected to strong criticism. The author may be assigned 
to a period between 1225 A.D. and 1284 A.D. 

The edition followed is TattvapradipikSt with the commentary 
Nayanaprasadirii and Hindi translation, ed. Svami Yogindrananda, 
2nd edition, Varanasi 1974. 


TEXT 

Still then, Brahman cannot be accepted as the cause of the 
world, for the material cause of the physical world is nothing 
but the atoms/’ 

[Objection] The atoms themselves are non-existent, because 
there is no proof to establish their existence. The inference— 
namely, the variation in the degrees of minute magnitude must 
come to rest somewhere, because it is a kind of variation in 
the degrees of magnitude ; for instance, the variation in the 
degrees of gross magnitude*^—cannot be offered as proof, for 
there arises the fallacy of unproved subject {&irayasiddhi) due 
to the fact that, if by the expression “minute magnitude” you 
imply magnitude as resident in the atom, then, you are entitled 
to speak of such a magnitude or its varying degree only after 
the so-called atoms admitted by you have been proved to be 
existent. 

[Moreover], [the said inference cannot be cited as proof], 
also because no varying, degree in their [i.e. of the atom and 
the dyad] magnitude can be admitted.* * 

If, on the other hand, [the said inference is intended to] 
prove that the variation in the degrees of gross magn itude, as 
it becomes lesser and lesser, must come to rest somewhere, 
then, there arises the fallacy of proving what is already 
proved,for [it is an indisputable fact that] the variation in 
the degrees of gross magnitude comes to rest in the triads.*^ As 
it has been said in the Brahnidniapuratfa : The minute (a$fyas) 
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dust-particle that is seen [floating] in the rays of the sun passing 
through a window indicates the extremely minute magnitude 
of the atoms. 

[The atomists answer : ] The above objections do not hold. 
The lowest degree of the gross magnitude cannot logically rest 
in the triad, for the triad too is proved to be composed of 
parts by inference, namely : The triad is composed of parts, 
since it is a visible substanceor, since it possesses move¬ 
ment over and above being of gross magnitude. 

Besides, it is possible to cite inference [proving the existence 
of the atom, such as :] Earthness is resident in something 
eternal, because it is a universal resident in both a jar and a 
piece of cloth; as for instance, the universal of existence 
{satta )this jar is something different from ‘*one-of-limited- 
magnitude” (murta) which is different from **one-of-limited’ 
magnitude-and-non-eternal—having moreover difference from 
this [jar]”, because it is an object of knowledge (prameya); as 
for instance, a piece of cloth.** 

One may argue [against the atomist]: How can [the atoms 
produce effects in the absence of the non-inherent cause [viz. 
conjunction of the component parts], which follows from the 
fact that partless entities cannnot be conjoined with one 
anotner.** [The atomist answers]: Such an objection does 
not hold good, for, if in your view the existence of the atom is 
not proved, the absence of conjunction, taking the atom as the 
subject {paksa), cannot be established ; if, on the other hand, 
the existence of the atom is [accepted as] proved, [any inference 
seeking to deny the atom] would be contradicted by the very 
evidence that establishes the existence of the subject (dharmin^ 
the atom).** Besides, the (possibility] of mutual conjunction 
[in the case of atoms] may be inferred, on the strength of the 
instances of the jar etc., with the probans “being a substance” 
{dravyptva). [That is, the inference will be : Atoms can have 
conjunction, because they belong to the category of substance ; 
for instance, the jar and others.]*^... 

[The anti-atomist. may say : ] Still, there is an objection. 
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Due to the impossibility of a second conjunction there can 
be no logical explanation for the grossness [of the effect]."® 
[The atomist answers: ] The objection does not stand, for if 
{the opponent] tries to establish the absence of grossness in 
relation to the dyad, there is no harm since the dyad is 
admittedly of atomic magnitude. In the case of the triad, 
again, the production of grossness is to be explained as due to 
multiplicity of causes (karai^a-bahutva) ; and the conjunction of 
the dyads can be explained [easily], for they are composite 
{in nature].*®... 

Thus, the atoms themselves—through the gradual produc¬ 
tion of the dyad and so on—can be logically maintained to be 
the causes of the entire world ; as such, there is no scope for 
the view that Brahman is the cause of the world. 

To the above, we answer as follows. [AH the inferences 
offered to prove the atom are faulty.] The first inference 
proves something other than the intended one ; the second 
inference is vitiated by an extraneous condition {upadhi ); the 
last inference only simulates an inference and can be prevented 
by a counter-probans.®® 

As to the first inference seeking to establish that the 
variation in the degrees of the gross magnitude [getting lesser 
and lesser] comes to rest somewhere [which is the atom], 
{we answer that] it proves something other than the intended 
one [i.e. the atom], for such variation comes to rest in the 
triad itself.®^ It cannot be argued that by the reasons ^‘because 
of being a visible substance” and *‘because of possessing move¬ 
ment in spite of having gross magnitude” the triad also is 
inferred to be composite and as such, a rest cannot be admitted 
therein; because the first reason is proved to be irregular 
in the instance of the atom which is visible to the eye of the 
Yogin. It cannot be contended that the said fallacy is removed 
by the addition of a qualifying expression, namely, “because 
of being a substance visible to our ordinary eyes'\ for the 
existence of the atom being yet to be established a qualifying 
expression to exclude it becomes futile ;®® in the second reason 
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also, the qualifying expression “in spite of having gross 
magnitude*’ becomes futile, unless the existence of the atom is 
proved already.®* 

As to the [second] inference that earthness is resident in 
something eternal, [we answer] that there is an extraneous 
condition, namely, “being resident in what is not a locus 
of earthness” (pTfhivitva-rahita-vfttitva),^* besides, it is not 
logically acceptable that the universal of existence (satia) is 
resident in what is eternal and hence, the instance cited is 
incapable of substantiating the intended thesis.® ® 

The third inference®®—viz. this jar is something different 
from “one of limited magnitude” {murta) which is different 
from “one of limited magnitude and non-eternal”, having 
moreover difference from this [jar]—is [not a real inference], 
but is only what simulates an inference, for quite easily another 
inference [proving something contrary] may be cited : This 
jar is something different from “one composed of parts’* 
{savayava) which is different from one composed of parts and 
non-eternal, having moreover difference from this [jar].®'' 

There can also be a counter-inference [to the second 
inference] in the form ; Earthness is resident only in what 
is non-eternal, since it is resident only in earth, as for instance, 
jarness.®*... 

Moreover, the production of gross magnitude in the triad 
can be explained to be due to the multiplicity of cause; as 
such, also the process [of creation of the atomist] through the 
production of the dyad remains unproved. 

The process [of creation advocated by the atomist] through 
the gradual production of the dyad and others too is logically 
untenable, for logically the triad can be said to be produced 
[directly] from the atoms.®* 

If it be objected that in that case there would be no gross 
magnitude in the triad, for the magnitude of the atom—being 
an eternal magnitude—is incapable of producing any further 
magnitude, and the question of accumulation (pracaya) does 
not arise in the case of atoms which are partless ? No, such an 
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objection does not stand, because the production of gros& 
magnitude in the triad is to be explained as due to the multi-^ 
plicity of cause. 

It cannot be contended that the plurality resident in tho 
atoms is incapable of producing any further quality, because 
in that case it would have to be admitted—an absurd position 
[for the atomist]—that the duality resident in the atoms is not 
a cause for the production of the dyad’s magnitude."* 

Here is an objection. If the “wholes” [i.e. objects] are 
admitted to have for their material cause the atoms themselves,, 
then there would be no production of postsherds, fragments 
and the like; thus, the atoms being imperceptible, nothing 
visible would remain there, when a “whole” would be destroyed. 
[However, actually the very opposite is observed.]"^* No, the 
objection does not stand, for the same absurdity follows even if 
production [of objects] from dyads is admitted. 

If it be said that the said absurdity does not occur since 
the objects come into being through the gradual production^ 
of a triad, a tetrad (caturaijuka) and the like ? No, the conten* 
tion is not justified, for just as there may be a tetrad produced 
out of four dyads, so also there may be some object produced 
out of a thousand dyads and in the case of the destruction of 
such an object the said absurdity holds good. Thus, there is 
in fact no ground to prove the reality of the dyad.*^^ 

Here is another objection. [Inferential proof may be cited 
for the reality of the dyad.] The triad has for its material 
cause something which is an effect [i.e. composite], because 
besides being of gross magnitude it is an effect; as for instance, 
the jar.^* And also, the gradual lessening of the number of 
component parts must come to rest somewhere, because it is a 
variation of degree itaratamabhava), as for instance, the varia¬ 
tion of the degree of a magnitude. It is not to be argued that 
there arises the fault of proving what is already proved since 
a rest is possible in the number “one” (ekatva-sarflkhyd), [there 
being no number lesser than one], for in that case it would 
have to be admitted that a single component part is the 
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material cause of a substance. However, it would not be 
'logical to maintain that a substance is produced from a single 
-component part, for then, there would have been no destruc¬ 
tion of a product, there being present none of the causes for 
its destruction, namely, disjunction of component parts or 
-destruction of component parts. Thus, the reality of the 
<]yad being proved, it cannot be said that the triad has for its 
material cause the atoms themselves. 

No, the objection does not stand, for the first inference 
•above is vitiated by an extraneous condition, namely “having 
something gross for one’s material cause”.^ * 

Here is yet another objection. A specific kind of magnitude 
which comes under the general class of magnitude—is moreover 
•other than a specific kind of magnitude coming under the 
general class of gross magnitude—is something which is resident 
in both an effect and a non-effect; it is actually observed to be 
so in the case of grossness. Thus the residence of minuteness 
also in both an effect and a non-effect being established, the 
reality of the dyad also is established—the dyad being the locus 
of the minuteness which is an effect."^’ 

No, the objection does not stand, for there arises the 
fallacy of irregularity {anaikantikatO) in the instances of the 
magnitudes of 'short* and 'long’, as they are resident in effects 
only and their residence in non-effects is not admitted.^* Even 
if the fallacy of irregularity is avoided by adding the qualifying 
-expression “in the case of magnitudes other than these two*’, 
|the reality of the dyad would not be proved], for there may 
be a counter-inference. It is possible for instance to cite an 
inference, following your [^of the Nyaya-Vaiie$ika] own 
viewpoint: Atomic magnitude capnot be resident in both 
an effect and a non-effect, because it is a specific kind of 
magnitude under the general class of magnitude, besides being 
•different from gross magnitude, just like the magnitudes of 
“short” and others.’* 

Moreover, accepting the view of the Bhattas who admit 
the triad to be eternal, the qualificand portion (vUe^ya) of the 
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probans [in the first inference] becomes unproved and, 
in the second inference, there is the fault of proving what is 
already proved, for the resting of the gradual lessening of the 
number of component parts may logically be said to occur in a 
pair of triads [i.e. in the number “two”]. 

Thus it is possible to explain logically that the triad, 
though produced directly out of atoms, can have gross 
magnitude; as such, the process of creation through the gradual, 
production of the dyad and the like is not established. 



NOTES 


CHAPTER ONE 

1. Though the Jainas themselves are also atomists, they 
•differ on certain points from the other most staunch upholder 
of the atomic theory in Indian Philosophy, the Nyaya-Vai- 
ie$ikas. Therefore, before setting forth the Jaina view, Prabha- 
candra gives a criticism of the Nyaya-VaiSe$ika view on the 
nature of atom. 

2. The Nyaya-Vai^esikas admit nine kinds of substances or 
■dravya-^ : earth, water, fire, air, dkdia, time, space, self and 
the internal sense called manas. Of these, the last five are 
eternal and the first four are possible in two forms, eternal and 
non-eternal. Thus earth-atoms, water-atoms, fire-atoms and 
air-atoms are eternal substances, while all their products are 
non-eternal substances. (See also under PraSastapada-bha^yd) 

3. The statement is not to be taken in its apparent mean¬ 
ing, because, as Prabhacandra himself shows later on (see note 
12 below), the Jainas themselves believe in the reality of the 
atom and put forward an inference to prove it. Here the real 
•implication is that, in contrast with the Jaina inference, the 
Nyaya-Vai^e$ika one in this regard is faulty and unacceptable. 

4. This is one of the inferences for the atom given in the 
VyomavatU an early commentary on the Praiastapdda-bhaigya, 
Briefly, the idea is as follows. Effects, as it is generally obser¬ 
ved, have for their material causes things smaller in magnitude 
than themselves. For instance, the jar is produced from the 
potsherds which are smaller than the jar itself; the potsherds 
again are made up of portions still smaller, and so on. Thus, 
the smallest effect (called the dyad or dvyaintuka) also must be a 
combination of still smaller parts, and these minute parts are 
what are admitted to be the atoms. 

5. The argument above (note 4) presupposes the rule that 
4he cause is always smaller than the effect. The Jainas point 
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out that no such invariable rule is possible. It may mean either 
(in a wider sense) that every effect has a smaller cause, or (in a 
narrow sense) that effects in the form of substances only have 
smaller causes. But facts show that neither of them is true. 
Cognition or jhana, for instance, is an effect. But one of its 
causes—the material cause—is the self which has. an all-perva¬ 
sive—the largest—magnitude. Thus the first alternative becomes 
untenable. Again, take the instance of a quantity of ash. It 
is an effect and belongs to the category of earth-substance since 
it has the quality of smell. But when, for instance, a piece of 
cloth is burnt, the quantity of ash produced therefrom is rather 
smaller. Thus the second alternative too does not stand. 
(Further illustrations are given in the next paragraph of the text 
itself.) 

6. In the inference cited, we have, as the subject (pak^a) of 
inference—the substratum in respect of which some property is 
sought to be established—substances in the form of atoms. But 
such substances themselves are unproved, and the question of 
proving anything in them does not arise. Thus the reason 
suffers from what is called the fallacy of the unproved substra¬ 
tum (diraydsiddha). 

7. A further fallacy in the inference cited is now being 
stated. The probandum, i.e. the property sought to be establi¬ 
shed by the inference, here is eternality. But (as against the 
Nyaya-Vai^e$ikas, the Jainas hold that) the atoms are really 
proved to be nometernal.. Thus an inference seeking to prove 
non-eternality in the atoms clearly suffers from contradiction. 
How is it proved that the atoms are non-eternal ? Prabha- 
candra refers to what is stated in Tattvdrtha-sutra 5.27 : An 
atom is produced from the disintegration (bheda) of an aggre¬ 
gate. A cause means an invariable antecedent to the effect. 
The disintegration of an aggregate (such as the dyad etc.) 
invariably precedes the appearance pf an atom. Hence, such 
disintegration must be admitted to be the cause of an atom, 
which, as a result, cannot be said to be uncaused or eternal. 
The point is further explained in the text itself. 
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8. Trying to defend the eternality of the atom one may 
contend that the disintegration of an aggregate is the cause, not 
of the atom, but only of the disjunctions {vibhdgd) of the parts, 
which are observed to be immediately followed by such disinte¬ 
gration. To this, the Jainas answer that, in that case, even an 
aggregate or a gross object may be considered to be eternal, for 
it may as well be contended that the parts are the causes, not of 
the aggregate, but only of the mutual conjunctions of the parts, 
for an assemblage of parts is immediately followed by such 
conjunctions. 

9. The idea is as follows. The atoms are obviously innu¬ 
merable in number. But there is no ground to conclude that 
all the atoms, without exception, had sometime or other been 
the components of an aggregate ; it is possible that there may 
be some atoms which were never the parts of any aggregate at 
all—atoms which remain isolated for ever. Thus just as there 
are atoms preceded by the disintegration of an aggregate there 
may also be atoms which are not so. Therefore, the reason of 
the inference given above to show the non-eternality of the 
atom is partly proved, for it is true of some atoms and also, not 
true of some atoms. In short, it is to be admitted that there 
are at least some eternal atoms. 

10. Answering the objection (note 9 above), the Jainas say 
that the possibility of atoms not due to disintegration is merely 
a figment of imagination, there being no definite and indepen¬ 
dent proof to establish them. The fact is rather otherwise. 
Atoms, the smallest particles of matter, are actually proved as 
the ultimate constituent of gross material things and as such, it 
becomes more logical to conceive of atoms as being always 
preceded by the disintegration of an aggregate. Thus the so- 
called isolated atoms even are to be admitted as resulting from 
such disintegration only. 

11. All this is by way of a prelude to stating the Jainas* 
own inference for the atom. cf. Note 3 above. 

12. The implication of the inferential argument is as 
follows. Roughly speaking, magnitudes {parima^a) can be said 
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to be of two kinds : large (mahat) and small or minute (aipu). 
It is moreover an indisputable fact that there are variations in 
the degree of each magnitude. Thus, for instance, an apple, a 
mango and a melon are all large ; still, the melon is the largest 
of the three and the mango is larger than the apple. In the 
same way, a chip of stone, a mustard seed and a grain of sand 
are all small; still, the grain of sand is the smallest of the three 
and the mustard seed is smaller than the chip of stone. But 
this variation of degree, as we find in the case of the large 
magnitude, comes to rest—reaches the highest limit—in a sub¬ 
stance which is all-pervasive (vibhu), no substance larger in 
magnitude than which is possible, such as dkasa or kdla. In 
the same way, it would be only logical that the minute magni¬ 
tude too must come to rest somewhere—reach the lowest limit 
—in a substance nothing smaller in magnitude than which is 
conceivable. And the atom is nothing but this substance with 
the smallest possible magnitude. 

13. The Jainas claim, as against the Nyaya-Vai§e$ikas on 
the one hand and as against the Buddhists on the other, that 
things can neither be absolutely eternal, unchanging or per¬ 
manent nor absolutely momentary, transient or ever-changing. 
Thus, according to this general principle, atoms too, cannot be 
absolutely eternal. Briefly, the argument for this contention is 
as follows. Whatever exists must be capable of serving some 
use and whatever does never serve any use is simply non-exist¬ 
ent. In short, the criterion for reality is the capability of serv¬ 
ing some use. But (as will be presently shown in the text 
itself) a thing if conceived to be absolutely eternal would not be 
capable of serving any use ; in other words, it would only be 
non-existent. Thus to claim that the atom is absolutely eternal 
is ultimately equal to denying their very reality. 

14. A thing which is capable of serving some use may do 
so either in succession (krameffd) or simultaneously (yugapat). 
For instance, when one collects, with the help of a jar, water 
and honey, one after the other, it may be said that the jar 
serves the uses of ‘*collecting water” and ^collecting honey” in 

14 
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succession. Again, as soon as a lamp is lighted, it reveals not 
only its own self but so many other things as well. Thus, it may 
be said that the lamp serves the uses of “revealing its own self* 
and “revealing things’* simultaneously. No other alternative in 
this regard is possible, because succession and simultaneity are 
contradictory, mutually exclusive. Thus if it can be shown that 
a thing alleged to be absolutely eternal can be useful in neither 
of the above manners it would be ultimately proved that such a 
thing cannot exist. The following portion of the text goes on 
to show all this in details. 

15. That atoms cannot be absolutely eternal will be shown 
by way of a gradual refutation of the possible alternatives—a 
common technique adopted by the Indian philosophers to 
indicate the absurdity of the opponent*s view. Now, what 
exactly is the nature of the so-called absolutely eternal atoms ? 
First of all, two alternatives are suggested so far as the pro¬ 
duction of effects from the atoms is concerned, namely : 
(i) atoms are non-productive of an effect and (ii) atoms are 
productive of an effect. 

16. The first alternative (in note 15 above) is refuted. If 
the atoms, alleged to be absolutely eternal (and hence unchang¬ 
ing) be non-productive by nature, no effect would ever be 
produce d from the atoms, which is but an absurd position and 
would go against the Nyaya-VaiSe$ikas themselves. Moreover, 
if the atoms remain non-productive forever, they would be as 
imaginary as a lotus blooming in the sky. 

17. The sec ond alternative (in note 15 above) is split into 
two f urther alternatives : (a) the (absolutely eternal) atoms 
are productive by themselves (i.e. on their own strength, not 
requiring help from anything else) and (b) the (absolutely 
eternal) atoms are productive as aided by other causes. 

18. The alternative that the atoms are productive by them¬ 
selves is refuted. If the atoms be capable of producing their 
effects by themselves, then, for the production of the effects, 
the presence of the atoms only would be suflBcient. But the 
atoms are alleged to be absolutely eternal, which means that 
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they are present always. Thus, in any particular moment, the 
causes sufficient for the production of all the things (i.e. all the 
effects to be produced by the atoms) would be there and as 
such, all the things should appear simultaneously at that 
particular moment. The fact is however otherwise, for effects 
are observed to appear in succession. But those who argue for 
the absolute eternality of the atoms would not be able to 
explain such succession, for, then, they would have to admit 
that things (=effects) may not appear in spite of the presence 
of the atoms (- causes). But, in that case, it would be equally 
logical to claim that the effects may not be produced at all. 

19. Before starting the refutation of the alternative that 
the atoms are productive as aided by other causes, the view 
is explained in some detail following the Nyaya-VaiSe^ika 
classification of causes. 

20. That is, it follows that for the production of the things 
from the atoms, the presence of the atoms only is not sufficient, 
the conjunction of the atoms too being one of the causes. The 
atoms or the inherent causes may be, being eternal, always 
present, but the conjunction or the non>inherent cause may not 
be always present. Thus the charge of the simultaneity of 
effects may be avoided, for the absence of the effect at a parti¬ 
cular moment may be explained as due to the absence of the 
other kinds of causes. 

21. The idea is as follows. It has been contended that the 
atoms are productive, not by themselves, but as aided by other 
causes. Now, as to the role of these other causes, the Jainas 
ask : Do these other causes (i.e. the conjunction etc.) produce 
any special potency (in the atoms) or not ? Thus, we have here 
two alternatives : (i) the other causes produce some special 
potency and (ii) the other causes do not produce any special 
potency. The first alternative is untenable, for in that case 
the special potency itself—the presence and absence of which 
would be followed by the production and non-production of 
the effect—would have to be regarded as the most necessary 
factor or the cause, and not these other causes. Besides, the 
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Nyaya-Vai£e$ikas too do not admit that any special potency is 
produced by the conjunction etc. The second alternative also 
is inadmissible, because if the so-called other causes really have 
nothing to do, how can they be called causes at all ? In short, 
there is no possibility of the atoms being aided by anything 
else in the production of their eifects. Therefore, the atoms 
being themselves capable of producing the effects and also 
absolutely eternal, the absurdity of the simultaneity of all 
effects cannot be avoided, (cf. Note 18 above) 

22. That is, for the production of effects, it is sufficient 
that there occurs a conjunction of the atoms. There is no need 
for this conjunction to produce any further special potency in 
the atoms, and yet it is to be considered as one of the causes 
due to the fact that its presence and absence are invariably 
followed by the production and the non-production of the 
effects. If the Jainas are really fond of accepting some form of 
atiiaya or special potency, let the conjunction itself be regarded 
as such. 

23. To reject the contention that the conjunction itself 
may be viewed as the special potency, two alternatives are 
raised as to the nature of this conjunction : (i) the conjunction 
is eternal and (ii) the conjunction is non-eternal. Of these, the 
first alternative is untenable, because in that case the effects 
too would become eternal. The causes for the effects—-the 
atom as well as the special potency in the form of the conjunc- 
tion—are eternal or everpresent and as such, the effects also 
would be present always. (Besides, the Nyaya-VaiSe$ikas do 
not admit any forni of eternal conjunction.) 

24. The said conjunction, if admitted to be non-eternal, 
would become itself an effect. Therefore, for its production 
also, it would be necessary to cite some special potency (i.e. 
an additional cause), because, according to the Nyaya-VaiSe- 
$ikas, each effect is generally produced by a number of different 
kind of causes. Conjunction, as is generally observed, may 
be produced (besides the two substances in which it inheres) 
by either a conjunction or movement. For instance, when one 
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p\it$ one's hand on the table, there is a conjunction between 
the table and the body, and this body-table conjunction is a 
conjunction resulting from conjunction since it is produced by 
the hand-table conjunction. Again, there is a conjunction, 
due to movement, between the branch of a tree and the bird 
when the latter comes flying from a distance and perches itself 
upon the branch. In view of all this, for the purpose of 
refutation, the alternative that the conjunction is non-eternal 
is further divided into two alternatives : (i) the conjunction 

is produced by a conjunction and (ii) the conjunction is 
produced by movement. 

25. The alternative that the conjunction—alleged to be the 
(non-inherent) cause in the production of effects (see note 20 
above)—is produced by a conjunction is taken up for refuta¬ 
tion. Here, again, two alternatives are suggested : (i) the 
conjunction (=say, conjunction-1) is produced by itself and 
(ii) the conjunction is produced by another conjunction (~ say, 
conjunction-2). 

26. Two reasons for the rejection of alternative-(i) in note 
25 above are given. First, a conjunction as aiding the atoms 
in the production of their effects is not yet proved beyond 
doubt and hence, it cannot be cited as a cause. Secondly, even 
if the possibility of such a conjunction is admitted, it cannot be 
cited as a cause for its own seif, since the cause invariably 
precedes the effect and must be something pre-existing. 

27. Now two reasons for the rejection of alternative-(ii) 
in note 25 above are given. First, in the production of a dyad 
from two atoms, for instance, a further conjunction leading to 
the conjunction of the two constituent atoms is not admitted 
even by the Nyaya-Vai§e§ikas themselves. Secondly, if such a 
further conjunction is admitted, the fallacy of infinite regress 
would ensue. How ? For the production of conj unction-1 (see 
note 25 above) it would be necessary to have conjunction-2. 
Again, for conjunction-2 also a potency in the form of another 
conjunction—conjunction-3—would have to be admitted. The 
same would be true of all further conjunctions and the result 
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would be the undue assumption of an infinite number of 
conjunctions. 

28. That is, by the gradual refutation of the possible alter¬ 
natives, it can be shown that movement too cannot be the cause 
of the conjunction producing the dyad. Thus, if movement is 
accepted to be the cause of the conjunction, there would be, in 
the first place, two alternatives : (i) the movement is eternal 
and (ii) the movement is non-eternal. The first alternative is 
untenable, because in that case the effects too would be eternal. 
(See note 23 above.) The second alternative may be further 
divided into two alternatives : (i) the movement is produced 
by itself and (ii) the movement is produced by something else 
—say, a special potency. Of these, the first alternative is un¬ 
tenable, because nothing can be a cause for its own self. (See 
note 26 above.) The second alternative also is to be rejected 
because it involves the fallacy of infinite regress. For its pro¬ 
duction, the movement would be dependent upon a special 
potency, which again would depend upon a further special 
potency, and the process would continue without rest. (See 
also note 28 above.) 

29. See Praiastapdda-bha^ya, section on the process of 
creation and destruction (of the world), sources. 

30. That the conjunction alleged to be a cause of the dyad 
is unjustified will now be shown further from a different stand¬ 
point. Thus, as regards the location of such a conjunction, 
three alternatives are raised : The conjunction is (i) located in 
the atoms, (ii) located in something other than the atoms, and 
(iii) has no locus. 

31. The first alternative (in note 30 above) is being refuted. 
Assuming tentatively that the conjunction is located in the 
aloms, there are two possibilities : (i) the locus (viz. the atom) 
too is produced along with the conjunction and (ii) the locus 
is not produced along with the conjunction. The former alter¬ 
native cannot be held, specially by the Nyaya-VaiSesikas, since 
they consider the atom to be absolutely eternal. The Jainas 
point out moreover that logically the atom should be considered 
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otherwise, i.e. as non-eternal, since they are subject to change 
of state or transformation—from the unconjoined state to the 
conjoined one. The latter alternative too is illogical, because 
if the atoms remain totally unaffected as the said conjunction 
takes place, then the atoms must be something quite indepen¬ 
dent and distinct, and hence, cannot be in any way the locus 
for the conjunction, just as, of the cow and the horse, neither 
can be a locus for the other. 

32. The unjustifiability of the conjunction is being shown 
in yet another way. Assuming that the conjunction is located 
in the atoms, what would be the relation between the conjunc¬ 
tion and the atoms ? The location of one thing in another or 
the linkage of one thing with another, as is generally observed, 
occurs through some particular relation. For instance, the jar 
is present on the ground through the relation of conjunction, 
the ‘whole’ (such as, a jar) is present in its component parts 
(such as, the potsherds) through the relation of inherence, and 
the seed and the seeedling are connected to each other since 
there is a cause-and-effect relation between them. Thus, as 
regards the location of the conjunction under discussion, three 
alternatives are raised : The conjunction may be related to the 
atoms (i) by inherence, (ii) by conjunction or (iii) by the 
cause-effect relation. 

33. The rejection of the alternative that the conjunction is 
related by inherence is quite simple for the Jainas as they do 
not admit any special kind of relation in the form of inherence 
or samavSya. 

34. According to the Nyaya-Vai§e§ikas, conjunction belongs 
to the category of quality or guifa. A quality always resides in 
a substance or dravya, but never in another quality. Now, if 
the conjunction under dispute be said to reside in the atoms 
through a conjunction, we shall have, as the relata of the latter 
conjunction, the former conjunction and die atoms. The latter 
conjunction moreover must be located in both the relata, just 
as, the conjunction of a bird with the branch of a tree, for 
instance, is located in both. But, in the present case, the latter 
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conjunction cannot be located in the former conjunction sii^ 
both are qualities. In other words, a conjunction cannot relate 
the conjunction and the atoms. 

' 35. The alternative that the relation between the conjunc¬ 
tion and the atoms would be the cause-effect relation is unten¬ 
able because the atoms cannot be accepted as the cause for the 
conjunction, which may be established in the following manner. 
In this regard, two alternatives may be raised : The conjunction 
is produced (i) by the atoms as such (i.e. without being qualified 
by a potency) and (ii) by the atoms as qualified by a potency. 
The former alternative is untenable, because it leads to the 
absurdity of the conjunction being ever-present. If there 
be no potency to account for the effect, the mere presence 
of the cause (-the atom) being enough, the effect (=the 
conjunction) would be produced as long as the cause would 
be there. But, according to the Nyaya-Vai^$ikas, the 
atoms are eternal or ever-present. The latter alternative is 
untenable, because it leads to the fallacy of infinite regress. 
Thus, to account for the conjunction, a potency would be 
necessary ; to account for this potency a further potency would 
be necessary and the process would have to be continued 
without end. 

36. The alternative that the potency is located in something 
else (see note 30 above) would be rather a contradiction in 
terms—the potency is located in something other than the atoms, 
yet it is to be called a potency of the atoms. In fact, if such a 
stand is accepted, no fixed rule being possible, any property 
may belong to anything, irrespective of whether it is appro¬ 
priate or inappropriate for it. 

37. According to the Nyaya-Vaiksikas, a quality is, by 
definition, a thing residing in a substance, and conjunction, 
being a quality, must have some substance for its substratum. 
Thus the Nyaya-Vaiie$ikas are hardly in a position to subscribe 
to the alternative that the conjunction is without a locus. If, 
on the other hand, they seriously make such a contention, they 
would be forced to surrender the claim that it is a quality, for 
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things without a locus, aArJia or the self, for instance, belong 
to the category of substance. 

38. Conjunction is generally observed to occur among 
things which are composed of parts. Thus, for instance, when 
one piece of cloth is joined to another piece of cloth and a 
larger piece is formed, actually, what happens is that some 
portion of the one is joined to some portion of the other. In 
the case of the atoms, however, all this is not possible. Since 
they are conceived to be partless, a conjunction of the atoms 
may at best occur in their entirety. But in that case the result¬ 
ing combination cannot be larger and would remain as small as 
the atom itself. Thus the production of gross things from 
atoms would remain unexplained. This absurdity can be 
avoided only by assuming that portions of the atoms get con¬ 
joined, which however is unacceptable since it totally goes 
against the very conception of an atom. 

This unjustifiability of the atomic conjunction was taken up 
very seriously by the anti-atomists, specially the Buddhist 
idealists, as one of the arguments for the rejection of the atomic 
theory. See Tattvasaffigraha (verses 1989-91, note 81) and 
Brahma-sutra (ii. 2. 12). 

39. That is, many of the objections raised against the 
'‘conjunction’ of atoms may be directed also against the concep¬ 
tion of a potency (claimed to represent the co-operating cause) 
as located in the atoms themselves. Thus, for instance, it may 
be asked : Is this potency eternal or non-eternal ? It can be 
neither. If it be eternal, the effects would be produced always. 
<cf. Note 23 above.) Again, if it be non-eternal, a further 
potency for its own production would be required and the 
assumption of further potencies would continue without end 
leading to the fallacy of infinite regress, (cf. Note 27 above.) 

40. The alternative that the co-operating causes are 
•different things is now being refuted. Here also two further 
alternatives are raised : (i) such co-operating causes do not 
produce a speciality and (ii) such co-operating causes produce 
a speciality. Of these, the former alternative is to be rejected. 
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because, if the so-called co-operating causes have really nothing 
to do, they cannot be regarded as causes at all. The latter 
alternative may again be divided into two alternatives: The 
speciality is (i) not different from the locus and (ii) is different 
from the locus. Here the former alternative is untenable for 
the Nyaya-VaiSe$ikas, because, if the speciality be identical 
with the locus, namely, the atoms, the production of the 
speciality would mean also the production of the atoms which 
would thus become non-eternal. The latter alternative too is 
unjustified, because, in that case, the most vital factor for the 
production of the effect would be the speciality, and not the 
atoms—the presence or the absence of the atoms does not 
matter; what matters really is the presence or the absence of 
the speciality. How, then, can the atoms be regarded as causes 
at all ? (See also note 21 above.) 

41. That is, it may be argued that the atoms too are the 
causes of the effects, but they are not the only causes ; there is 
also a co-operating cause, namely, the speciality itself (which 
is produced in the atoms by a group of certain different 
things). 

42. The contention of those who uphold the eternality of 
the atoms is that, in the production of their effects, the atoms 
are assisted by some co-operating causes. But the question is : 
How do these causes render assistance ? That they cannot 
render assistance by affecting—i.e. by producing something in 
—the atoms themselves has been shown. There however remains 
the possibility of an alternative claim that though the co-operat¬ 
ing causes do not render assistance by affecting the atoms, they 
do so by affecting one another among themselves. Here it is 
pointed out that such a position too is equally unjustifiable. 
For, (whatever may be the form or nature of the assistance) it 
may be asked, is the assistance something totally different from 
the atoms, or is it something identical with the atoms ? In the 
first case, the atoms need not be considered causes at all, and in 
the second case, the atoms would have to be considered as 
non-eternal. 
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43. That is, since it is observed that the presence or the- 
absence of the effect is invariably followed by the presence or 
the absence of certain other factors, these other factors arc 
considered to be co-operating causes. Their presence which is 
essential is enough, they need not affect either the atoms or one 
another among themselves. 

44. In short, neither of the alternatives—(i) each atom is indi¬ 
vidually capable and (ii) each atom is not individually capable— 
can be justified. In the first instance, there are two difficulties ; 

(i) no single effect would be possible from a group of atoms and 

(ii) the so-called co-operating causes would be quite unnecessary. 
In the second instance, no effect would ever be produced from 
the atoms since it would not be possible for them to acquire 
the capability even when the co-operating causes are there. 

45. See notes 33, 40 and 42 above. 

46. The notion of co-operating causes is nut justifiable and, 
as has already been shown (see note 18 above), it is neither 
possible to maintain logically that the atoms would produce the 
effects by themselves. But, then, how are the effects to be 
produced from the atoms ? To this, it may be argued (as a last 
resort) by the upholders of the eternality of atoms that the 
atoms have, within themselves, some effect-producing potency 
and because of it effects are produced from them. It will now 
be shown that even in that case the atoms would have to be 
considered as nothing but non-eternal. Thus, initially, two' 
alternatives are raised : The atoms produce different effects (i)' 
as endowed with the same potency and (ii) as endowed with a 
different potency. 

47. The Jainas do not believe in any kind of absolutism. 
According to them, *'a real entity is a substance as well as its 
modes, something existent as well as non-existent, something 
permanent as well as transient...” Thus Just as they do not 
believe that the atoms are absolutely eternal, they do not believe 
either that the atoms are absolutely non-eternal—the atoms are 
somewhat non-eternal as well as somewhat eternal. For an 
exposition of this peculiar Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism, see- 
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M. Hiriyanna Outlines of Indian Philosophy^ pp. 163-66 and 
Sukhlalji Sanghvi, Advanced Studies in Indian Logic d Metfi-r 
physics, pp. 15-28. 

48. Explaining the constitution of gross matter, the expo¬ 
nents of the atomic theory have to speak of ‘parts* forming 
‘wholes’—of imperceptible, minute atoms giving rise to gross, 
perceptible things. Thus there arises the question : What 
is the relation between the thing and its component part ? 
In Indian philosophy, we find two opposed views in this 
regard : first, the ‘whole’ is a distinct entity, something over 
and above the mere parts and secondly, the ‘whole’ is nothing 
but an aggregate of the mere component parts, not anything 
more. The most prominent among the supporters of the 
former is the Nyaya-Vai§e§ika and that of the latter is the 
Buddhist. The view of the Buddhists will now be taken up for 
refutation. 

49. See note 38 above. However, the objection against the 
reality of the ‘whole’ has been noted in the Nydya-sutra in a 
<iifferent way. See supplementary note. 

50. See supplementary note. 

51. See Tativdrtha-sutra 5.32. 

52. This is a reference to one of the Buddhist objections 
against the conception of the atom. See VijnaptimUtratd-siddhi, 
verse 12. 

53. In short, by its very conception, the atom is the 
amallest substance and as such, it cannot be spoken of as 
composite. 

54. “The Jainas bring the whole universe under one or 
other of two everlasting categories. The two classes of things 
are respectively described as jiva and ajiva, i.e. the conscious and 
the unconscious or spirit and non-spirit—the latter including 
not merely matter but also time and space”. Thus space as a 
substance may be considered a ‘whole’. For details, see M. 
Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 157ff. 

55. In short, the view that visual cognitions reveal only 
accumulations of atoms is unjustified since it is in conflict with 
universal and uncontradicted experience. 
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1. See under Vijnaptimdtratd-siddhi, verse 12. 

2. The objection is : If the atoms forming an object do 
not touch one another—if they remain somewhat loose and 
not closely connected, there would be no impact when, for 
instance, one claps one’s hands and hence, no sound would 
be produced. 

The answer to this is : Actually, the fact of the production 
of sound in such instances proves the point that the atoms- 
do not touch one another. When one claps one’s hands the 
atoms of the one hand strikes against the atoms of the other 
hand, because they do not touch one another. If they would 
have touched, there would have been no impact—they would 
have simply stuck together, just as one piece of lac gets stuck 
with another piece of lac. 

3. For refutation, see Vijnaptimdtratd-siddhi, verse 13. 

4. The Vibhasd (also referred to as Abhidharma-vibhd^d or 
Mahdvibhd^d) is the supreme scriptural authority for the 
Buddhists of the SarvastivSdin sect. It was composed at a 
council of the Buddhists convened by Kaijiiska round about 
100 A.D. 

5. For instance, when a piece of dry clay is reduced to 
dust. The cause, the piece of dry clay, is touched ; the effects, 
the dust-particles, are non-touched. 

6. In the case of snow, for instance. The causes, the 
smaller particles, are non-touched; the effect, the gradually 
accumulated snow, is touched. 

7. For instance, when two smaller lumps of clay give rise 
to one bigger lump of clay. The causes, the smaller lumps and 
the effect, the bigger lump, are both touched. 

8. In the case of dust coming through the window, the 
causes, the individual dust-particles and the effect, the collec¬ 
tivity of the dust-particles, are both non-touched. 
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9. The cause is an immediate antecedent to the effect. If 
two atoms would actually touch, for this act of touching 
<-the effect), the two atoms are to be regarded as the cause. 
Thus, the two atoms would have to exist at least for two 
consecutive moments-(i) the moment immediately preceding 
the act of touching and (ii) the moment in which the act of 
touching occurs. But this would go against the Buddhists* 
generally accepted doctrine of momentariness that everything 
exists for a single moment only. See also notes on Tattvasatfi' 
grahOy note 35. 

10. The difference between the position of the KaSmlra 
Vaibha$ika and that of Bhadanta comes to this : The statement 
‘there can exist nothing in-between the touched atoms' means, 
according to the former, that things like the rays of light etc. 
-cannot pass through them, but the possibility of the entry of 
other atoms into them is not precluded ; according to the latter, 
however, the statement implies that the entry of other atoms 
even is prevented. 

11. This is yet another objection against the Vaibha^ika. 
No distinct thing in the form of an aggregate can be admitted. 
'See note 3 above. 

12. Of the commonly described four schools of the 
Buddhists, the Vijilanavadin or Yogacara school of idealism 
does not believe in the reality of external objects. According 
10 them, consciousness (vijhQna) alone is real. As Vasubandhu 
has opened the present work : ‘All this is mere consciousness 
and nothing else, for the (so-called) objects revealed [by cogni¬ 
tions] are really non-existent; just as one having diseased eyes 
has the perception of the hair, the moon and such things, 
though they are actually non-existent.’ After showing that 
there is no difficulty in accepting the reality of consciousness 
alone, Vasubandhu starts explaining in the present verse that 
the reality of external objects cannot be defended logically. 

13. As to the exact nature of the allegedly real external 
object, three alternative views are possible : (i) the object is a 
Ihing distinct from its component parts, called avayavin (whole), 
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as against avayava (part); (ii) the object is represented by just 
atoms ; and (hi) the object is an aggregate of atoms. 

The first alternative does not stand, because nothing over 
and above the parts is perceived actually. For instance, when 
one sees a tree what one actually looks at are only the 
branches, trunk, leaves and such other component parts. The 
second alternative is untenable, because, atoms being impercep¬ 
tible, the object would always remain invisible. The third 
alternative too is not justified, because the atom itself is 
unproved. How can there be an aggregate of atoms if there is 
in reality no such thing as a partless atom ? 

14. This is one of the most famous verses of Vasubandhu, 
quoted both by the anti-atomists (for defending their own view) 
and the atomists (for refutation). Vasubandhu’s contention is 
that conjunction can occur only in things with parts. Hence 
the conjunction of partless atoms being an impossibility, the 
production of object out of them would never be possible. 

15. See also Notes on Nydyasuira iv. 2. 24-25. 

16. Solving the problem of atomic conjunction, a particular 
sect of the (Hinayana) Buddhists say that atoms always occur 
in groups or combinations. The individual atoms being part¬ 
less cannot be conjoined, but one group of atoms may be 
conjoined with another group of atoms. Refuting the conten¬ 
tion, Vasubandhu says that the so-called group or combination 
is not anything distinct from the atoms. Thus if any conjunction 
is to occur even among the groups or combinations it must 
occur in relation to the atoms. Moreover, conjunction is always 
observed to occur in relation to the component parts of the 
things conjoined. With reference to the groups the atoms 
would be the component parts. For this reason also, conjunc¬ 
tion is to be admitted to occur only in respect of the atoms. 
But then the problem remains as ever, for the atoms are 
partless. If to avoid the difficulty the atomists go on to admit 
that there is no conjunction even among the groups or combi¬ 
nations, Vasubandhu says that in that case also absurdities 
would follow. It would thus be impossible to say that atoms 
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do not have conjunction due to their partlesSness, for the 
atomists are not admitting conjunction even in the case of 
groups, which are composite. Tn short, according to them, the 
very fact of conjunction would be totally impossible. How 
can then the creation of objects out of atoms be logically 
maintained ? See also Notes to Tattvasarfigraha^ ch. 2. 

17. See also under Tattvasarfigraha and Notes on Nyaya- 
sUtra iv. 2,24-25. 

18. Vasubandhu points out at least two cases that would 
remain unexplained if the atom is considered a partless entity, 
and they are the facts of shade (chayd) and cover {avfti). In the 
first case, the idea is as follows. When the sun rises in the 
morning in the east the rays would be coming from that 
direction. Now consider, for instance, the case of an atom 
standing in the east-to-west direction. The atom is a material 
substance and non-transparent. Thus, logically, the rays of 
the sun would brighten up only the eastern facing of the atom 
and the western facing of the atom would remain into shade, 
as it generally happens in the case of material objects like the 
jar etc. But all this can be justified only on the assumption that 
an atom has got parts corresponding to spatial divisions or 
different directions. 

19. The fact of covering too would remain unexplained in 
the atomists’ view. Assume for instance that an atom is lying 
on the ground. Another atom is put upon the first atom 
to cover it. Thus logically the second atom should cover 
only the upper surface of the first atom, for the lower surface 
is resting on the ground. But all this can be maintained only 
if it is admitted that the atom has got parts, the upper and the 
lower ones. 

20. The atomists may say that it is not that a single atom 
is in light and shade or that a single atom is covered by 
another; these facts are possible only in relation to the 
'combinations* or 'groups*. To this, Vasubandhu answers 
that the so-called 'combination* is really nothing distinct from 
the atoms themselves, and hence, the objections stand. 
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21. The atomists contend against the idealists opposing 
atomism that that there are things endowed with different pro¬ 
perties and characters is proved by perception. If the reality of 
such things is undeniable, then, lastly there is no other way but 
to accept atomism. Thus the foremost task of the idealist 
should be to disprove the reality of the external things. 

22. The idealists answer that that is exactly what they are 
doing. They are examining the so-called external objects by 
posing the alternatives *they are one’ and ‘they are many’ only 
to show that their reality can in no way be justified. 

23. It has already been shown that the so-called external 
objects cannot be accepted to be ‘many’. Now Vasubandhu 
points out a number of absurdities that would follow if they 
are considered to be ‘one’, i.e. a single entity as quite distinct 
from the parts, or without any parts. 

24. The earth is considered to be just “one”. Thus after 
one puts one’s feet on the earth there would be no further space 
left to move into. Hence, logically, there can be no movement 
from place to place. 

25. Consider for instance the case of the perception of a 
wall. The fact is that one side of the wall which is before the 
eyes is perceived and the other side remains unperceived. But,, 
according to the opponent, the wall is just “one”. Thus there 
would result contradiction, namely, the same thing is both 
perceived and unperceived at the same time. 

26. On the admission that the earth is just “one”, it would 
have to be admitted further that the same space is occupied by 
so many things, which is logically absurd. Moreover, it is 
actually observed that there is space separating the various 
things from one another. This also indicates that the earth is 
not “one”. 

27. The idea seems to be as follows. All external things^ 
are considered to be “one”. Thus, for instance, of two small 
creatures—one microscopic and the other larger—but otherwise 
similar in characteristics, both should be equally perceived,. 

15 
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because so far as ^oneness' is concerned, they are the same. 
Their smaller and larger proportions, and the consequent non¬ 
perception and perception may be explained by the varying 
number of their component parts. But in that case they cannot 
be *one*; they become ‘many’. 

28. Thus, ultimately, those who admit the reality of 
external objects would have to trace their origin out of atoms, 
the ultimate constituents. But as has already been shown the 
conception of an atom is unjustified, which implies, in other 
words, the unreality of external objects. 

29. According to the KaSmira Vaibha$ikas and Bhadanta 
!§ubhagupta, the atoms can be the direct object of perception. 

30. This probably refers to the Vai^e$ika view, according 
to which, the ‘whole* or aggregate (safighata) is a distinct 
entity and not a mere combination of parts or atoms. 

31. See also Tattvasartigraha^ verse 1966. 

32. According to Vinitadeva, this view is held by Vagbhata 
and others. According to some, it is the view of Saipghabhadra. 
Others believe that Bhadanta ^ubhagupta might be a later 
representative of this view. 

33. According to Vinitadeva, saHcitdkHra^^sthulakara 
(gross form). 

34. Cf. The view of Sumati, a Digambara Jaina, recorded 
in Tattvasatugraha^ verses 1979 ff. 

35. One of the tenets accepted unanimously by all the 
schools of Buddhists is the doctrine of momentariness—that 
all things are momentary, there is nothing permanent. Thus 
according to this general principle, arrived at through inference, 
the atoms, even if they might have existed, would never be 
eternal or permanent. As to the question of the reality of 
external things and their constituent atoms, it would be shown 
later that they cannot be real. The Jainas even admitting the 
reality of the atoms also argue that they cannot be unchanging 
or permanent, though on different grounds. See Nyayakumudor 
candra (ch, 1). 
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36. As against the Naiyayikas, the Buddhists do not 
believe in the efficiency of co-operating or auxiliary causes 
(sahakQrhkdrai^a). For instance, according to the Naiyayikas, 
the co-operating causes for the production of a seedling are 
water, air and such other things. According to the Buddhists, 
however, a seed alone is the cause of a seedling. Very briefly, 
the Buddhist argument for repudiating co-operating causes is 
as follows. The Buddhists ask, is the seed really capable 
of producing a seedling or not ? If it is really capable, it 
should not depend on others and would produce a seedling 
always and everywhere—not only in the field but also in the 
barn. If on the other hand it is really incapable, it would 
produce a seedling never, just like a piece of stone, even in the 
presence of the so-called co-operating causes. Moreover, 
what do the co-operating causes do, so that the seed produces 
a seedling in their presence ? Do they produce some extra 
potency in the seed ? If they do, the potency itself and not the 
seed would be the cause of the seedling since it comes out only 
in the presence of such potency. If they do not, they would 
have nothing to do with the production of the seedling and 
hence, would cease to be causes at all. In short, the seed alone 
is the cause of the seedling. 

Thus there being no possibility of co-operating causes (in 
the form of conjunction or the like), it is to be admitted that 
the atoms alone are the causes of gross things. The atoms are 
eternal or everpresent and hence, their effects also should be 
everpresent or eternal. 

37. The argument of the anti-atomists, explained above in 
Note 36, is hereby explained by the commentator in strict 
logical terminology. 

38. The atomists have either to admit that all products of 
the atoms come about simultaneously or to face the absurdity 
that effects do not come about even in the presence of the 
causes. 

' 39. This is a reference to the Nyaya-Vai^fika classification 
of causes. For instance, for a piece of cloth, the inherent 
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cause is the group of yarns; the non-inherent cause is the 
peculiar conjunction of the yarns, for the conjunction (which 
according to Nyaya-VaiSe$ika is a quality) inheres in the yarns 
themselves, the inherent cause of the piece of cloth. Other 
causes such as the weaver, his machines and tools are the 
efficient causes. 

40. For a gross thing, the inherent cause would be a group 
of atoms and the non-inherent cause the peculiar conjunction 
of those atoms. The atoms are eternal, yet their conjunction 
is not so. Thus it is quite possible that gross things may not 
come out even in the presence of atoms. 

41. The idea is as follows. If the atoms are to be eternal 
or unchanging they are to remain so as such, that is, with all 
their properties intact, without the emergence of new properties 
or the disappearance of the existing ones. For change of quality 
means transformation and transformation means perishability 
or rton-eternality. Thus in order to avoid the absurdity of 
simultaneous production of effects the Naiyayikas land them¬ 
selves in another absurdity that the atoms are non-eternal. See 
also Note 36 above and under Nydyakumudacandra. 

42. Whatever really exists is revealed by one or other 
sources of knowledge {pramd^a). No cause of an atom is ever 
revealed by any prama^a. Therefore, such a cause does not 
exist. 

43. According to the Buddhists there is no ‘whole’ over 
and above the parts ; a piece of cloth is thus only a group of 
atoms. Hence, to say that the weaver is the producer of the 
cloth amounts to saying that the weaver is the producer of the 
atoms. How then can it be claimed that no cause productive 
of atoms is available ? However, according to the Nyaya- 
VaiSe§ikas, the ‘whole’ is absolutely distinct from its ‘parts’. 
Thus the weaver is the producer only of the cloth and not of 
its ultimate parts, the atoms. 

44. Absence of prama^a in respect of a thing does not 
necessarily establish its non-existence, for, due to some special 
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circumstances, it may remain, for the time being, beyond the 
range of any pramdinM. That is why as time progresses we dis¬ 
cover things previously unknown. Thus the contention that 
no cause of atoms exists since it is not known is not well- 
founded. 

45. Assuming for argument’s sake that there may be 
external things, the Vijhanavadins ask the opponents : Is an 
external thing just atoms or a distinct ‘whole’ ? In the present 
verse, the illogicality of the first alternative has been indicated. 
<The second alternative will be taken up later on.) An external 
thing, if really existing, must be an object of perception. But 
an atom is never an object of perception. Why ? It is generally 
observed that after perceiving an object one has a subsequent 
awareness of the previously acquired perception. For instance, 
perceiving a jar one has the after-awareness in the form “I have 
the knowledge of an earthen object with a peculiar configura¬ 
tion”. Thus if an external thing were just atoms and if the 
atoms were really perceived, one would have had an after¬ 
awareness in the form “I have the knowledge of several partless 
things”. However, this is what never happens really. As such, 
atoms cannot be the object of perception. 

46. This is an answer, in anticipation, to a possible objec¬ 
tion from the opponents. The opponents may say that when 
one perceives an external thing, one actually perceives atoms, 
thbugh the atoms are not revealed thereby as such. To this, 
the answer is as follows. Knowledge in itself is alike in all 
cases and in knowledge, there are neither diverse combinations 
of parts nor such properties as particular colours and smells 
etc. on the strength of which one knowledge may be differen¬ 
tiated from another. To avoid the difficulty, it is claimed (by 
the Sautrantikas, for instance) that the object perceived imparts 
its own form to the knowledge itself. Thus it becomes possible 
to differentiate among various instances of knowledge, for the 
knowledge-of-jar has the form of jar, the knowledge-of-cloth 
has the form of cloth, and so on. However, if the atoms are 
not revealed as impartite and corporeal, it follows that they 
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do not impart their own form to the knowledge, which fact in 
its turn indicates that the atoms cannot at all be the object of 
perception. 

47. When one (allegedly) perceives an external thing, one 
has the awareness ‘I perceive something gross’ and this indicates 
that the atoms are not perceived. Hence, an external thing 
cannot be just atoms. 

48. A thing can be said to be perceived only if it appears 
in its own form in the perceptual cognition. An atom never 
appears in its own form—as an impartite corporeal substance 
—in a cognition, and this indicates that an atom cannot be 
said to be perceived. Hence, an external thing cannot be just 
atoms. 

49. ^ubhagupta belongs to the Vaibha^ika school of the 
Buddhists, which believes in the reality of external things as well 
as atoms. As against the anti<atomists’ objection, he says that 
atoms actually occur, never in isolation, but always in aggre¬ 
gates. That is why they do not reflect their impartite form in 
the perceptual cognition. Also in the verse {Bahyarthasiddhi, 
verse 43) immediately preceding the one quoted here by 
Kamala^ila, ^ubhagupta explains the same point. He says that 
an atom too has the capability of appearing in a cognition in its 
own form. Yet the reason why an atom never actually appears 
to be so is the fact that it does never occur without being in 
company with others and, in that state, it loses its individual 
form. It would not therefore be logical to say that an atom 
does not exist simply because it never appears in a cognition in 
its own form. (To use an illustration after the Naiyayika), the 
colour of an atom is never visually perceived, though the 
capability of being so perceived is present therein. Why? 
Because there is a permanent hindrance to such perception, 
namely, the absence of gross magnitude in the locus ( «• atom). 
The case of the atom’s non-appearance in a cognition in its 
own form may be similarly explained. 

50. The implication is as follows. Even conceding that 
atoms always occur in aggregates there is nothing to prevent 
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them from reflecting their own impartite forms in the percep¬ 
tual cognition, for though in aggregates they do not lose their 
essential nature of impartiteness. Thus after perceiving a so- 
called external thing, one should have an after-awareness in the 
form *T perceive an aggregate of many impartite things”. But 
the fact is that one is actually aware of the perception of one 
gross thing. The only explanation for this grossness is to admit 
that in the aggregated form the atoms somehow lose their 
atomic nature or impartiteness and appear as gross. But this 
cannot be acceptable to the atomists, for, in that case, the 
atoms would be subject to change and destruction and conse¬ 
quently, non-eternal. 

51. According to the atomists, an atom is corporeal as well 
as partless. The idealists argue that such a claim involves con¬ 
tradiction. How ? Whatever is corporeal is composed of parts, 
for instance, the jar and other things. Again, whatever is part¬ 
less is non-corporeal, for instance, consciousness or sensation. 
Thus, to be corporeal an atom has got to be composite, or, to 
be impartite an atom has got to be non-corporeal. 

52. The present verse (1971) records l§ubhagupta*s explana¬ 
tion for the notion of grossness in an aggregate of atoms. He 
concedes that the perception of grossness in the atoms is really 
a case of illusion, which is due to the close and collective 
presence of so many minute atoms. There are indeed instances 
of such illusions. (According to all the schools of the Buddhists), 
it is established by unrefutable proofs that all existing things 
are momentary. Yet it is a fact that generally we have the 
notion of permanence in the various things. The cause for such 
an illusion is the quick, successive and uninterrupted appearance 
of a new prototype every moment. Thus, for instance, the 
supposedly permanent jar is but a continuous stream of exactly 
similar jars appearing one after another every moment. In 
short, the notion of grossness in the minute atoms is as illusory 
as the notion of permanence in the impermanent things and that 
is why one does not have an after-awareness of perceiving 
several impartite things. 
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53. Of all the pramd^a-s, perception is considered the most 
superior. While other prama^a~s are dependent upon something 
else, perception is independent. Inference (anumana) and verbal 
testimony (iabda), for instance, are dependent upon the 
perceptions of an invariable mark and words respectively. 

54. Perception brings about an after-awareness which helps 
to specify the nature of what is perceived. An object, a jar, for 
instance, has so many aspects—it is an earth-substance, it is an 
object with a peculiar configuration, it is a hollow receptacle 
for holding things like water etc. and so on. However, after 
one perceives a jar, the after-awareness produced therefrom 
determines which aspect of it has been really perceived. In the 
case of an alleged atom, there is never an after-awareness as 
regards its impartiteness, which indicates that no such thing is 
really ever perceived and hence, does not exist. (See also note 
48 above). 

55. This is in refutation of l^ubhagupta. (See note 52 
above.) A notion can be characterised as false only when its 
opposite is proved to be valid. The notion of permanence in 
an existing thing is false, because it is established by unrefutable 
evidence that all existing things are momentary. In the same 
way, the notion of grossness in the atoms would be false only 
if their impartiteness is already proved beyond doubt. The 
atomists are however yet to establish the reality of impartite 
atoms. Hence, the contention of l^ubhagupta is not justified. 

56. After showing that atoms cannot be proved by percep¬ 
tion !§antarak$ita would now show that they cannot be proved 
by inference either. Here he refers to the most common and 
standard argument—an inferential proof—offered for the atoms. 

57. See note 64 below. 

58. See note 65 below. 

59. See note 66 below. 

60. See note 68 below. 

61. See note 53 above. 

62. See note 54 above. 

63. See note 55 above. 
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64. The idea of the atomists is that the smallest visible 
substance, the triad, being gross, must be composed of minuter 
parts, ultimately leading to the minutest atoms. In short, the 
ground for the conception of an atom is the grossness of things. 
The anti-atomists now contend that this property of grossness 
itself is unproved. For, assuming that grossness is a real pro¬ 
perty, to what thing can it be said to belong ? It cannot be 
a property of the constituent parts, which are the atoms— 
admittedly minute. Nor can it be said to be a property of a 
thing as a whole, because no “whole” over and above the mere 
parts can be logically admitted—the so-called whole thing being 
only a peculiar combination of the component parts. 

65. The atomists may still contend that there is no scope 
for any serious philosophising and argumentation as to what 
grossness really is. Grossness is too well-known even to a person 
of a very ordinary intellect; it is an indisputable fact that the 
term “gross” is applied, by one and all, to whatever appears as 
■ejctending over an amount of space. Hence, grossness may be 
said to be a property underlying this universal notion of “gross”. 
In answer, it is pointed out that even conceding the above, it 
would not be possible to prove the atoms on the ground of 
grossness. For, it presupposes a universal rule to the effect that 
whereever there is an awareness of “gross” there is a combina¬ 
tion of minuter parts, (the atoms), which is however disproved 
by the fact that while dreaming one may have an awareness of 
“gross”, though there is no corresponding combination of 
atoms. [This lack of invariability between grossness and 
presence of atoms is technically expressed by the statement “the 
reason would become irregular”.] 

66. The atomists may say that the charge of irregularity 
between an awareness of grossness and presence of atoms can 
be avoided by formulating the rule in a slightly different way 
with the addition of a simple qualification ; whereever there 
is a non4llusory awareness of “gross” there is a combination 
of atoms. Dream-experiences are but illusory and therefore, 
there is no harm. To this, the idealists reply that, as they have 
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logically established, consciousness alone is real, and all aware¬ 
ness of the so-called external things is only false. So far as. 
illusoriness is concerned, there is no distinction among the 
different experiences acquired in the waking state or while in a 
dream. Hence, unless a definite criterion justifying the validity 
of experiences in the waking state and the falsity of experiences 
in the dream-state is established the answer of the atomists 
would not hold good. 

67. Now the atomists try to show that there is ground to 
distinguish a valid cognition from a false one : the former 
agrees with purposive action while the latter does not. For 
instance, when one has the cognition of water in what is 
actually water, one, after reaching the particular spot, gets 
water and performs such desirable actions as the quenching 
of thirst etc. On the other hand, when one has the cognition 
of water, say in a mound of glittering sand, one, after reaching 
the particular spot, does not get water and cannot fulfil one’s 
purposes. And this explains why dream-experiences are to be 
characterised as false. 

68. Compatibility with effective action has been said to- 
be the mark of validity in the dase of cognitions. The idea¬ 
lists here argue that even then it is not necessary to accept 
the reality of external things. Such compatibility may mean 
either that one actually obtains the external thing cognised 
or that one acquires an awareness of having one’s purpose 
fulfilled. The untenability of the first alternative is easily 
shown because the reality of the so-called external things is 
yet to be proved. As to the second alternative, it is possible 
to explain the awareness of fulfilment even in the absence of 
external things. How ? By assuming a causal connection 
between two ideas (i.e. cognitions) only. Just as, in the 
opponent’s view, each particular thing is capable of producing 
a particular cognition only, and the various co^itions are 
not produced indiscriminately by the various things, so also, 
the capability of a cognition is restricted to the production > 
of a particular awareness : a specific cognition produces sub- 
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sequently a specific awareness only, for instance, the idea of 
consuming food leads to the idea of nourishment. Thus, there 
is no need to admit external things. 

69. Verses 1979-82 refer to the view of Sumati, a Jaina 
logician of the Digambara sect. Every existing thing, accor¬ 
ding to him, has certain general as well as specific aspects, 
that is, it is both common and uncommon. That ajar and a 
cloth, for instance, have certain specific aspects of their own 
is easily proved. But it is to be admitted that they have 
certain common aspects too. If a jar be absolutely different 
from a cloth sharing not a single property of the latter it 
would have to be assumed that ‘existence’ even—since it is a 
property of the latter—is absent from the former. In that 
case, a jar would become simply a non-entity, which is absurd. 
Similarly, atoms also have both common and uncommon 
aspects. Of these, the common ones are ordinarily perceptible, 
while the uncommon ones are perceived only by the Yogins^ 
who on account of rigorous yoga practices have acquired extra¬ 
ordinary cognising ability. Then, how can it be said that the 
atoms are unproved ? 

70. Now starts the refutation of Sumati’s view. 

71. The idealist asks : Are the so-called common and 
uncommon aspects constituting the nature of a thing incompa¬ 
tible with each other ? If they be incompatible, they would 
not reside in a single thing, there must be two separate things 
as the locus of each one. If, on the other hand, they be 
compatible and may reside in a single thing, they must be of 
an identical nature, which implies that there is in fact no 
duality. Thus in either case it would be useless to speak of 
one single thing having dual nature. 

72. Further strengthening the argument (in note 71 above),, 
the idealist says that the opponent’s claim that the common 
aspect is perceptible while the uncommon one is imperceptible 
doet not make sense. Perceptibility and imperceptibility being 
two opposite characters, the two kinds of aspects also would 
become opposed and cannot be present in the same thing. On< 
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the Other hand, if both are to reside in the same thing, the 
•opponent would have to admit, surrendering his own stand, 
that the uncommon aspect too is perceptible. 

73. This is an objection, as Kamala^ila notes, from 
Kumarila Bhafta, the author of $lokavdrtika. The gist of 
his objection is that the nature of a thing is to be determined 
strictly on the strength of how it is perceived. It cannot be 
done by imposing any rule to the effect that such and such 
things would have such and such characters only and nothing 
else. It is indeed a matter of common experience that even a 
single thing is capable of sharing manifold qualities. 

74. In answer to Kumarila, it is pointed out that if his 
view is accepted there would be no awareness which may be 
•called false. According to him, a thing is to be accepted as it 
is perceived to be. A conch* shell, for instance, may sometimes 
be perceived as yellow and thus yellowness would have to be 
regarded as one of its properties, and there would be no justi¬ 
fication for characterising this awareness of yellowness as false. 
It may be pointed out that the awareness of yellowness in 
a conch-shell is false, for it is subsequently contradicted by 
the awareness of whiteness in the same. To this, the idealist 
retorts that in that case the followers of Kumarila has to 
•surrender their stand that a single thing even may be actually 
perceived as sharing manifold properties. Secondly, things are 
proved to be different from one another because of possessing 
incompatible properties. A cow, for instance, is different from 
n horse because the former possesses such a property as is never 
present in the latter and vice versa. In Kumarila's view, how¬ 
ever, there can be no such thing as incompatible properties, 
for a single thing even may have opposed properties. Thus, 
logically, any property may be present anywhere, and no 
•distinction among things would be possible. 

75. From the next verse onwards Santarak§ita starts 
•showing that the conception of an atom involves so many 
absurdities. The present verse is added as a preliminary to that 
discussion. It is not enough to criticise the opponent’s view 
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negatively, it is also necessary to show positively inconsistencies 
there. For the atomists may say that the reasons put forward 
to refute the proofs for the atom are not completely beyond 
doubt. Hence, just as the existence of atoms is not proved 
beyond doubt, so also their non-existence is not proved for 
certain either. At best, there may only be a doubt concerning 
the atom. Thus there arises the necessity of establishing finally 
the negative alternative : the atoms do not exist. 

76. See commentary and note 80 below. 

77. Logically, the so-called external things of the realists 
may be of the nature of either many (i.e. composite) or one 
(i.e. partless), for no third alternative is possible. A lotus 
blooming in the sky, for instance, is neither many nor one, and 
hence, a non-entity (cf. commentary). Thus, to be a reality, an 
atom too would have to be either many or one. The first 
alternative is obviously untenable, for, as the atomists contend, 
by its very conception, an atom is a single, indivisible, impartite 
substance. That the second alternative too is unjustified will 
now be shown elaborately. For explanation of the argument, 
see commentary and note 78 below. 

78. It is an observed fact that any material substance 
faces the different directions with its different portions, and 
not with the same one ; for instance, the portion of a jar that 
faces the east is different from the portion that faces the west. 
An atom too is conceived to be a material substance. Hence, 
an atom also must have different portions facing the different 
directions, and cannot be one or impartite. cf. VijRaptimatrata- 
siddhit verse 14. 

79. It may be contended that different portions corres¬ 
ponding to different facings are possible in the case of 
composite material substances only. However, it cannot be 
true of an atom, for an atom by its very conception is partless. 
As against this, it is pointed out that, on the resulting 
assumption that an atom faces different directions with the 
same form or portion, there would follow a further absurdity, 
cf. Commentary below. 
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80. Although the Vaibha$ikas unanimously accept the 
reality of the atoms, still there is no doubt that there was 
divergence of opinions among the various groups within the 
’School itself as to the actual nature of the atoms. Kamalalila 
notes here three such different views, all of which are refuted 
by ^antaraksita with a single argument. Of these, the first one 
wras held by i§ubhagupta (Bdhyarthasiddhi, verses 43-44), and 
the second and the third ones respectively by the Kashmir 
■school (Ka^mlrakah) and Bhadanta {Abhidharma-koia, under 
I. 43). In the present context, we may note yet another term, 
namely sancita (lit. collected). As Subhagupta says (op. dt. 
verse 39), when many atoms, being conjoined with one another, 
discharge a uniform and single function, they are known as 
saHdta. Thus, he further points out, the atoms cannot but 
be regarded as real, for a real thing (yastu) is defined to be 
one capable of discharging some purposive action {artha- 
.kriyd-samartha). See also under the extract from the 
Abhidharma~ko&a, ch. 2. 

81. Briefly, the argument is as follows. If the atom 
is admitted to be something impartite, it would not be possible 
to explain the production of gross things out of them. 
To those who admit that atoms may bs conjoined with 
one another, the question is to be put: Is an atom con¬ 
joined with other atoms in one and the same point ? If all the 
conjunctions be coincident, there can be no accumulation or 
grossness in the resulting substance. If, on the other hand, 
the conjunctions are to occur in different points, the very 
conception of an atom becomes futile. Even if it is argued 
that atoms are not conjoined but remain extremely close only, 
the diflSculty remains. For the question arises (as for instance 
in the case of three atoms situated in the eastern-middle- 
western combination), .does the middle atom face the other two 
atoms with the same portion or different ones ? In the first 
alternative, there would be no accumulation, while, in the 
second, the atom should become composite. See also Vijncpti- 
jnatrata-siddhU verse 12. 
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82. Universal (yJ//or is one of the seven cate* 

■gorics recognised in the Nyaya-VaiSe§ika system. According 
to the Buddhists, however, a universal has no real existence, 
but is only a kind of mental construction (kalpana) which may 

useful for practical behaviour, just like the name of a thing 
which though not constituting the real essence of the thing is 
commonly used to indicate it. 

83. As a preliminary to refuting the charge that an atom 
must be composite due to spatial divisions, ^ubhagupta goes 
on to deny the reality of space itself. According to the 
VaiSesikas, space {dik) is a distinct kind of reality and belongs 
to the category of substance. Objecting to this, ^ubhagupta 
says that space is also admitted to be essentially one, and, if it 
be so, the diverse notions of east, west and so on involving 
different spaces would be inexplicable. Rather the fact is that 
there is no such thing as space distinct from the things arranged 
in some peculiar order, and the terms like east, west and 
others are really indicative of one or the other of those 
arranged things only. cf. BQhydrthasiddhi^ verse 45. 

84. If there is no distinct substance in the form of space, 
the question of compositeness due to spatial divisions obviously 
does not arise, cf., op. cit.y verse 46. 

85. The idea is as follows. If it is accepted, following 
l^ubhagupta, that the atoms really have no parts and are not 
located in space, they would become similar in nature (i.e. non¬ 
physical) to mental entities—the mind and its various states. 
In that case, however, it would be impossible to speak of 
surrounding in the case of atoms, as it actually happens in the 
case of the mind and the mental states. In fact, surrounding 
implies both compositeness and location in space and thus the 
•contention that having spatial divisions does not mean compo- 
■siteness, but only the fact of surrounding does not stand. 

86. The atomists may argue that since logically an atom 
•can have no part, it has to be admitted that, in its case, 
surrounding is possible even in the absence of parts. To this. 
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the anti-atomists reply that, in that case, it follows that compo¬ 
siteness has nothing to do with the fact of surrounding and 
then, logically, there would be nothing to prevent the possibility 
of surrounding even in the case of mental entities, and conse¬ 
quently the possibility of their occupying space. 

87. This is another objection against the position that 
(there being no distinct substance in the form of space) the atoms 
do not occupy space. If the atoms are not only partless but also 
do not occupy space, then there can be no accumulation and 
consequently, no production of gross things out of the atoms. 

88. According to all sections of the Buddhists, every 
existing thing is momentary (see notes 35 and 52 above). Thus 
the mind too is so, and what is generally called ‘mind* is really 
a stream of minds, there being produced a new (but exactly 
similar) one every moment. These momentary individual 
minds are here called mind-moments (citta-k^aria). Now, even 
the anti-atomists admit a temporal sequence among these mind- 
moments, though it is never argued on that ground that there 
are parts—namely, temporal divisions—in the mind-moments. 
Let the case of the atoms be siniilarly explained : There is a 
spatial sequence among the atoms, though there are no spatial< 
divisions in them. 

89. The answer (to the objection explained in note 88: 
above) is given here. The sequence among the mind-moments, 
is only imaginary and not real, for when a particular mind- 
moment is present, both the preceding and the succeeding ones- 
are absent then. However, there is a special reason for 
assuming a sequence among the mind-moments, namely, it 
explains the causal relation among the mind-moments. Thus, 
since there can be no cause-effect relation between two simul¬ 
taneous things, when a particular mind-moment appears , 
there, there would be a preceding mind-moment as its cause 
and also a succeeding mind-moment as its effect. The same 
cannot be urged in the case of the atoms, because if the spatial 
sequence of the atoms be imaginary there would be no acemu-' 
lation and consequently, no production of gross things. 
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90. Spatial sequence cannot be explained on the analogy 
of temporal sequence, because the latter does not presuppose 
compositeness, while the former does. 

91. See note 86 above. 

92. It has been argued by the anti-atomists that the part* 
less atoms and the mental entities being similar in nature, there 
would follow the absurdity of there being spatial sequence or 
the surrounding of one by many even in the case of the latter. 
As against this, the atomists may point out that there is a 
specific difference between the atoms and the mental entities : 
the former are corporeal, that is, possess a limited magnitude 
and the quality of touch ; but the latter are non-corporeal. 
Thus there is no scope for the said absurdity, if it is maintained* 
that spatial sequence, even in the absence of component parts,, 
is possible only in the case of corporeal substances. 

93. Rejecting the argument based upon corporeality, the 
anti-atomists say that, in fact, corporeality and compositeness 
are invariably related—the one cannot be present without the 
other, for, as is observed in the case of numerous objects like 
the jar and others, whatever is corporeal is also composite. 
Thus to be corporeal the atoms would have to be composite too. 

94. Vijnaptimatratd-siddhi, verse 14, 1st half. 

95. That is, the idealists do not believe in the reality of the 
atom. Yet when they speak of the atom, as in the present 
discussion, they only do so for argument’s sake, tentatively 
using the terminology of the opponent. 

96. That is, the atomists would be faced with the problem 
of infinite regress—every part would have further parts of its 
own and this would continue without rest. See also note 99 
below. 

97. See notes 101, 103 and 104 below. 

98. See under verses 1989-91. 

99. This is an argument from the atomist’s point of view. 
The idea is as follows. An atom is the most ultimate part of 

16 
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a thing. Even if the idealists (anti-atomists) argue that what 
the atomists call an atom has even got further parts, the 
atomists have nothing to fear, for they would claim that, in 
that case, those further parts only would be known as atoms. 
As against this, it may be pointed out that such a position 
involves infinite regress inasmuch as all the parts further and 
further may be shown to be composite themselves. To this, 
the atomists answer that, even if there be a possibility of 
infinite regress it would not establish the unreality or the mere 
imaginary existence of the atom. For instance, in the case of 
the seed and the seedling, there is infinite regress, for it can 
never be determined which one is the earlier. But that does 
not imply the non-existence of either. 

100. The atomists continue their argument. From the 
claim that the atom has subjective existence it follows that it is 
possible to have a cognition of atom. But such a cognition 
must have something to which it is due—some object which 
it is intended to reveal, for otherwise such a cognition would 
have appeared arbitrarily. And an atom being nothing but 
the underlying object of such a cognition, the reality of the 
atom cannot be denied. 

101. The anti-atomists have tried to disprove the atom 
on the ground that it must have parts or spatial divisions 
corresponding to the various directions. That is, the argu¬ 
ment—an inferential one—would be of the form “the atom is 
non-existent, because it has spatial divisions corresponding to 
the various directions”. The atomists now contend that such 
an inference cannot at all be advanced by the anti-atomists. 
If the atom, as they argue, is an absolute non-entity, how can 
it be the subject of an inference—the thing in relation to which 
something is sought to be proved ? In an inference, a property 
is sought to be established, with a reason, in the subject. But 
if the subject itself is non-existent, there is no scope for 
proving or disproving anything in relation to it. Moreover, the 
reason too would be unproved, for how can a property 
(possession of spatial divisions, cited as the reason in the 
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present case) be present in what is claimed to be non-existent ? 
Tt would be as foolish as trying to establish that a hare's horn 
is composite, because it has diversity of facings towards various 
directions. On the other hand, if the anti-atomists want to 
stick to the inference seriously, they would already have to 
accept somehow the existence of the atom and thus, the 
inference itself would be contradicted. 

102. Trying to defend their position, the anti-atomists 
may say that they do not intend to put forward an inference 
disproving the atom, they only want to point out a reductio— 
to show how absurd the conception of a partless atom would 
be. To this, the atomists reply that they do not at all admit 
spatial divisions corresponding to various directions and thus, 
the very ground being inconceivable, according to them, the 
question of absurdity does not arise. 

103. The refutation of the atomists starts. As against the 
contention that even an infinite regress does not establish the 
non-existence of the atom (note 99 above), it is urged that, in 
that case, it would never be possible to determine exactly the 
nature and form of the so-called atom. And there is no justi¬ 
fication for admitting such an undefined thing. On the other 
hand, if the atomists, to justify the reality of the atom, admit 
it as having some definite nature, there could be no infinite 
regress and the incosistencies involved in the conception of the 
atom, as already shown, would be sufficient to establish its 
non-existence. 

104. That is, the atomists have got to argue for the atom 
as being of some specific nature. But it has been shown that the 
admission of a thing of such nature leads to irrefutable absur¬ 
dities. Hence, it may also be considered a case of reductio. 

105. This is in answer to the atomist’s contention as 
explained in note 102 above. It is true that the atomists do not 
admit of spatial divisions openly ; still they do admit facts 
which can only be justified by accepting such divisions. Thus 
the objections raised against the conception of the atom stand 
and the atomist’s position becomes illogical. 
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106. See note 100 above for the atomist’s contention. 
According to the Vijnanavadins* basic tenet, external objects 
are only creations of imagination—due to false notions regard¬ 
ing the nature of reality. Thus the rule that whatever is reflected 
in a cognition is a distinct object really existing cannot be true. 
There can indeed be the cognition of an object even if there is 
no object really, as in the case of dream-experiences. Thus the 
cognition of an atom does not necessarily imply the reality of 
an atom. 
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introduction (pp. 6-7) to the edition of the Vaiie$ika~sutra (with 
the comm, of l^ahkara Mi§ra), Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
Office, Varanasi-1, 1969. 

6. In the Notes I have tried only to present clearly 
the meaning of the sutra-s. For other comments, see supra, 
introduction. 

7. According to the Vai§e$ikas, there are nine substances : 
earth, water, fire, air, dkdia, time, space, self and manas. 
Only the first four are said to be composite and hence, four 
kinds of atoms only are admitted. 

8. All the paddrtha-s or things in the world are to be 
classified, according to the VaiiSe$ikas, under seven heads only : 
substance, quality, action, universal, particularity, inherence 
and absence. Of these, quality and action can be present only 
in a substance and in nothing else. 

9. This constitutes one of the points of difference between 
the two closely allied systems, the Nyaya and the VaiSe$ika. 
The two views are respectively known as pifhara-pdka and pilu- 
pdka. cf. note 17 below. 

10. This meaning is based on the derivation pari sdkalyena 
matf^alam iti parimatf^alam. It may also mean *that which has 
a circle around itself, with the following derivation: parito 
mat!^alarp yasya tat parimatfdol^m. 
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11. For details see under Nyayakandali. 

12. Of the nine substances (dravya) admitted by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas—earth, water, fire, dkaJ^a time, space, self and the 
mind—the first four only are of both eternal and non-eternal 
forms, the rest being eternal only. 

13. Traditionally, the measure is as follows : 

15 nime^as (twinkling of our eyes)— 1 kd?thd 

30 kasthas— 1 kald 

15 kalas 1 nadika 

30 kalas:=l muhurta 

30 muhurtas— 1 ahordtra (day-and-night) 

\5 ahordtras- \ pak^a (fortnight) 

2 pak^as - 1 mdsa (month) 

2 mdsas - 1 xtu (season) 

6 xtus—i samvatsara (year) 

3 x^us {—Uttardyai}a)=\ day of the gods 

3 xtus ( ^ dak^ii}dyana)=\ night of the gods 
360 days and nights of the gods (=360 of our years) 
= 1 year of the gods 
1200 years of the gods=the four yugas. 

1000 four 1 day of Brahma. 

14. According to the Nyaya-Vaik§ikas, adxsXa is an effi¬ 
cient cause {nimitta-kdra^a) for each and every product. A jar, 
for instance, is made for carrying water. But the Nyaya- 
Vaise$ikas would argue that since the particular jar produced 
by the potter would serve the ultimate use and enjoyment of 
some unknown person who would buy it, the adx?ta of that 
buyer may be said to be a cause in the production of that jar. 

15. Briefly the sequence intended here is : 

1 Desire for destroying. 

2 Latency of the adx?(as. 

3 Movement in the atoms (ultimately constituting the 
various bodies). 

4 Disjunction of the atoms. 

5 Disappearance of the conjunctions (in the atoms). 

6 Final destruction (of the product). 
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16. ‘The gross elements also become destroyed in the same 
manner. That is to say, just as there is the destruction of 
bodies and sense-organs, down to the very atoms, so in the 
same manner, we have the destruction of the gross elements 
also. That is to say, by the process of the action and disrup¬ 
tion of the atoms, there is a successive destruction of the gross 
elements one after the other, namely, while water is still existing, 
the earth is destroyed ; and water is destroyed before fire ; and 
this latter is also destroyed before air’. (Nyayakandali) 

17. The four qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch 
may sometimes be produced by heat {pQkaja\ e.g. the red 
colour of the baked jar, and sometimes they may be natural, 
e.g. the black colour of the unbaked jar. This simple fact of 
the change of colour due to heat has become a matter of great 
controversy among the Vaisesikas on the one hand and the 
Naiyayikas on the other, though generally they are very closely 
allied and the views are commonly held. The Vai^e$ika and 
the Nyaya theories in this regard are respectively known as 
pilupdka-vdda {pilu—Biom) diVid pitharapdka-vdda {pithara—Xhe 
whole). The former explains the change of colour in an un¬ 
baked jar by the separate baking of individual atoms, while the 
latter argues that such change of colour is accomplished in the 
jar itself as a whole. Briefly, the Vaise^ika view is as follows. 
‘When a jar is baked, the old black jar is, according to Vai^e- 
$ikas, destroyed, and its several compounds, of binaries etc. 
are also destroyed. The action of the fire produces the red 
colour in separate atoms, which are then joined by the same 
action of fire into new compounds, and eventually produce a 
new red jar. This complicated process of dissolution and re¬ 
construction of the jar is necessary to allow all the atoms in the 
jar to be baked, for if the jar remained intact, the fire cannot 
penetrate it and bake the atoms in the interior. The reason 
why we cannot perceive this process of dissolution and recon¬ 
struction is its great rapidity’. 

18. The Vaisesikas speak of two kinds of conjunction, 
(i) productive of sound, e.g. the conjunction of the stick and 
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the drum and (ii) non-productive of sound, e.g. the conjunc¬ 
tion of one finger with another. The former is called abhighata 
(violent conjunction) and the latter nodana (smooth conjunc¬ 
tion). 

19. See note 14 above. 

20. According to Nyaya-Vailesika metaphysics, the four 
substances, dkSia, kdla, dik and dtman are all-pervasive. This 
all-pervasive magnitude is called parama-mahat-parimQtfa^ and 
substances with such magnitude are all imperceptible and 
eternal. 

21. The eternal grossness represents the highest degree of 
grossness. The non-eternal grossness represents a lower degree 
of grossness and substances having this magnitude are all per¬ 
ceptible and non-eternal. The smallest perceptible substance 
having this magnitude is the triad (which ultimately can be 
dissolved into six atoms only) and the various other perceptible 
substances—larger or smaller in relation to one another—also 
have this magnitude. 

22. Substances having the minute magnitude, both eternal 
and non-eternal, are all imperceptible. The former is present 
in the atoms which are eternal, while the latter is present in the 
dyads (two-atom combinations) which are non-eternal, for 
when the conjunction between the two atoms is destroyed, the 
dyad too is destroyed. For the Nyaya-Vai5e§ika conception of 
manas, see S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, 
pp. 81ff and for the meaning of the word pdrimatfdolya, see 
note 10 above. 

23. According to the Nyaya-Vai5e§ika theory, two (dvitva) 
and the higher numbers are produced in the substances which 
are counted and come within the scope of *enumerative cogni¬ 
tion* or *the notion referring to many unities* (apek^a-buddhi). 
Apek^d^buddhi in this system is the cognition involved in the 
process of counting and it takes the form *this is one*, and *this 
is one* (as in the case of number *two*). When two things are 
presented before our eyes, we do not at once characterise them 
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as two, but first apprehend each one separately. Then, after the 
conceptions of these two unities are formed in our mind, they 
are joined together and produce one general notion of duality, 
and next, we get the knowledge that there are two things. But, 
since the atoms and the dyads are all imperceptible, no ordinary 
person’s apek^d-huddhi can be said to be responsible for the 
production of plurality in them. Hence, it is admitted to be 
■due to God’s apek$d-buddhi in respect of each of them. 

24. Both the atom and the dyad are devoid of gross 
magnitude as well as imperceptible. The triad which is com-* 
posed of three dyads, on the other hand, is characterised by 
:gross magnitude as well as perceptibility. What then is the 
cause of this gross magnitude ? It cannot be the magnitude 
belonging to the dyad, which is the atomic magnitude. As such, 
the cause is admitted to be the plurality as present in the dyads. 
As regards the other qualities of the triad, they come from the 
similar ones as present in the causes, the dyads. 

25. When two gross components give rise to a gross subs¬ 
tance, the gross magnitude of the effect is due to the gross 
magnitude of the constituents (causes), and not to the plurality 
of the causes. Why ? Consider, for instance, the following case. 
One takes a bundle of hundred yarns each three feet long and 
also, another bundle of the same number of yarns each six feet 
long and weaves them into separate pieces of cloth. The piece 
produced from the former would be three feet in length and the 
•one from the latter would be six feet in length. Though the 
number of the constituents is the same in both cases, the 
magnitudes of the effects vary. This indicates that here, as 
regards the magnitude of the effects, the number (plurality) of 
<the constituents has nothing to do. 

26. Besides the number and the grossness of the component 
parts, grossness may also be due to aggregation or loose connec¬ 
tion of the component parts. For instance, the same number 
of cotton-balls with the same magnitude may be rolled into one 
to form two further cotton-balls—-in the one the component 
ootton-balls being tightly compressed and in the other the 
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component cotton-balls being loosely joined. But the magnitude 
of the latter would be larger than that of the former. This 
indicates that the specific grossness of the latter is due to 
aggregation and not to the number and the grossness which 
remain same in both cases. 

27. The minuteness (a^utva) of the dyad is due to the 
number of the component atoms and not to the minute magni¬ 
tude inherent in the atoms, for such magnitude is not admitted 
to be the cause of any effect. Why ? Briefly, the argument is 
as follows. It is observed, for instance, that the gross magni¬ 
tude of the potsherds or the yarns gives rise to the gross 
magnitude of the jar or the piece of cloth. In such cases, 
the cause-magnitude and the effect-magnitude are both of the 
same kind, but only differ in degree. Thus a rule may be 
framed : a particular magnitude may give rise to a magnitude 
of the same kind only in a higher degree. Following this rule, 
it would have to be admitted that the minute magnitude of the 
atom gives rise, in the dyad, to a magnitude which is minute 
in a greater degree. This is however inadmissible for two 
reasons. First, nothing more minute than an atom is con¬ 
ceivable and secondly, in that case, there can be no grossness in 
either the triad or other subsequent products and everything 
would be simply imperceptible. 

28. The postulating of viie^a as a distinct category forms a 
distinguishing feature of the Vai5e§ika system, from which, 
according to Indian tradition, the system derives its name. 
The Vaife§ika position in this regard may be summarised as 
follows : “Composite substances like a jar or a cloth, made of 
component parts, can easily be distinguished from each other 
by means of the different parts constituting them. Eternal 
substances, which are alike in respect of gma, karma and jdti, 
like the eternal atoms of earth, water, fire or air, cannot 
be distinguished from similar substances of the same class 
without ascribing to them some unique feature called viie^a. 
In our perceptual experience, one thing is differentiated 
from another thing through a distinguishing feature. As a 
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matter of fact, in the super-normal perceptual experience 
(alaukika-pratyak^a) of seers and Yogins, one atom of 
earth is distinguished from another atom of earth ; in such 
cases, there must be a differentiating feature ; no gu^a, karma 
or JM can be relied upon as a distinguishing feature, for 
in those respects, all atoms of earth are alike ; even the super¬ 
normal perception of a Yogin cannot change the fundamental 
nature of things (vastu-svabhava) and cannot see a man as a 
beast or a horse as an ass; it is the fundamental nature of 
perception, both normal and super-nomal, that it distinguishes 
one object from another through a distinguishing feature ; and 
thus, the perception of one atom of earth as distinct from 
another atom of the same kind, super-normal as it happens 
to be, should be accounted for by ascribing to each atom of 
earth a unique feature called viSe^a. By following the same line 
of argument, it would be necessary to ascribe a vise,va to each 
of the atoms constituting producible substances (janyadravya). 

These vise^as should be taken to be self-discriminating (svarfo- 
vydvartaka) or self-differentiated {svato-vydvxtta). If a vi&e^a 
were to be differentiated from another vi&e$a or from any other 
object through some distinctive feature other than itself or its 
own svarupa, it would lead to an endless assumption of distin¬ 
ctive features and this line of thought cannot be sound as it is 
vitiated by anavastha or endless regression. It follows necessarily 
that each vi&esa stands isolated and unique...” S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, pp. 25-27. 

29. According to the Nyaya-Vaik§ikas, the four material 
elements, viz. earth, water, fire and air. are divided into two- 
varieties, the eternal which is represented by the atoms and 
the non-eternal which is represented by the effects from the 
smallest dyads onwards., Commenting on the justification of 
this classification, Udayana here explains, with the instance of 
the element of earth, why these elements cannot be admitted 
to be either non-eternal only or eternal only. 

30. Of the two grounds given to show that earth cannot be 
non-eternal only, this is the first one. For its explanation,. 
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see note 59 below. However, infinite regress is not always 
vicious and the opponent may reply that if indeed such a 
position is unavoidable, what is the harm in accepting it ? 
Some commentators therefore explain the implication here in a 
•different way. If earth (and the other material elements) 
be only of the non-eternal kind, they must all be totally 
destroyed in the state of cusmic dissolution or pralaya. In 
that case, how can there be new creation after the pralaya 
period is over, for things cannot be created out of void or 
nothing ? But new creation would be possible if there be 
•eternal or indestructible forms of material elements, namely, 
the atoms. 

31. The implication of the remark is not clear. According 
to one commentator, the argument is as follows. Every effect 
has, for its substratum, its material cause ; for instance, the 
jar and the potsherds. If there be no eternal variety of earth 
in the form of the atom, then, at the beginning of new creation 
nfter pralaya^ there would remain no substratum for the dyad, 
though it is an effect. 

32. Of the two grounds given to show that earth cannot be 
•eternal only, this is the first one. Normal experience indicates 
that earth is invariably non-eternal. Thus the claim that it is 
•eternal only would simply go against universally observed and 
accepted fact. 

33. See notes 60 and 61 below. 

34. This inference has been given by the Jaina logician 
Prabhacandra and the Vai$e$ika commentator l^ridharacarya. 
See Nyayakumudacandra (note 12) and Nydyakandali (extract 1). 

35. The minute or atomic magnitude would be proved only 
after the existence of the atom has been proved. On the other 
hand, the existence of the atom would be proved (according 
to those offering this particular inference) only after the exis¬ 
tence of such magnitude has been proved. Thus there is mutual 
•dependence. 

As for his own argument for the existence of the atom, 
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Udayana, in the Kirof^avali^ refers to the well-known absurdity 
of the mustard-seed and the mountain being equal in^magnitude. 
(For details, see under Nydya'SUtra, iv. 2. 17 and iv. 2. 22.) 
In the Lak$a^avalU he gives a different inference. (See the- 
extract from Lakiga^dvali.) 

36. Udayana starts explaining the opponent’s view that 
in the alleged atom-dyad-triad sequence there is no necessity of 
admitting the intermediate dyad or the two-atom combination. 
It would be enough to admit the existence of the triad and 
the atom as its component. 

37. Briefly, the points made by the opponent are as 
follows. First, the triad is the smallest visible substance. 
That it has the gross magnitude follows from the fact of 
its being visible, for in the instances of things situated at 
a distance it is proved that there is an invariable relation 
between grossness and visibility. Secondly, in spite of the 
fact that the triad is composed of parts, there is no valid* 
ground to suppose that these parts also are composite. Besides, 
since they are not visible they cannot also be gross. Thus 
the partless and minute atoms themselves can be regarded 
as the components of the triads. Thirdly, though grossness 
is not present in the atoms, the material causes of the triad, 
the triad can be gross due to the multiplicity of its material 
causes, (cf. Pra&astapdda-bhd^yOy section on magnitude.) 

38. See under Nydya-sutra iv. 2. 17 (Vacaspati Misra’s 
explanation in Bhdmati on Brahma-siitra ii. 2. 11.) 

39. The minute and imperceptible dyads produce the triad, 
which is a gross and perceptible substance. Thus other gross 
and perceptible substances also may be produced from the 
dyads. In that case, the absurdity of a thing being totally 
invisible as soon as it is broken up remains as before, for the 
dyad also is as imperceptible as the atom. 

40. Three reasons are given why a single atom cannot be 
productive. First, a substance is produced by the conjunction 
of parts. But this is not possible in the case of a single atom. 
Secondly, an effect is larger in magnitude than its component. 
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This is not possible in the case of an effect from a single atom, 
for both the effect and the cause, being same in number, would 
be of the same magnitude. Thirdly, a substance is destroyed 
due to the disjunction of parts. But this would not be possible 
in the case of a product from a single atom and hence, it should 
be eternal. 

41. This same inference has been cited by the Jaina logician 
Prabhacandra. See Nydyakumuda-candra, note 12. 

42. A part is always smaller than the whole it constitutes. 
But an atom is proved to be the minutest substance, nothing 
minuter than it being possible. In other words, this means 
that an atom has got no component part which may be said 
to be smaller. And this partlessness in its turn proves its 
eternality. (According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, besides the four 
kinds of atoms, there are five substances which are partless as 
well as eternal, namely, dkdia, kdla, dik, dtman and manas.) 

43. In short, an atom is the ultimate part which is not 
further divisible. It does not matter whether the point of rest 
is admitted to occur one step earlier or one step later. 

44. This is the most common objection, cited in almost all 
the pro-atomist works, against the contention that the process 
of division into parts may continue endlessly. For details, see 
under NyQya-sutra iv. 2. 17. 

45. According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, the production of subs¬ 
tances out of the atoms occurs in a distinct order : first, only 
two atoms would combine to form a dyad or dvyariuka and 
then, many dyads—but not less than three at least—would 
combine to form larger substances. Neither three atoms 
together nor two dyads together can form a substance. The 
commentator now starts discussing the arguments for accepting 
this distinct order. 

46. For instance, a piece of cloth may be destroyed when 
either the yarns themselves are damaged somehow or the yarns, 
though not damaged, are each separated from one another. In 
short, a single atom cannot produce an effect. 
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47. That a single atom or three atoms together cannot be 
productive has been shown. But still a question may be raised : 
Why is it to be admitted that three dyads at least—and not two 
of them—are productive of an effect ? In answer, it is pointed 
out that the production of a substance out of two dyads only 
would serve no purpose, because such a product would 
have the minute magnitude only and become as imperceptible 
as the dyad itself. As such, its admission would not be of any 
help in explaining the gradual appearance of substances of gross 
and grosser magnitude. How is it that a so-called two-dyad 
combination would have only the minute magnitude ? The 
gross magnitude of an effect may be due to : (i) the gross 
magnitude of the component parts, e.g. the grossness of the 
potsherds is responsible for the grossness of the jar ; (ii) the 
plurality of the component parts, e.g. the grossness of the 
triad which is composed of three dyads is due to the plurality 
of the dyads; and lastly, (iii) aggregation, e.g. the grossness 
of a cotton-ball in which the cotton-particles are loosely 
joined. (See Prasastapada'bha^ya^ section on magnitude.) But 
in the case of a so-called two-dyad combination none of these 
is possible. For, the dyads, the components of the combination, 
have the minute magnitude, their number is two and not many, 
and lastly, loose connection cannot occur in them. Hence, 
the so-called combination may at best have the kind of magni¬ 
tude that is present in its component parts, namely, the minute 
magnitude. 

48. The implication of the objection is that let the dyads 
directly form the gross substances, the grossness being easily 
explained to be due to the plurality of component causes (i.e. 
the dyads) and the admission of the intermediate substances of 
varying size and shape, such as the traid and others, is unnece¬ 
ssary. In answer, it is pointed out that such a contention goes 
against actual experience. When a jar is broken, we find 
not a number of dyads, but only so many pieces of various 
size and shape. 

49. That is, whenever there is a semen-blood mixture there 
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is a body and whenever there is no semen-blood mixture there 
is no body. 

50. A distinct sequence of occurrences for the destruction 
of a product is admitted by the Vaise$ikas : (i) movement in 
the component parts, (ii) disjunction of the component parts, 
(iii) destruction of the conjunctions among the component 
parts and (iv) destruction of the product. 

51. Cf. PraSastapddO’bhQ^ya, section on the qualitative 
change in earth-atoms due to contact with fire. 

52. That adx^ta is an indispensable factor in the produc¬ 
tion of a body, even if it be one born out of the womb, cannot 
be denied. In all cases of the (earthly) human bodies, the 
semen-blood mixture may be a common factor; yet we find 
that the bodies are not all alike—some are fair, some are dark, 
some are short, some are tall and so on. Thus, there must 
be some other specific factor determining the particular nature 
of a body and it is nothing but the specific adf^fa of the self 
which is to inhabit the particular body. The body not born 
out of the womb is independent of a semen-blood mixture, 
though the factors responsible for its production are the same, 
namely, the constituent atoms and a specific form of adf^fa. 

53. In short, a semen-blood mixture may be a precondition 
for the production of the human body, but it cannot be so for 
bodies in general. 

54. The idea of the opponent of is as follows. It may be 
true that bodies in general are not preceded by a semen-blood 
mixture. Still, it may be said, as actual observation indicates, 
that any body having a peculiar arrangement of limbs—in the 
form of a head-hand-foot-etc. combination—is invariably 
followed by such a mixture. The bodies of the gods and the 
seers also are said to be in the form of the said combination, 
which presupposes that they also should be the products of a 
semen-blood mixture. In answer, the commentator argues 
that it cannot be decided for certain what exactly is the pre¬ 
condition for being preceded by a semen-blood mixture. Why 
is it that the body of the moth etc. is not preceded by a semen- 
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blood mixture just like the human body ? Because of the 
presence of some specific adxsfa (preventing the moth etc. from 
having a body produced from such a mixture). It follows 
therefrom that the absence of such specific adx$Xa may also 
be a precondition for being preceded by the said mixture. In 
other words, it cannot be claimed for certain that the possession 
of a peculiar arrangement of limbs is necessarily to be preceded 
by a semen-blood mixture. Thus the body of the gods or the 
seers also, though characterised by a peculiar arrangement of 
limbs, need not be preceded by the said mixture. 

55. See note 50 above. 

56. This is a reference to Vasubandhu’s famous objection 
against the conception of atom. See Vijfiaptimdtrata-siddhi, 
verse 12. 

57. The contention of the Vaise^ika atoniist is that compo¬ 
siteness is not a precondition for the phenomenon of conjunc¬ 
tion, which may occur even among substances partless by 
nature. For instance, perceptual knowledge is produced when 
there is a conjunction between the self and the mind (the 
internal sense). But both of them are conceived to be partless. 
To emphasise the point, iSridhara further indicates an absurdity 
that would follow, if for a conjunction, undue stress is laid 
upon the composite nature of the things conjoined. Thus, for 
instance, the conjunction between the bird and the tree, strictly 
speaking, would have to be considered as a conjunction 
between a limb of the bird and a branch of the tree. The limb 
of the bird and the branch of the tree too are composed of 
parts and as such, the said conjunction would have to be 
considered as a conjunction between a part of the limb of the 
bird and a part of the branch of the tree. In this way, the said 
conjunction would rest ultimately between an atom of the bird 
and an atom of the tree. This is however absurd. In that case, 
the conjunction of the bird and the tree would become imper¬ 
ceptible, for a conjunction both the relata of which are 
imperceptible cannot itself be perceptible. In other words, 
compositeness should not be stressed upon as a precondition 

17 
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for conjunction. The point to be noted is not the composite¬ 
ness or otherwise of the things conjoined, but only whether 
they are by nature capable of being conjoined with one another 
or not. (See also under Nyaya-sutra iv. 2. 25). 

58. See under PraSastapada-bha^ya, section on the element 
of earth. 

59. The commentator starts showing the justification for 
classifying the earth-element into two types, eternal and non¬ 
eternal. He points out that both the alternatives—earth is only 
non-eternal and earth is only eternal—involve absurdities. 

As to the first alternative, he points out that any substance 
which is non-eternal must also be composite. Thus, there being 
no eternal or non-composite kind of earth, all the forms of the 
earth-element would be divisible into parts infinitely—each and 
every particle, however small, would be composed of still 
sm aller parts. The result would be infinite regress. 

The commentator has not here worked out the implications 
fully. Even the claim “let the process of division continue 
endlessly*’ involves further absurdities. See under Nyaya-sutra 
iv. 2. 17 and iv. 2. 25. 

60. If the earth-element be a substance only eternal, earth- 
ness and eternality would be always present inseparably—the 
presence of earth-ness unaccompanied by eternality would be 
inconceivable. However, from the smallest triad onwards so 
many non-eternal earth-substances are actually observed to be 
there. Thus, the second alternative involves the absurdity that 
even some forms of earth would be devoid of earth-ness and 
remain outside the category of earth. 

61. Arguing for the alternative that earth is only eternal, 
it may be said that the triad and others—the so-called non¬ 
eternal earth-substances—are only the products of the eternal 
earth, but they do not belong to the category of earth, they are 
non-earth. Though there is no non-etemal form of earth, 

atill the eternal earth may be inferred as their (material) cause. 

In answer, it is pointed out that such a contention is simply 
absurd because of two reasons. First, as our actual experience 
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shows, an effect and its material cause are invariably homogene¬ 
ous. For instance, cotton yarns produce a fabric of cotton, 
nylon ones one of nylon, or silk ones one of silk. But here the 
eternal earth is sought to be inferred as the material cause of 
the triad and others which are non-earth—effects of a hetero¬ 
geneous nature. Secondly, there is the rule that the specific 
property of the material cause goes into its effect. The colour 
of a piece of cloth agrees with the colour of the yarns used. 
Thus smell which is the specific property of (eternal) earth 
must go into its effects, the triad and others, which are all 
alleged to be non-earth. As such, non-earth too would be 
covered by the definition of earth—that earth is a material 
element characterised by the quality of smell. 

62. See under Praiastapada-hha^yay section on the element 
of earth. 

63. If the existence of the atom is not to be proved by 
perception, one may seek the help of inference. However, for 
inference there must be an invariable mark related to the atom 
and its invariable concomitance with the atom must be observed 
in some actual instance. But the atom itself being imperceptible 
it would not be possible to find any such mark or to ascertain 
the necessary invariable concomitance. 

64. The atomist may try to defend his position by saying 
that though specifically no mark related to the atom is possible, 
it is possible to infer the existence of the atom on the basis of a 
generally established fact. Each substance which is a product 
is observed to be composed of smaller parts. The triad—the 
smallest produced substance—also must have smaller compo¬ 
nent parts, which are nothing but the atoms. In answer, the 
anti-atomist points out that such a contention is unjustified 
because of two reasons. First, it is yet to be proved that the 
triad is non-eternal or a product. What is the harm in admitting 
that the triad is something eternal ? Hence, the question of its 
having parts does not arise. Secondly, this goes against the 
Vai§e$ikas* own view, for, according to them, the component 
parts of the 4riad are the dyads or two-atom combinations. 
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65. The atomist cannot, as a last resort, even equate the 
triad to the atom. An atom by its very conception would be a 
substance too minute to be perceptible, whereas the triad, the 
smallest visible substance, is something gross. 

66. All visible substances are composed of parts, and not 
only that, these parts themselves also have parts of their own. 
For instance, the jar has for its component parts the potsherds, 
which again are constituted of smaller earthen pieces. The same 
is true of the triad, which also is a visible substance. Thus, the 
component parts of the triad are the dyads, and the component 
p)arts of the dyads are the atoms. However, the same is not 
true of the dyad which is imperceptible. As such, it cannot be 
argued that the |)arts of the dyads—the atoms—too are com¬ 
posed of parts. 

67. See Nydya-sutra iv. 2.23 and iv. 2. 25 and notes- 
thereon. 

68. All cases of co-existence cannot be taken as the basis 
of a valid -inference ; to be a legitimate co-existence it must be 
invariable and free from extraneous conditions. Take, for 
instance, the co-existence of fire and smoke. This co-existence 
is not an invariable one, for though in many cases hre accom¬ 
panies smoke there are also cases where fire is found to be 
present without smoke, for instance, in the red-hot iron-ball. 
Thus fire sometimes accompanies smoke and sometimes does 
not. This would naturally lead one to believe that there must 
be some extraneous condition whose presence or absence in a 
particular case accounts for the co-existence or otherwise of fire 
and smoke. What is this condition ? The answer is : presence 
of wet fuel. Fire produces smoke only when the fuel is wet. 
But when some objects like a piece of iron etc. are put in fire, 
there is no smoke. In other words, it is to be concluded that 
the relation of fire to smoke is an adventitious one. Thus, the 
inference “the mountain contains smoke, because it contains 
fire** would be a fallacious one. 

This is why the atomist hastens to add that the case of 
co-existence between ‘visible grossness* and ‘possession of 
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•component parts which are themselves composite* is a legi¬ 
timate one. 

69. Padmanabha does not seem to subscribe to the general 
Nyaya-Vaiksika view that the last component part of a sub¬ 
stance is represented by the atom. Instead he argues that the 
process of division into parts should be terminated at the dyad 
or the triad itself. After explaining the older viewpoint of rest 
in the atom, he now attacks the auxiliary argument advanced 
in favour of the existence of the atom. 

As has already been noted, briefly, the argument for admitt¬ 
ing the triad-dyad-atom sequence is as follows. Whatever is a 
visible and gross substance is composed of parts which them¬ 
selves have parts, as is corroborated, for instance, by the jar. 
The triad is a visible substance. Therefore, it must have parts 
( -dyads) which themselves have further parts (—atoms). As 
against this, Padmanabha says that from the instances of the 
jar and others one may as well argue “whatever is a visible and 
gross substance is composed of parts which themselves have 
composite parts.” ‘ Thus, the so-called atom too should be 
composed of further parts. 

70. It may be objected from the viewpoint of rest in the 
atom that the law of parsimony is in its favour. To account 
for the visibility and grossness of a substance it is enough to 
assume that its component parts have further parts. It may be 
true that these parts are sometimes divisible into further and 
further parts. But the fact is immaterial to the case in hand. 
Thus there is no necessity of assuming that the component 
parts of the dyad (^the component part of the triad) too are 
•composite. 

To this Padmanabha replies that if the law of parsimony is 
seriously adhered to the most logical position would be to 
maintain that whatever is a visible and gross substance is com¬ 
posed of parts and nothing more. It would be simpler to admit 
that the triad has coniponent parts, but these parts are not 
further divisible. That is, the process of division should come 
to rest at the (so-called) dyad. 
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71. Finally, Padmanabha argues that in fact neither gross¬ 
ness nor visibility of a substance has anything to do with the 
compositeness or otherwise of its component parts ; the pre¬ 
conditions for developing these two properties are quite 
different. 

72. See under Pra&astapdda-bhaisya, section on magnitude. 

73. Air, the fourth material element, also is composite in 
nature. Thus, if the compositeness of the parts is said to be 
the precondition for visibility forms of air should be visible. 
This absurdity can be avoided by maintaining that visibility is 
due to the presence of manifest colour. Air is not visible 
because it is colourless. 

74. There is no valid ground to suppose that visibility, 
grossness and eternality are incompatible properties. They may 
very well co-exist in the triad. Hence the triad—-instead of 
the atom—can be accepted as the last component part of a 
produced substance. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


1. The commentator here closely follows Kumarila. See 
the Notes on l^lokavartika. 

2. This is one of the peculiar doctrines of the Jainas. 
According to them, sound in the form of letters (yarifdtmaka- 
&abda) is a composite thing consisting of minute atoms. Such 
sound, they argue, is characterised by touch, for we distinctly 
feel it as touching the ear-drum when we have the perception 
of such sound. Moreover, it is a fact that due to the impact of 
(very loud) sound the ear-drum of a child, for instance, may 
be torn. Hence, sound too is to be admitted as a corporeal 
thing just like the elements of earth, water etc. and it must be 
likewise composed of atoms. For details, see the notes of H.S. 
Bhattacharyya, Pramatfa-naya-tattvalatfikdra^ pp. 286-301. 

3. This in essence is also the Nyaya-Vai§e$ika position. 
Compare and contrast this with Mdnameyotkiya, which also is a 
work of the Bhatta school. 

4. See for instance PraSastapada's description of the 
process of creation. 

5. The Nyaya-VaiiSe$ikas are theists, while the Mlmaipsakas 
are atheists. The Mlmaipsakas object that the process of crea¬ 
tion cannot be started by God. He can have neither desire nor 
effort due to the absence of a physical body, for as general 
experience shows, one can perform an act guided by one*s desire 
and effort only if one possesses a physical body. 

6. According to the Mlmaipsakas, darkness (which accord¬ 
ing to Nyaya-VaiSesika is only absence of light) is a distinct 
substance, just like earth etc. Thus the number of composite 
substances in the Mimaipsa view is five as against four in the 
Nyfiya-Vai§e$ika view. 

7. Though the text here uses the term parantdtfu, it is to be 
understood (as the author himself will presently argue) in the 
sense of the smallest visible substance, which corresponds, in 
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the Nyaya-VaHe$ika view, to what is termed trasare^u, trutiy or 
tryaifuka (triad). 

8. Cf. Praiastapada-bha^yOy section on the category of 
viie^a. 

9. The idea is: Whatever is gross (and consequently, 
visible) is composed of parts. Thus the smallest visible subs¬ 
tance cannot be called paramdiju, because it must have some 
component parts. Again, the component parts are always 
smaller in magnitude than the whole product and hence, the 
component parts of the smallest visible substance must be some¬ 
thing smaller. And all this goes against the Mimamsaka view. 

10. That is, whatever is a visible substance is gross. The 
smallest substance, according to the Mimamsakas, is visible. 
Hence, it must be gross. 

11. Non-apprehension of a thing leads to the knowledge 
of its non-existence. One says, for instance, there is no jar on 
the ground, when one does not perceive a jar on the ground. 
But mere non-apprehension cannot be accepted as establishing 
the non-existence, for in that case all things which are by nature 
not amenable to perception but are only inferentially 
established, as for instance, jiidna or knowledge (in the Bhatta 
view), would be proved to be non-existing. 

Thus the rule should be that the non-existence of a thing is 
proved by its non-apprehension only if the thing is ordinarily 
perceivable. For instance, while becoming aware of the non¬ 
existence of the jar on the ground, one argues ‘the jar is a per¬ 
ceptible thing ; had there been a jar here it would have been 
perceived*. This is what is technically known as yogya-anupa- 
lambha (or -anupalabdhi) or non-apprehension of the per¬ 
ceivable. 

The implication of the argument advanced by the Mimam¬ 
sakas against the Nyaya-Vai^e$ika atomists is as follows. The 
Nyaya-VaiSe§ikas try to prove by inference that the smallest 
substance according to the Mimaipsakas must be composite, 
because it is visible and gross. However, the Mimamsakas 
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argue that by actual experience it is proved that the component 
parts of a visible substance are also themselves visible ; for 
instance, an earthen pot and the pot-sherds. Thus if further 
component parts of the smallest visible substance are to be 
admitted they have to be admitted as visible themselves. In 
■short, these alleged parts would have to be ‘perceivable’. But the 
fact is that no component part of the smallest visible substance 
—apprehended to be very small—is ever perceived by anybody. 
That is, as regards the alleged parts we have a case of what is 
called non-apprehension of the perceivable and thus only their 
non-existence is proved. As such, any inference seeking to 
prove their existence would be contradicted and invalid. 

12. This is the very absurdity which is cited by the Nyaya- 
Vai^esikas/or the conception of an impartite, imperceptible and 
minute atom, but it is here explained by the author of Mdna- 
meyodaya as going against the conception of such an atom. 
Briefly, the point is : Experience shows that the component 
parts of a composite, visible and gross thing are themselves 
composite, visible and gross. As such, if the ultimate thing 
(as conceived by the Mimamsakas) is considered to be com¬ 
posite, visible and gross, the parts thereof also should be so ; 
and this would hold good for the parts further and further on. 
Thus no rest of the process of division can be admitted in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika view, which results in the absurdity explained. 

13. According to the Nyaya-Vaise§ikas, the Yogins acquire 
extraordinary cognising ability through various spiritual 
exercises (such as yama^ niyama, prdt^ayama etc.) and hence, 
can perceive things like the atoms etc. which are ordinarily 
imperceptible. The Bhattas however have no faith in the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of the Yogins and, as the present author shows, 
contend that their sense-organs too are as ordinary as those of 
ourselves. (For details of the Nyaya-Vai^esika view on the 
Yogins, see M. K. Gangopadhyaya, Vinitadeva's Nydyabindu- 
iikS, supplementary note 2). 



CHAPTER FIVE 


1. This is a reference to the Satpkhya doctrine of evolution 
of the material world. See M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy^ pp. 270 ff. 

2. The rule that the qualities of the material cause go into 
the elFect has been urged against the view that brahman is the 
cause of the world. But, even according to the accepted 
Vaise$ika process, the rule itself is found to be irregular in 
many instances and hence, an objection based upon it does not 
hold. The sutra here gives two such instances. First, the 
dyads are the material causes of the triad. But while the magni¬ 
tude of the dyad is short or hrasva, the magnitude of the triad 
is long or dirgha. Secondly, the atoms are the material causes 
of the dyad. But while the magnitude of the atom is globular, 
the magnitude of the dyad is atomic. (See also PraSastapada- 
bha^ya, the section on magnitude and note 27). 

3. Cf. PralastapUda-bhQ^ya, section on the process of 
creation and destruction. 

4. The atom and the dyad are both too minute to be 
visible. But note the difference in their magnitudes : the former 
is globular, parima^dola and the latter is atomic, atfu. 

5. Explaining the siitra l^amkara gives some further 
instances in which the rule of the Vaile$ika falls through. He 
points out that there are qualities of the material cause which 
go into the effect, but there are also such qualities as do not go 
into the effect. Thus no invariable rule in this regard can be 
formulated. 

6. The idea of the objection is as follows. It is true that 
in some casqs the magnitudes of the material cause and its 
effect differ from one another. But why is it so ? The reason for 
this is that the effect is actually observed to develop positively 
a magnitude which is opposed in nature to the one as present 
in the material cause. Take, for instance, the case of the triad 
which has for its material cause the dyads ; the triad is gross 
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while the dyad is atomic! Thus there is no way but to accept 
the fact that the magnitude of the cause does not go into the 
effect. Take, on the other hand, the case of brahman and the- 
world ; the former is conscious while the latter is unconscious. 
It cannot be said that the world—the effect—is observed to* 
develop positively a quality which is opposed to the one present 
in the cause (viz. consciousness), for unconsciousness is not a 
positive quality—it implies only the absence of consciousness. 
Thus the fact is not that the world develops some opposite 
quality but that simply it does not develop a quality which is 
present in the material cause. In short, on the analogy of 
differing magnitudes, it cannot be argued that the consciousness 
of brahman may not go into the effect—the world. 

7. Refuting the above objection, Saipkara says in the first 
place that an analogy between the qualities of consciousness 
and magnitude is possible, because the two are similar at least 
in one aspect: neither produces in the effect a quality of 
its own kind. 

8. The non-production of a similar magnitude in the effect 
by the globular magnitude is saicf*"to be due to the emergence of 
a new and opposed, kind of magnitude in the effect. Saipkara 
argues that even admitting this the position of the VaiSe$ikas. 
cannot be logically defended. Why ? According to the Vai^e^ikas 
themselves, a substance remains without any quality for one 
moment immediately after its production. (See note 9 below> 
Now, logically, in that particular moment, since there is no 
opposed kind of magnitude to hinder the productiveness of the 
globular magnitude, the globular magnitude should produce in 
the effect a similar kind of magnitude. 

9. According to the Vaise$ikas, a substance and a quality 
are totally distinct from each other—they constitute two 
completely separate catagories of reality. Thus the causal aggre¬ 
gates {sdmagri) for the production of each also would be 
different. The substance in which the quality inheres would 
also be one of the causes for the production of that quality— 
the inherent cause, for a quality can never exist without a 
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'Substratum. But since the cause must be antecedent to the 
eifect, the substance and its quality cannot logically be pro¬ 
duced simultaneously ; a minimum time-gap between the 
productions of the two must be admitted. Hence the conclusion 
that a substance remains without any quality for one moment 
immediately after its production. 

10. In reply to the objection in note 8 above, one may 
say that the globular and other magnitudes of the cause do 
not produce in the effect a similar kind of magnitude, because 
they have to produce in the effect a different kind of magni¬ 
tude, which is actually observed to emerge. Their power of 
production being exhausted thereby, they fail to produce a 
similar kind of magnitude, which is not actually observed to 
emerge. As against this, !§amkara points out that all this is 
simply absurd. The different kind of magnitude in the effect 
(atomic or gross, as the case may be) is, as would be evident 
from the sulra-s of Kanada himself, admitted to be produced 
not from the globular and other magnitudes but from quite 
■different causes. 

11. See Praiastapdda-bhasya, section on magnitude. 

12. The gross magnitude of the components gives rise to 
^ross magnitude in the effect, but the globular magnitude does 
not. Why ? To this, the VaiSesikas may answer that the former 
is productive because it is always accompanied by a specific 
arrangement of the components ; the latter, since it is not so, is 
non-productive. Sainkara argues that such a position is illogical. 
The gross magnitude and the globular magnitude are both 
equally inherent in the material cause and so far they have 
«qual status. In fact, the actual reason for the non-produc¬ 
tiveness of the globular magnitude is its intrinsic nature. 
Consciousness too is a quality which is by nature non-produc- 
?tive of a similar quality in the effect. Therefore, the objection 
that if conscious brahman is accepted as the material cause of 
The world, the world too should be conscious does not stand. 

13. ^aqikara further points out that no general rule as to 
The homogeneity of the cause and the effect can be formulated. 
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As for instance, according to the Vaise^ikas even, the jar i$> 
produced from a specific conjuction of the potsherds. But 
conjunction—the cause—is a quality, while the jar—the effect— 
is a substance. 

14. For details, see Nydya-sutra iii. 1. 27-31. 

15. In short, since the instance of conjunction which is a 
quality has been cited by Kanada himself in the context of the 
human body which is a substance, no violation of the logical 
procedure in the above discussion can be alleged. 

16. Before going into the actual refutation, l^ainkara first 
gives a brief exposition of the Vaisesika doctrine of atomism. 

17. According to the Vaise§ikas, conjunction may be due- 
to either a conjunction or movement. A conjunction due to 
movement again may be due to the movement of either any one 
of the relata or both the relata. As for instance, when a bird 
comes flying and sits upon the house-top, or, two bulls running 
from opposite directions strike at each other. (See also under 
Nydya-kumuda-candra, note 24). 

18. The Nyaya-VaiSesika system distinguishes clearly 
between voluntary movement and involuntary movement. 
Internal effort or prayalna is the inner volitional process 
immediately and invariably preceding a voluntary movement. 
One of the illustrations of such movement as given by Pra^asta- 
pada is: When one wishes to perform such acts as sacrifices, 
study, making gifts, land-cultivation and the like, if one wishes 
to ‘throw up’ or ‘throw down’ *one’s hand, there arises an 
internal effort in the self as occupying the region of the hand ; 
and the conjunction of the seif and the hand, aided by that 
effort and gravity {gurutva), produces movement in the hand. 
For details, see Praiastapada-bh&sya, section on movement 
{karma-prakarai}a), 

19. According to the Nyaya-Vaiksikas, no quality is pro¬ 
duced in the self as such; all the specific qualities like knowledge, 
desire and so on are produced only in the embodied self. Thus 
at the time of cosmic dissolution, no internal effort (nor any 
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-Other ordinary cause of movement) would be possible due to 
the absence of a body. 

20. Brahma-sutra ii. 2. 2fr. 

21. That is, the cause and the effect should share the same 
locus. The potsherds on the ground produce a jar on the 
ground and not elsewhere. But, according to the Nyaya- 
'Vai^esikas, the cause— adxsto —is located in the self, while 
the effect, movement, takes place in the atoms. This is 
illogical. 

22. As against the objection in note 21 above, it may be 
said that an indirect relation between adx^fa and the atom may 
very well be conceived. Adx^t^ which is a specific quality of 
the self is present in the self through the relation of inherence. 
But since the self is ubiquitous—that is, has conjunction with 
all corporeal substances—it must have conjunction with the 
atoms too. Thus, adx^fa may be said to be related to the 
atoms through the relation of inherence in the conjoined* 
{sarxiyukta-samavdya). [The self is the conjoined and adx^fo 
:has inherence there.] In short, adxfta is related to the atoms 
through sarxiyukta-samavdya and movement is so through 
samavSya. Thus, the objection of the cause and the effect 
being situated in different loci does not arise. 

23. In answer to the point raised in note 22, ^aipkara 
says that, both the self and the atom being eternal, the so-called 
connection productive of movement should be always present. 
Thus, in the atoms, movemdit too should be produced always, 
'Which is however absurd. 

24. See under Nydya-kumuda-candra and note 38 thereon. 

25. which, according to the Nyaya-VaUe$ikas, is 
one of the specific qualities is twofold ; of the nature of dharma 
and of the nature of adharma. The former is defined as the 
unseen spiritual merit accruing from the performance of 
actions prescribed and the latter as the unseen spiritual demerit 
accruing from the performance of action forbidden. Saipkara 
points out that the results produced by such dharma and 
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€idharma, are respectively pleasure and pain only, as is accept 
ted by one and all; neither can be the cause of disjunction. 

26. In the Nyaya-Vai^$ika view, at least one relation is 
'elevated to the rank of an independent category. “It is 
samavdya which may be described as an intimate relation, for 
the separation of the relata connected by it necessarily implies 
the destruction of one at least of them. Such relata are 
described as ayuia-siddhat which means that of them one is 
invariably found associated with the other. There are five 
types of ayuta^siddha objects, which alone admit of samavdya 
relation. They are (1) dravya and gma* (2) dravya and 
karmaf*(3) particular and universal, (4) ultimate things and 
viSe^a and (S) whole and parts or, as the same may otherwise 
be put, material cause and product”. See M. Hiriyanna, 
Outlines of Indian Philosophyy pp. 23 5f. 

27. The dyad is the product and the two atoms are its 
material cause. Therefore, the dyad inheres in the atoms, 
though, according to the Nyaya-Vai§e$ikas, the whole and its 
part are absolutely different from each other. 

28. The idea is as follows. Considering the various cases 
of the so-called samavdya a rule may be arrived at: Whenever, 
•of the two things, absolutely different from each other, one 
is inseparably located in the other, they are related by inher- 
•ence ; for instance, the dyad and its material cause, the atom. 
Inherence itself is also similarly located in its relata. There¬ 
fore, it also must be related by a further inherence. On the 
aame ground, for this further inherence a still further inherence 
would have to be admitted. Thus, due to infinite regress, the 
relation of samavdya itself remains unproved and the atomic 
doctrine which is vitally dependent upon it becomes illogical. 

29. According to the Vai^e$ikas, samavdya is proved 

inferentially. The implication of the inferential argument 
is that a qualificative cognition involving a quality, an action 
or a universal must reveal also a relation between the quali- 
hcand {viie$ya) and the qualifier for no such 

cognition can take place without revealing such a relation. 
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As for instance, the qualihcative cognition produced after the 
conjunction of the visual sense with a white jar—viz. this 
jar has white colour in it—necessarily reveals some kind of a 
relation between that jar and the white colour. This relation 
cannot be explained by conjunction, because the jar and its 
white colour cannot remain intact as separated or disjoined 
from each other. Nor can the relation be explained by the 
relation of identity, because the identity of the jar and its white 
colour is disproved by the fact that the perception of the jar 
through the cutaneous sense does not result in the perception 
of the white colour as well. It is therefore necessary to 
postulate a new kind of relation—namely, samavaya—for 
explaining the above-mentioned cases of qualificative cognition. 
Thus, there can be no question about the admission of 
samavaya. 

30. As to the question, what is the relation that would 
relate samavaya itself, the Vaise§ikas reply that it is self-linked ; 
by its very nature it does not stand in need of any further 
relation for being related. Besides, samavaya is never observed 
as unrelated~as distinct or separated from the relata them¬ 
selves. Hence the problem of infinite regress does not arise. 

31. As against the Vai^esikas, it may be asked : What is 
the ground for considering samavaya as self-linked ? Is it so, 
because it is permanently related to the relata, or, because it is 
a distinct category ? The Vaisesikas can accept neither, for 
both the conditions are satisfied by conjunction and hence, it 
too should be accepted as self-linked. They however say that, 
being a quality, conjunction is connected to th^ relata through 
inherence. In short, the Vaisesikas have to face either of the 
absurdities, that conjunction is self-linked or that inherence is 
related through a further relation. 

32. The function of both saifiyoga and samavaya is the 
same, namely, relating two things. There is no valid ground 
to restrict the application of the term gw}a to saifiyoga only. 
And, logically, what would be the harm if saifiyoga is considered 
to be self-linked, but not a quality ? 
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33. According to one Ny§ya*VatiSestka classification of 
causes, causes may be of two kinds, sadhara^a or general and 
asadharana or special. A general cause is what is believed to 
be the common cause of all the conceivable effects in the world ; 
for instance, adx$\a, time, space, God’s will etc. A Special cause 
IS one which is responsible for the production of a particular 
effect only ; for instance, the potsherds in the case of a jar. In 
the light of this, Saipkara argues that if the atom be of the 
mature of neither productive nor non-productive, the atom» 
would hot be responsible for the production of its alleged 
effects. In other words, there would remain no special cause 
for the alleged effects of the atom which therefore should be 
admitted as produced from the so-called general causes only. 
But these causes are all ever-present or eternal and hence, the 
effects should be produced always. 

34. According to the VaiSesikas, the quality of the effect 
is produced by the quality of the material cause. Therefore, 
the quality of colour, for instance, must be present also in the 
atoms, the ultimate material cause of the effects. If it be really 
so, then, the anti-atomist argues here, the existence of the 
alleged atoms—eternal and very minute—cannot be proved 
because of contradiction with facts. From numerous cases of 
observation, a general rule may be framed: Whatever has 
colour is non-eternal and gross. This rule applies to the atom 
also and it cannot be minute or eternal. 

35. VaiSe^ika^sutra iy. 

36. Vaiiefika-sutra iv. 1. 4. 

37. That is, the term a-nitya (other than eternal) implies- 
generally that there may be some eternal thing but does not 
imply specifically that an atom is eternal. See also under the 
selection from the Vai&e$ika~sutra. 

38. See under the selection from the VaUe^ika-sutra, iv. 
1. 5. 

39. Does an effect originally exist in the material causo 
^rior to its production ? In Indian philosophy,r<tliare are two 

18 
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opposed theories as regards this question, respectively known 
as asatkarya-vada and satkdrya-vdda. The first theory which 
answer the question in the negative is held by the Nyfiya- 
Vaiiesikas and the second one which answers the question in 
the affirmative is held by the Saipkhyas and the Advaita Veda- 
ntins, though there is some difference of opinion between them¬ 
selves. Thus, according to the followers of satkarya-vada, 
destruction does not mean disjunction or complete annihilation 
of the component parts, but only the disappearance or non¬ 
manifestation of the effect into its material cause; as for 
instance, the jar recedes back into a lump of clay. 

40. The idea is as follows. The proportion of a collection 
varies according to the number of the things collected. For 
instance, a piece of cloth made of one hundred yarns is larger 
than one made of fifty yarns. Thus, the element of earth which 
may be said to be a collection of four qualities must be larger 
than the element of water which may be said to be a collection 
of three qualities. The atoms of the two elements too would 
be respectively the collections of the same number of qualities 
and hence, an earth-atom would be larger than a water-atom. 

41. However, in his NydyakusumdnjaU (under V. 3), 
Udayana quotes a verse from the iSvetdivatara Upani^ad (III. 3), 
and explains it as referring to the atomic theory of the Nyaya- 
VaiSe$ikas. See introduction, p. 23. 

42. As is actually observed, there is a coherence—^ kind of 
intimate intermixture—of the effect and the materia] cause, so 
that the two exist as an inseparable unit. But no such coherence 
—even the Vaite$lkas would have to admit—is possible between 
a partless entity and a composite entity; for instance, no 
substance is ever produced from a mixture of the elements of 
earth and akaia. On the same ground, there can be no 
coherence between the partless atom and the composite dyad. 
In other words, a cause-effect. relation cannot be established 
between the two and the atomic theory falls through. 

43. That is, the VaiSesikas may argue that specifically for 
this reason-^that the effect and the material cause exist as an 
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inseparable unit and that the effect is experienced as located in 
the cause, the special kind of rtlation-^samavaya or inherence— 
is to be admitted. 

44. See Nydya-sutra iv. 2. 23 and Vijriaptimatrata-siddhU 
verse 14. 

45. Ramanuja is here simply reproducing the well-known 
Buddhist (Mahayana) objection against the atomic theory. See 
the extract from the Vijnaptimatratd-siddhi. 

46. This is the standard argument of the Nyaya-Vaiie$ikas 
for the atom. 

47. See also l^arpkara-bhd?ya on Brahma-sutra ii. 2.11. 

48. See Nydyakumudacandra, note 12 and Nydyakandalh 
•extract I. 

49. In the inference of the atomists referred to above, the 
subject is *the varying degree of the minute magnitude’. The 
minute magnitude, according to the Nyaya-Vai^esikas, belongs 
properly to the atom and the dyad. But really there is no 
variation in the magnitudes of the two which are both too 
minute to be perceptible, the only difference between the magni¬ 
tudes being that the one is eternal and the other is non-eternal. 
Thus the very subject of the inference is unproved. Hence it is 
as useless as the inference of fragrance in a lotus blooming in 
the sky on the ground that it is a lotus. 

50. That is, the atomists may argue that the word *minute’ is 
not used there in the specific sense of the ‘smallest’ but in the 
general sense of ‘small’ only. Thus the minute magnitude may 
tie said to belong also to, say, a grape, a chip of stone or a 
grain of sand and a variation in the degrees of the minute 
magnitude would be possible. To this, it is answered that, in 
that case, the variation in the degrees of the minute magnitude 
actually amounts to a variation in the degrees of the gross 
magnitude, for the so-called small things are really gross. Thus 
what would be proved to be the ultimate substance would be 
not the atom, but the triad. The triad however is perceptible 
and it would be unnecessary to offer inferential proof for it. 
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51. See also the extract from Marutmeyodaya and notes 
under Nydya-mtra iv. 2. 17. 

52. See also under Nyaya-sutra iv. 2. 17. 

53. See the extract from Udayana’s Lak^a^avali. 

54. Let us try to understand the implication of the infere¬ 
nce. For the sake of convenience, the whole inference may be 
divided into (say) a number of terms : 

Term (1)=this jar. 

Term (2)=any thing, non-eternal as well as of a limited 
magnitude, but different from term (l)=for 
instance, a piece of cloth; in fact, almost all 
existing things except term (1). 

Term (3)=any thing other than term (2)-term (l)=this jar. 

Term (4)=any thing other than term (3)=term (2)=for 
instance, a piece of cloth etc. 

Term (5)- being an object of knowledge. The subject {pak$a) 
of the inference is represented by tern (1). Terms 
(2), (3) and (4) are inter-connected and the object 
of inference {sadhya) is represented finally by 
term (4), as understood with reference to terms 
(2) and (3). Term (S) represents the probans 
{hetu) of the inference. 

The inference is to be taken as a valid one, for there is in¬ 
variable concomitance iyydpti) between the hetu and the sddhya, 
as is corroborated by the instances of so many things-—such as 
a piece of cloth etc.—to which both the terms (5) and (4) are 
rightly applicable. Thus, since term (5) is applicable to term 
(1'), term (4) also should be applicable to it. But if we accept 
term (3) as it is, term (4) cannot be applicable to term (1), for 
term (l)and term (3) actually represent the same thing (-this 
jar). In other words, since one cannot be different from one*s 
own self, term (4) cannot be applicable to term (1). Thus one 
would be forced to assume that term (3) stands for also some new 
thing which is different from term (1)—some substance which, 
though of a limited magnitude, is eternal. To be eternal this 
substance must be partless and'this is what represents an atom. 
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55. The idea is as follows. Even if one may accept the 
existence of the atoms, it would not be possible to explain the 
production of effects from them. Conjunction of the component 
parts is generally held to be the non-inherent cause of an effect. 
The atoms, however, being partless entities, cannot be conjoined 
and hence, no effect can come out of them. If, on the other 
hand, the atoms are said to be productive independent of a 
conjunction, the effects should all be eternal, since their only 
causes—the atoms—are eternal. 

56. The objection of anti-atomists against the reality of the 
atom by way of the impossibility of atomic conjunction really 
comes down to an inferential one, the inference being : The 
atom is incapable of being conjoined, because it is partless. Now 
the atomists argue that'no such inference can at all be advanced. 
Thus, it may be asked : Is the atom—the subject ( pak^a) of 
the above inference—proved to be existent ? If the answer be 
in the negative, the inference would suffer from the fallacy of 
what is technically called **unproved substratum” (asrayHsiddhi) 
and would be as useless as an inference seeking to prove 
fragrance in a lotus blooming in the sky. If the answer be in 
the positive, the inference would be invalid because of contra- 
diction with the proof (whatever that may be) which already 
establishes the existence of the atom. 

57. In short, the anti-atomists argue with the presumption 
that compositeness is the precondition for conjunction, while the 
atomists oppose with the contention that being of the nature of 
a substance is the precondition for conjunction. See also under 
Nydya-sutra iv. 2. 25. 

58. Even if the possibility of atomic conjunction may be 
admitted, there can be no explanation for the grossness of the 
effect, if they are alleged to be produced from the atoms. A 
small thing becomes larger when other things are joined to its 
various parts or points. This is however not possible in the 
case of the atom. The atom is too minute and has only one 
space-point. When one atom is joined to another atom, the 
whole of them would be taken up by the conjunction and no 
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further point or part would remain to which anything further 
may be conjoined. Thus the effect would never be gross or 
visible. 

59. The atomists answer that the above contention is due- 
to a misunderstanding of the process of creation of things 
out of the atoms. First only two atoms combine to form what 
is called the dyad or dvya^uka and next, at least three dyads 
combine to form the smallest gross and visible substance called 
the triad or trya^tdca. The dyad is admittedly without gross¬ 
ness, for none of the causes for grossness is possible in its case 
and the grossness of the triad too is due not to any conjunction 
but to the multiplicity of the component causes. See also* 
Pra&astapmda-bh&^ya, section on magnitude and Nydyakandalir 
extract I. 

60. This portion, enumerating the points of refutation, is 
given in the form of a verse. All the points will be gradually* 
discussed in the following (prose) text itself. 

61. See note SO above. 

62. The atomists have advanced inferences to show that 
the triad cannot be the last and ultimate substance. The first 
inference in this regard is : The triad is composite, because it 
is a visible substance. Here the inferable property {sddhya) is- 
*compositeness* and the reason is ‘being a visible substance*. An. 
inference cannot be valid unless the relation between the reason 
and the inferable property is proved to be invariable. Thus the 
above inference of the atomists (Nyaya-Vai§e§ikas) would be 
valid only if an invariable rule can be obtained to the effect: 
whatever is a visible substance is composite. This is however 
not possible in the view of the Nyaya-Vai^e?ikas themselves, 
for, according to them, an atom is visible to the eyes of the 
Yogin. In other words, the vital rule is proved to be irregular 
in the instance of the atom which is partless, though visible. Ta 
avoid this difficulty, the atomists may say that an invariable 
rule may be obtained in a slightly modified form : whatever is 
visible to the ordinary eyes is composite. The instance of the 
atom which is visible only to the extra-ordinarily powerful eyea 
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of the Yogin would thus do no harm. To this, the anti*atomists 
answer that so long as the existence of the partless and minute 
atom is not proved, it is useless to speak of ^ordinary visibility” 
and ‘extra-ordinary visibility’. 

63. The second inference offered to show that the triad 
cannot be the last and ultimate substance is: The triad is com¬ 
posite, because it can have movement in spite of having gross 
magnitude. In refutation, it is pointed out that the qualifying 
expression ‘in spite of having gross magnitude’ in the reason 
does not serve any purpose. Obviously, it has been added to 
exclude things which may possess movement but do not have 
gross magnitude—i.e. have only minute magnitude. But so long 
as the existence of any substance smaller than the triad is not 
conclusively established, substances, without exception, would 
have only gross magnitude and there would remain nothing 
that could be excluded by the said qualifying expression. Nei¬ 
ther the reason without the qualifying expression is acceptable^ 
for it would then become irregular. It cannot be argued that 
whatever has movement is composite, for, in the view of the 
Nyaya-Vai§e§ikas themselves, memos or the internal sense,, 
though not composite, can have movement. In short, the 
inference itself does not serve any useful purpose. 

64. The presence of an upadhi or extraneous condition: 
invalidates an inference, for it ultimately reveals that the 
relation between the probans and the probandum is not 
invariable ; in other words, that there is no vydpti. 

An upadhi is defined to be a thing that has an invariable 
relation with the probandum, but not with the probans, of ant 
inference. For instance, in the wrong inference of smoke 
(probandum) from fire (probans), we have, as upadhi, the 
‘presence of wet fuel*. We can rightly say ‘wherever there is 
smoke thbre is wet fuel’, but not ‘wherever there is fire there is 
wet fuel’, for in the red-hot iron-ball, for instance, the former is 
present unaccompanied by the latter. 

In the case of the atomists’ inference under discussion 
(explained in note S3 above), the probandum and the probans 
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Tespectively are 'being resident in something eternal* (=say, A) 
and 'being a universal which is resident in both a jar and 
a piece of cloth* (»say, B). The anti-atomist alleges that 
here we have an upadhi, viz. 'being resident in what is not 
•earth* (—say, C). Now, we can rightly say 'wherever there is 
A there is C*. Here A represents the properties of eternal 
things and so long as the eternal form of earth (i.e. the earth- 
atom) is not proved they all must belong to what is not earth. 
However, it would not be right to say 'wherever there is B 
there is C*, for the universal of sattd which is present in both a 
jar and a piece of cloth is also present in earth. In short, the 
atomists* inference is vitiated. For details of upadhi, see my 
article The Concept of Upadhi in Nydya LogiCy Journal of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 2, No. 1, Holland. 

65. The objection against the second inference of the 
atomists, noted above in the preceding note, has been from the 
logical standpoint. Now another objection from the meta¬ 
physical standpoint of the Vedantins is being noted. 

For a valid inference, it is not enough to state the invariable 
concomitance or vydpti between the probans and the proban- 
<]um ; there must be some actual instance in which it can be 
indisputably observed. Here the atomists have cited the 
universal of sattd as the corroborative instance. But, according 
to the Vedantins, brahman alone is eternal and real, and all the 
•other so-called elements like dkd&a etc.—in fact, the whole 
material world—are simply appearances and, in the ultimate 
analysis, have an imaginary existence only. Thus sattd ('being* 
or ‘existence*) cannot really be a property of them. It can 
neither be said to be an attribute of the eternal brahman, for 
brahman itself is nothing but sattd. In other words, since the 
universal of sattd cannot be something resident in what is 
•eternal, it cannot be cited as a corroborative instance. The 
Inference thorefore does not stand. 

66. It has been explained in note 54 above. 

67. The anti-atomists point out that the mahdvidyd^numdna 
•does not really serve any purpose, for it can be easily countered 
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by an inference of a similar model proving the very opposite. 

Here also, for the sake of convenience, the whole inference 
may be divided into (say) a number of terms : 

Term (l)==this jar. 

Term (2)=any thing, non-etemal as well as composite, 
but different from term (l)=e.g. a piece of cloth ; in 
fact, almost all existing things except term (1). 

Term (3)=any thing composite and other than term (2) 
=this jar=term (1). 

Term (4)=any thing other than term (3)=term (2) 
=e.g. a piece of cloth etc. 

Term (5)=being an object of knowledge. 

Term (1) stands for the subject (pak^a) of the inference. 
Terms (2), (3) and (4) are inter-connected and the object 
of inference {sadhya) is represented finally by term (4), 
as understood with reference to terms (2) and (3). 
Term (5) stands for the probans {jKtu) of the inference. 

The inference cannot be rejected as invalid, for there is in¬ 
variable concomitance between the hetu and the sddhya, as is 
corroborated by the instances of so many things, such as a 
piece of cloth etc., to which both the terms (5) and (4) are 
Tightly applicable. Thus, since term (5) is applicable to term 
<1), term (4) also should be applicable to it. But if we accept 
term (3) as it is, term (4) cannot be applicable to term (1), for 
term (1) and term (3) actually represent the same thing (=this 
jar). In other words, since one cannot be different from one's 
own self, term (4) cannot be applicable to term (1). Thus one 
would be forced to assume that term (3) stands for also some¬ 
thing new which is different from term (1)—some substance 
which, though composite, is eternal. In short, no partless 
entity in the form of the atom is proved. 

68. One of the five fallacies of inference generally recog¬ 
nised is the fallacy of counteracted probans (satpratipak^a). 
Hits fallacy occurs when it becomes possible to cite another 
probans, equally strong and valid, but proving exactly the 
oppo»te of what is sought to be proved by the probans of the 
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inference put forward. It is urged that the second inference of 
the atomists is not only vitiated by an upadhi (cf. note 64 
above), but suffers from this fallacy too. 

69. Not only the admission of the atom, but also the 
process of creation from the atoms (as advocated by the Nyaya- 
VaiSe^ikas) is illogical. For details of the Nyaya-Vai§e$ika view, 
see NyHyakandall, extract I and notes thereon. 

70. The anti-atomists contend that the admission of the 
(alleged) dyad-triad sequence—that two atoms first combine to 
form a dyad and next, three dyads combine to form a triad—is 
unnecessary, for it would be simpler to say that three atoms 
directly combine to form a triad, the smallest gross and visible 
substance. But, then, the question may arise : What is the 
cause of the gross magnitude of the triad ? Now grossness may 
be due (as the Nyaya-Vai§e$ikas themselves admit) to either 
magnitude or aggregation or number (cf. Pra&astapdda-bhd^ya, 
section on magnitude). It is true that neither the magnitude of 
the atom (see Praiastapada-bha^yOf note 27) nor aggregation 
can be the cause of the triad’s grossness, for aggregation means 
a peculiar loose connection of component parts which is not 
possible in the case of the atom conceived to be partless. But 
the third one is quite possible—the cause of the triad’s gross-^ 
ness may be number, i.e. the plurality or multiplicity of the 
material causes, the atoms. 

71. As against the contention that the plurality in the 
atoms is the cause of the triad’s grossness, it may be claimed, as 
a last resort, that the (quality of) number as belonging to the 
atom is non-productive. Pointing out the unjustifiability of such 
a claim, the anti-atomists ask, what is the reason for its non¬ 
productiveness—because it is a number belonging to an eternal 
substance, or, because it is a number more than one ? If the 
first alternative is accepted, the minute magnitude of the dyad 
cannot be explained to be due to the number in the atoms, and 
this goes against the accepted conclusion of the Nyaya-Vai^e- 
sikas themselves (see Praiastapada-bha^ya, note 27). If, on the 
other hand, the second alternative is accepted, the plurality ia 
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the dyads would not produce the gross magnitude in the triads, 
which also would be in contradiction with accepted Nyaya- 
Vai^e$ika position (see PraiastapUda-bha^ya, note 24). 

72. That is, if a substance is considered only to be a com¬ 
bination of atoms without having various larger and smaller 
components, it should become imperceptible as soon as it is 
broken up. The view of the anti-atomist is thus in contradic¬ 
tion with observed fact. See also Nydyakandali, extract I and. 
Vacaspati Mirra’s view summarised under Nyaya-sutra iv. 2. 17. 

73. The anti-atomist points out that even if the dyad is 
admitted the absurdity of the imperceptibility of a broken up 
substance remains as before, because the dyad too is conceived 
to be imperceptible. The contention that the dyads do not 
directly compose a substance, but do so through the production 
of intermediate substances of varying sizes like the triad, the 
tetrad and others is of no avail. For, logically, a substance may 
be composed of, say, one thousand dyads and the said absurdity 
would still be possible in such a case. 

74. Whatever is an effect with a gross magnitude is pro¬ 
duced from composite things ; for instance, a jar is produced 
from potsherds which are themselves composite things. A triads 
too is an effect with a gross magnitude and hence, it too should 
be produced from composite things, which are the dyads. 

75. In short, the gradual lessening of the number of com¬ 
ponent parts cannot finally rest in *one*; it can rest at least in 
*two’. Thus one has got to admit a two-atom combination,, 
which is the dyad. 

76. For the definition of upndhi and its explanation, see 
note 64 above. In the present case, we have, for the proban- 
dum; ^having a produced substance as the material cause*; 
for the probaos : *being an effect with the gross magnitude* ; 
and for upddhi: 'having a gross material cause*. How ? We- 
can have a general rule 'whatever has a produced substance as 
the material cause has a gross material cause*; e.g. a jar which 
has potsherds—^produced substances with the gross magnitude 
—as its material cause. Thus the upddfu has an invariable- 
relation with the probandum. But it cannot be correctly said 
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that whatever is an effect with the gross magnitiide has also a 
gross material cause, for the triad (according to the Nylya- 
Vai4e$ikas), though an effect with the gross magnitude, does not 
have a gross material cause (viz. the alleged dyads which are 
minute). In short, the existence of the dyad as the component 
of the triad cannot be established. 

[It is to be noted however that strictly from the logical point 
of view, the alleged upadhi does not hold good. The commen¬ 
tator also has explained this portion of the text differently.] 

77. Following the commentator, the idea of the inferential 
argument may roughly be explained as follows. Grossness 
■{mahattva) which is a sub-class under the general class of mag¬ 
nitude may itself be said to be of two varieties, ordinary (mahat) 
and extra-ordinary (paramamahat). The former is present in 
non-eternal substances, such as, the jar etc. and the latter in 
eternal substances, such as, dkdh etc. From this fact a rule may 
be framed : A sub-class under the general class of magnitude 
always resides in both non-eternal and eternal substances. Now, 
minuteness (anutva) also is a sub-class under the general class 
of magnitude and hence, it too should be resident in both non¬ 
eternal and eternal substances. As the eternal locus of minute¬ 
ness, we have, the atom. But, as the non-eternal locus of minute¬ 
ness, we have to admit a new substance, namely, the dyad. 

78. For instance, ‘short-ncss* ihrasvatva) and *long-ness* 
{dirghatva) are present respectively in the dyad and the triad, 
which are non-etemal. 

79. That is, from the instances of the magnitudes of Mong’ 
and *short\ a rule—leading to a conclusion that invalidates the 
Nyaya-VaiSe^ika position—may be framed : A sub-class under 
the general class of magnitude cannot be resident in both eternal 
and non-eternal substances. Minuteness too should be there¬ 
fore resident only in non-etemal substances. Thus it is not 
established beyond doubt that there must be an eternal locus 
of minuteness, which is alleged to be the atom. 

80. That is the expression *it is an effect* in the probans of 
the first inference (see note 74) becomes unjustified, for, 
.according to the Bh^tfas, the triad is gross but eternal. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


One of the raging controversies between the Nyaya>< 
VaiSe$ika and mainly the Buddhist concerns the relation 
between the thing (Vhole’ or avayavin) and its compo^ 
nent parts {avayava)—\s the thing just a special arrange¬ 
ment of the parts* or* is it an entity totally different ? 

An account of the controversy as recorded in the 
Nyayorsutra of Gautama (ii. 1. 33-36 and iv. 2. 4-15) is 
given below. The sutra-s and Vatsyayana’s Bha^yo' 
thereon are given in literal English translation followed 
by a free and abridged translation of the Elucidation by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Phai^ibhu^aQa TarkavagiSa.^ 


1. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya and Mrinalkanti Gaogopadhyaya* 
Nyiya PMiosophyt pt. ii (pp. 57-69) and pt. v (pp. 12-Sl). 




CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF ‘THE WHOLE’ 


Sutra ii. I. 33 : [Objection] There is doubt about the existence 
of the whole [avayavin, i.e. the whole standing over and above 
the parts]; because it [i.e. the whole] is *not yet proved* 
(sQdhya). 

Note According to the Nyaya methodology, any critical 
examination presupposes a doubt. Therefore, the critical 
examination of the whole is introduced here with the doubt 
necessitating its critical examination. The doubt arises here 
from the two contradictory theses, viz. **the whole exists*’ and 
**the whole does not exist.** The former is the thesis of the 
Nyaya>Vaii§e$ikas while the latter that of the early Buddhists, 
viz. the Vaibha$ikas and the Sautrantikas. According to both 
the theses, however, by parts are meant the atoms, the ultimate 
material cause of everything. Yet the two theses are in 
contradiction : According to the Nyaya-Vaik$ikas, the thing 
as a whole is a distinct entity, i.e. something over and above 
the parts or the atoms. According to the Buddhists, the thing 
as a whole is nothing more than the peculiar combination of 
the constituent atoms. 

Sutra ii. 1.34 : [Answer] If the existence of the whole (avayavin) 
is denied, then there can be no knowledge of anything. 

Bha^ya : [Answer] If the whole does not exist, everything 
will remain unknown. What is meant here by ‘everything* ? 
Substance, quality, activity, universal, particularity and 
inherence. But how [are we to understand that without 
admitting the whole everything remains unknown] ? The 
[mere] assemblage of the atoms cannot be the object of visual 
sense, because the atoms are imperceptible. [In your view] 
there is no other entity in the form of the whole, which can be 
the object of the visual sense. But these substance etc. are 
apprehended as the object of the visual sense. Therefore, 
they cannot be apprehended without having any real basis. 
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But [substance etc.] are perceived in the form : “This jar i$ 
black ; is one ; is big ; is conjoined ; is vibrating; is existing, 
and is made of earth.** And [also in the form] “The quality 
etc. exist.’* Therefore, from the perception of everything we 
observe that there is a distinct entity [known as the whole]. 

Note If the existence of the whole is not admitted, thea 
everything becomes imperceptible. The Buddhists deny the 
whole and view everything as but an aggregate of atoms. But 
an atom is by nature imperceptible and therefore, an aggregate 
of atoms would be as imperceptible as an individual atom. But 
the fact is that things are perceived. Therefore, the existence of 
the whole is to be admitted. 

The main point of the sutra (says Phai;Libhu$ana) is to indi¬ 
cate the following inference which proves the existence of th& 
whole : The visible obj^ts like the tree etc. are not mere 
aggregates of atoms, because these objects are perceptible : 
whatever is not different from atoms is not the object of 
perception. 

Sutra ii. 1. 35: [Answer continued] Also from being gripped 
idharai}a) and pulled (Ukar^at^a) [is proved the existence of tho 
whole as distinct from the aggregate of parts or atoms]. 

Bha^ya : [Answer] The whole is an entity distinct [from the. 
aggregate of atoms, because things like the tree can be gripped 
and pulled]. 

[Vatsyayana raises a possible objection against this argu¬ 
ment and refutes it. The objection is :] The cause of being 
gripped and pulled is the collectivity {sarfigraha) [of the atoms].. 
Collectivity implies a distinct quality coexisting with conjunction 
and produced by viscosity (sneha) and fluidity (dravatva). [E.g.,. 
the quality produced] in the unbaked jar due to the conjunction 
of water and in the baked jar due to the conjunction of Are. 
Had [the peculiarity of being gripped and pulled] been due 
to the [presence of] the whole, then it would have been possible 
even in the case of a handful of dust etc. [Further, in your 
view] in the cases of grass, pebble and wood, lumped together 
with lac, there would have been no [possibility of being gripped 
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and pulled] because in this case no distinct entity is produced. 
Now, what question are you going to put to those who deny 
the existence of the whole and in defence of perception, admit 
the aggregate itself to be the object of perception ? 

[Answer] The question to be asked is : What exactly is the* 
object of knowledge when it [i.e. the knowledge] takes the* 
form, **this is one single substance ?’* Does this knowledge 
of one single substance reveal one object or a multiplicity of 
objects ? [If it is assumed that] it reveals one single substance, 
then the whole will be proved from the admission of a distinct 
entity [as the object of that perceptual knowledge]. 

[If it is assumed that] it reveals a multiplicity of objects,, 
then the knowledge of one single substance cannot belong tO' 
such a multiplicity of objects. The self-contradictory knowledge, 
viz. **this is a single substance”, in respect of a multiplicity of 
objects is never observed. 

Note Gautama shows here another argument for proving 
the independent existence of the whole. The fact is that when 
we have a grip of only one part of a jar or a piece of wood and 
pull it, the jar or the wood in its entirety—and not the mere 
part on which we have the grip—is drawn towards us. This- 
proves that the jar or the piece of wood exists as a whole, i.e. 
over and above the mere aggregate of parts or atoms. Thus, 
being gripped and pulled are the grounds of proving the whole: 
where these exist the whole exists ; where these do not exist,, 
the whole does not exist. 

VStsyayana raises a possible objection to this. In the case 
of a handful of dust there exists the whole [in the NySya 
view], but there is no grip or pull. Again, in the case of the 
grass, pebble and wood lumped together by lac, there is grip 
or pull but no whole [even in the Nyaya view]. Therefore, 
argues the objector, the actual cause of being gripped and 
pulled is not the whole but the quality called collectivity which 
is coexistent with conjunction and which arises from viscosity 
and fluidity. 

In Vatsyayana*s commentary itself, we do not come across 
19 
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any specific answer to this specific objection. He proves the 
existence of the whole on independent grounds. This leads 
Uddyotakara and others to think that Vatsyayana is somehow 
or other casually mentioning here a view refuting the existence 
of the whole. 

Sutra ii. 1. 36 : [Objection] [In spite of there being nothing 
called the whole] we have the perception of ^e [aggregate of 
atoms] like [ the perception of ] the army or the forest. 
[Answer] This is not possible, because the atoms are [intrinsi¬ 
cally] imperceptible. 

Bha^ya : [Objection] Just as in the case of the army-units 
(senaAga) [viz. the elephant-riders, cavalry, charioteers and 
infantry] and in the case of the forest-units (vandAga) [viz. the 
groups of trees constituting the forest], where the perception of 
individual differences is not possible due to distance, we have 
knowledge in the form: “This is one” [viz. “This is an 
army” and “This is a forest”]. Similarly, when the atoms are 
collected together and the individual difference of each is not 
perceived, we have the apprehension in the form : “This is a 
single object”. 

[Answer] The individual differences of the army-units and 
forest-units are not perceived from a distance because of the 
presence of some special cause; nevertheless the individual 
differences of these are perceived [in the absence of the specific 
cause preventing their perception]. For example, in the case of 
the forest, though the differences among the species are percep¬ 
tible, these are not perceived as paldSa or khadira from a 
distance. Similarly, [in the case of individual trees] though the 
movements [of leaves and branches] are perceptible, yet these 
are not perceived from a distance. Thus, there is *the wrong 
perception that this is one’ {bhdkta^eka-buddhi) only in objects 
[intrinsically] perceptible when their individual differences are 
not perceived [due to some specific cause, viz. distance]. But 
there can be no such wrong perception in the case of die atoms 
as: “This is one”. Because the atoms are intrinsically 
ifiq»nrceptible, [though the objector wrongly claims] that the 
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individual differences of these are unperceived simply because 
of the presence of some specific cause. 

Note Objection: Though each atom is imperceptible, yet 
an aggregate of these becomes perceptible just as in the case of 
the army or the forest. 

Answer : Tne analogy of the army or the forest does not 
hold good. In the case of the army or the forest, each unit 
can be separately perceived. Only when there is some special 
cause like distance preventing their separate perception, we 
wrongly perceive the aggregates of these units as a single 
object. But an atom is intrinsically imperceptible and there is 
no special cause to lead us to perceive wrongly their aggregate 
as a single object. Since the atoms are intrinsically imper¬ 
ceptible, their collectivity also must be so. If the objector 
argues that the collectivity of the atoms is something more 
than their individuality, then he will commit himself to the 
doctrine of the whole. 

Bhafya : The question being examined is : Is the aggregate 
of the atoms the real object of the ‘knowledge of oneness in 
a thing* (eka-buddhi) or is it not so ? [The objector may claim], 
the army-units and the forest-units are nothing but aggregates 
of atoms. [Our answer is : ] But it is illogical to cite as an 
instance a phenomenon under investigation, ‘because it is 
yet to be proved* (sUdhyatvat). [The objector may claim], it is 
an observed fact. [We answer] No ; because its object is to be 
critically established. Even though you consider that because 
of the non-awareness of individual differences, the army-units 
and the forest-units are found to be apprehended as single units 
and that the observed fact cannot be denied,—still the case is 
not so, because its [i.e. of the knowledge] object is to be 
critically established. The nature of the object of what is 
observed is being examined. [That is, the real implication of] 
‘the knowledge of oneness in a thing* {eka-buddhi) is being 
examined. The mere knowledge [of oneness in an object] can¬ 
not prove either of the alternatives, namely, that the object 
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of that knowledge is an independent entity, or that it is an 
aggregate of atoms. 

Afote Vatsyayana argues that the Buddhists cannot depend 
on the example of the army-unit or of the forest-unit, because 
the question whether such a unit is an aggregate of atoms or 
not is itself yet to be answered. Something yet to be proved 
cannot obviously be used as an example. The Buddhist may 
claim that even the Naiyayika is obliged to admit that, because 
of the absence of the knowledge of individual difference, the 
army-unit or the forest-unit is apprehended as one and this 
apprehension of oneness serves the purpose of the example. 
Vatsyayana answers that this is not logical, because the real 
point at issue is whether the observed oneness in the army-unit 
or in the forest-unit is the knowledge of an independent entity 
or of a mere aggregate of atoms ? In the former alternative is 
admitted the existence of the whole over and above the parts, 
while the latter alternative is, from the Nyaya standpoint, 
destructive of the very possibility of the apprehension of 
oneness, inasmuch as the atoms being intrinsically imper> 
ceptible a mere assemblage of these also would remain so. 

Bha^ya : Again, because of the multiplicity of the atoms 
and moreover, because of the absence of the knowledge of 
individual differences, their apprehension as one single entity 
is the knowledge of something as something else, like the 
knowledge of a person in a pillar. [Objection] So what ? 
[Answer] Since the knowledge of something as something else 
[i.e. erroneous or secondary knowledge] presupposes a primary 
knowledge [i.e. the knowledge of something as it is*valid 
knowledge], it [i.e. the erroneous knowledge of something as 
something else] proves the existence of the primary knowledge. 
In the case of the knowledge of a person in a pillar, which is 
the primary knowledge ? The knowledge of the person as the 
person ; only when there is such a primary knowledge, there 
can be [the secandary or erroneous] knowledge of a person in a 
pillar from the apprehension of the similarity [of the pillar], 
with a person. Similarly, the [secondary or erroneous] know* 
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ledge of oneness in a multiplicity of objects [i.e. in the atoms] 
is possible from the apprehension of oneness only when there 
is the primary knowledge [of oneness]. But this primary 
knowledge is not possible [in the Buddhist view], because of 
the absurdity of the non-awareness of everything. Therefore, 
this perception of non-difference in the atom, “this is one”, 
is actually a perception of a single object [i.e. of the whole]. 

Note According to the Buddhists, the object apprehended as 
one is really a mere aggregate of many atoms. Therefore, like 
the knowledge of a person in a pillar, it has got to be consi¬ 
dered a form of erroneous knowledge. But an erroneous 
knowledge presupposes a primary or valid knowledge. Thus, 
the erroneous knowledge of a person in a pillar presupposes 
another primary or. valid knowledge, viz. of a person in a 
person. Similarly, even assunaing the Buddhist claim that the. 
knowledge of one in many atoms is actually a form of secon¬ 
dary or erroneous knowledge, such a knowledge must pre- . 
suppose a primary or valid knowledge of one which is really 
a single entity. The Buddhists cannot point to any such 
primary knowledge. For the Naiyayikas, however, this 
problem does not arise, because in their view the knowledge; 
of the whole over and above the parts or the atoms is itself 
primary or valid. 

Shdfya : [The Buddhists may argue that] the primary know¬ 
ledge will be the knowledge of non-difference in respect of the 
object of another sense-organ [viz. the perception of sound by 
the auditory sense]. [Answer] No ; in the absence of a specific 
ground the example cited is of no use. 

[Objection elaborated] In respect of the secondary or 
errorneous perception of one in the many, the primary 
knowledge is the perception of oneness in respect of sound, 
which is one and is the object of the auditory sense. 

[Answer elaborated] Even if this be so, the use of the 
example is not legitimate, because there is no specific ground. 
(Even granting this example, there will be the question] : “Is 
the knowledge of oneness in the aggregate of atoms like the 
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knowledge of a person in a pillar—the knowledge of something 
as something else—or is it the knowledge of something as it is» 
because the object known is really the same as the way in which 
it is known, just as sound is known as one because of its one* 
ness ?” In the absence of any specific ground, the two alter¬ 
natives result only in doubt. 

Like the jar, smell etc. [as viewed by the opponent] are mere 
aggregates of atoms and as such smell etc. cannot be used as 
examples. [The objector] is to be further questioned regarding 
the knowledge of quality, conjunction, movement, universal 
and particularity. In the case of these cognitions also, there 
will be the same problem. 

Note The Buddhists may argue that in the case of sound 
we have actully the knowledge of one as one. Therefore, this 
is an example of primary knowledge, in the standard of which 
the knowledge of one in the many, as in the case of a jar, 
is to be considered secondary. But Vatsyayana replies: It 
remains yet to be established that, in the case of the jar, we 
have knowledge of one in the many. In the Nyaya view, even 
in the case of the jar, we have knowledge of one in one, i.e. of 
the whole. Further, from the Vaibhasika point of view, even 
smell, sound etc. are but aggregates of atoms. In their view, 
therefore, the knowledge of smell, sound, etc. are as secondary 
as the knowledge of the jar, which is claimed to be the 
knowledge of one in many. 

Bha^ya : The knowledge of oneness is the knowledge of 
something as it is [i.e. a valid or primary knowledge]. There is 
specific ground for this [assertion], because [the knowledge 
of oneness] is coexistent with the knowledge of ‘the gross 
magnitude* (mahat). The two cognitions, viz. “this is one” 
and “this is of gross magnitude**, are possible with respect 
to the same object and as such, are coexistent. From this 
follows that whatever is of gross magnitude is one. 

If you claim that the knowledge of gross magnitude is 
nothing but the knowledge of the plurality of atoms, [then we 
reply] that the knowledge of the gross magnitude in the 
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atoms, which are intrinsically without gross magnitude, is 
a knowledge of something as [something else, i.e. an erroneous 
knowledge]. So what ? The knowledge of something as some* 
thing else, presupposing as it does a primary knowledge, proves 
the existence of a primary knowledge [i.e. the knowledge 
of something as it is]. Therefore, the knowledge of gross 
magnitude must be with respect to an object which has gross 
magnitude. 

The opponent may argue: The primary knowledge is 
proved by the 'definite knowledge* {vyavasHyau viz. “sound is 
feeble (aiptt)** and “sound is loud (mahaty\ [We answer] No. 
The knowledge [“sound is feeble*’ or “sound is loud**] is the 
mere knowledge of its feebleness or loudness, not an ascertain¬ 
ment of its physical magnitude as in the case of physical sub¬ 
stances. The knowledge “sound is feeble** is the knowledge of 
its weakness or deficiency. The knowledge “sound is loud** is 
the knowledge of its strength or conspicuousness. Why? 
Because there is no ascertainment of physical magnitude [by 
such knowledge]. No one, while ascertaining that sound is loud, 
d^ermines its physical quantity as is done in the case of the 
knowledge of vadara, amalaka and vilva etc. [i.e. three species 
of fruits with varying magnitudes]. [Sound is not an appro¬ 
priate example, because its feebleness or loudness is not 
indicative of physical magnitude as in the case of the jar or the 
fruit.] 

Note Sound is itself a quality, just like 'gross magnitude* 
(mahaUparimU^a). A quality cannot reside in another quality. 
Therefore, sound cannot be characterised as mahat in the sense 
of having a gross magnitude. Thus, when sound is called 
mahat t we refer only to its loudness rather than to any percep-. 
tible magnitude. So the Buddhists cannot claim that the; 
knowledge of sound as feeble (a^u) or as loud (mahat) proves 
a primary knowledge. 

Bhdfya: Conjunction is apprehended as inhering in two 
objects in the form : “These two are conjoined**. [Objection] 
Supposing it is claimed that conjunction inheres in two.aggre- 
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j;ates ? [Vatsyayana asks] What is meant by the aggregate ? 
{[Objector] Supposing we claim that the aggregate is either the 
many [atoms] grouped together by conjunction or the conjunc- 
•tions of the many grouped together ? [Vatsyayana answers]- 
There can be no knowledge of conjunction as inhering in 
>conj unction itself. In the knowledge **these two objects 
•are conjoined", the conjunction of two conjunctions is not 
■apprehended. [Objection] Supposing it is claimed that the 
■aggregate is the totality of the many ? [Answer] No ; because 
•the conjunction is apprehended as inhering in two. When 
there is the apprehension that these two objects are conjoined, 
•the conjunction is not apprehended as inhering in the totality 
•of the many, nor is there the knowledge of two separate 
atoms. Therefore, [it must be admitted that] the conjunction 
inheres in two objects, which have gross magnitude and are 
•the basis of the characteristic, of being two. 

JVote As a further argument against the Buddhist, Vatsyayana 
says that the conjunction of two objects cannot mean the 
•conjunction of two aggregates, because an aggregate means a 
multitude of atoms and as such two aggregates cannot mean 
two objects. Vitsyayana shows that there is no conceivable 
defence of the concept of the conjunction between two 
•aggregates. 

Bha^ya : The opponent may claim that conjunction is not an 
independent category, because conjunction is nothing but the 
limit of contiguity which, if violated, one object encroaches on 
the other. 

[Answer] No ; because there is ground for admitting con¬ 
junction to be an independent category. Conjunction is the 
cause of sound, colour, etc. and movement, because without 
admitting the emergence of an independent quality inhering in 
two substances, [the two substances] cannot be conceived as 
causing sound, colour, etc. and movement. Therefore, it [con¬ 
junction] is an independent quality. 

Moreover, the knowledge [in the form of the qualifier and 
the qualified] reveals either a separate object or its absence. 
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For example : 'The preceptor has a pair of ear-rings” and 
"The disciple is without any ear-ring”. If the awareness of 
conjunction does not reveal a separate object, then it must 
reveal the absence of the separate object. Then [from the 
point of view of the opponent denying conjunction] is to be 
mentioned that which is absent in the case of the knowledge : 
"These two substances are conjoined”. That elsewhere observed 
object, the absence of which is indicated by this knowledge, is 
to be mentioned. [But the opponent will not be able to indicate 
any such object and as such he is obliged to admit conjunction 
as an independent category]. Since the conjunction is appre¬ 
hended as inhering in two objects having perceptible magnitude, 
[it cannot be claimed] as inhering in atoms. 

Note The opponent may argue that conjunction as a separate 
category does not exist. Vatsyayana therefore offers proofs for 
the existence of conjunction. Something, without being real, 
cannot produce anything. But conjunction is the cause of 
sound, colour, etc. and movements. Sound, colour, etc. and 
movements are produced as a result of the conjunction of two > 
substances. Moreover, in the case of a knowledge in the form of 
the qualifier and the qualified, there are two distinct elements, 
namely "that which is qualified” and "that which qualifies.” 
Of these, the latter must indicate either the presence of some¬ 
thing [e.g. in the knowledge "the preceptor has a pair of ear¬ 
rings”, the presence of the ear-rings qualifies the preceptor] or 
the absence of something [e.g. in the knowledge "the disciple 
is without any ear-ring”, the absence of ear-ring qualifies the 
disciple]. Therefore, in the knowledge, "two things have con¬ 
junction”-—that which is qualified is "the two things”. But 
what is that which qualifies "the two things” ? Those who 
admit conjunction to be an independent category will claim that 
it is the presence of conjunction. There is nothing else in this 
case which may be indicated as that which qualifies. Those 
who deny conjunction cannot point to either the presence or 
absence of anything which qualifies "the two things”. Thus is 
proved the existence of conjunction. 
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Bhaiiya : [Vatsyayana lastly shows that without the admission 
of the whole, there can be no explanation of the perception of 
the universal.] The category known as the universal (jati)» which 
is the cause of the ‘continuity of apprehension* {pratyaya- 
anuvftti), cannot be denied. If it is denied, then there is no 
explanation of the law regulating knowledge. [For example,, 
only because of the presence of the universal “cowness** we can 
have the continuous apprehension of “the cow’* in the different 
individual cows. Similar is the case of continuous apprehen¬ 
sion of “the horse’’ in different individual horses. Without the 
assumption of the universal, there can be no explanation of the 
law regulating knowledge of this kind.] Since a universal 
without substratum cannot be apprehended, a substratum of the 
universal has got to be mentioned. 

[Objection] Let it be said that the substratum is the aggre¬ 
gate of atoms. [Answer] But then it will have to be specifically 
stated whether the capability of producing the knowledge of 
the universal belongs to [the aggregate of atoms] conjoined 
with the eye or to [the aggregate of atoms] not conjoined with 
the eye. Is the universal apprehended as inhering in the aggre¬ 
gate of atoms which is not conjoined with the visual sense or 
as inhering in an aggregate which is conjoined with the visual 
sense ? If claimed that [the universal] is apprehended [as inher¬ 
ing in an aggregate of atoms] which is not conjoined [with the 
visual sense], then there will be the absurdity of the perception 
of even the obstructed aggregate of atoms and there would have 
been the apprehension of the universal which inheres in that 
obstructed aggregate of atoms. If claimed that [the universal) 
is apprehended [as inhering in an aggregate of atoms] which is 
conjoined [with the visual sense], then there will be no percep¬ 
tion of the universal, because of the absence of conjunction of 
the visual sense with the [atoms forming the middle and other 
parts [e.g. of the tree]. If claimed that the universal is appre¬ 
hended as inhering in the atoms [which form the portion of the 
tree—the portion which is conjoined with the visual sense], 
then only that part of the aggregate of atoms will be the subs¬ 
tratum of the universal. 
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Thus it follows that only that portion of the aggregate of 
atoms is the substratum of the universal, which being conjoined 
with the visual sense, there results the knowledge of the uni¬ 
versal. In that case, if there is the perception of one aggregate 
there will result the multiplicity of objects in the same object. 
Assuming this, there will be the knowledge of the multiplicity 
of trees in the one aggregate of atoms perceived as the tree, 
because all the portions of this aggregate of atoms [forming the- 
tree as a whole] in which is perceived ‘tree-ness* will themselves 
become trees. [According to the opponent, the tree is only an 
aggregate of atoms. If he further admits that only that portion 
of the tree which actually comes in contact with the visual sense^ 
is the substratum of the universal tr^-ness, he will be led to- 
the absurdity of admitting a number of different trees in thr 
same tree, inasmuch as the visual sense comes in contact witb 
the different parts of the same tree at different times and eachr 
of these parts, being the substratum of the universal tree-ness,. 
will be equal to a tree.] Therefore, the object of the knowledge^ 
of the universal being an entity distinct from the mere aggregate- 
of atoms, the whole [is to be admitted] as a distinct entity. 

Note Vatsyayana concludes by proving the existence of the- 
whole from the evidence of the universal. According to the- 
Buddhists, however, like the whole, the universal itself is unreal. 
Therefore, Vatsyayana first demonstrates the existence of the 
universal. Without assuming the universal, there is no con¬ 
ceivable explanation of the continuity of apprehension—e.g. of 
“the tree*’—in different trees. Now, assuming the universal, the 
opponent has got to account for its substratum. According 
to him, a tree is nothing but an aggregate of atoms ; therefore, 
this aggregate of atoms can alone be the substratum of the 
universal tree-ness. But Vatsyayana shows that the universal 
tree-ness cannot have for its substratum the mere aggregate of 
atoms. If the aggregate of atoms is claimed to be the sub¬ 
stratum of the universal, then either the aggregate as a whole or 
a mere part thereof will have to be considered as the said 
substratum. But the aggregate as a whole cannot be this subs» 
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tratum, because the entire aggregate cannot be conjoined with 
the visual sense at the same moment. The parts of this aggre¬ 
gate cannot be the said substratum, because in that case there 
results the absurdity of admitting a number of different trees 
in the same tree : Different parts of the tree come in conjunc¬ 
tion with the visual sense at different moments and if each of 
these parts is considered to be the substratum of the universal 
tree-ness, then we are to admit the different parts of the same 
tree to be separate trees themselves. 

Thus, the aggregate of atoms cannot be the substratum of 
the universal. Something over and above the mere aggregate— 
viz. the whole—has therefore to be admitted as the substratum 
of the universal. 

HERE ENDS THE SECTION ON THE CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION OF THE WHOLE 

( avayavi-pariksd-prakaraija ) 



ON THE REALITY OF THE PART AND THE WHOLE 


Bhafya : Now, the denial [of the reality] of the *who]e* is 
sought to be established with arguments by one who intends to 
deny [the reality of] the [external] objects. [That is Gautama 
is now going to present, in his own way, the position of the 
opponent who seeks to deny the reality of the ‘whole’.] 

Sutra iv. 2.4 : There is doubt [regarding the reality or unreality 
of the ‘whole’], because apprehension (vidyd) and non-appre¬ 
hension (avidyd) are of two kinds. 

Bhd^ya : Apprehension is of two kinds, because there is- 
apprehension sometimes of the existent [e.g. the apprehension 
of water in a pool] and sometimes of the non-existent [e.g. the 
-apprehension of water in a mirage]. Non-apprehension too is 
of two kinds, because there is non-apprehension sometimes of 
the existent [e.g. the non-apprehension of water hidden under 
the earth] and sometimes of the non-existent [e.g. the non¬ 
apprehension of a horn on the hare’s head]. 

If the ‘whole* is [claimed to be] apprehended [as real], there~ 
would be doubt [regarding its reality], because of the twofold¬ 
ness of apprehension. If, again, the ‘whole* is .[claimed to beX 
not apprehended [as real], there would be doubt [regarding its- 
reality], because of the twofoldness of non-apprehension. Thus,, 
even if the ‘whole* is apprehended [as real] or even if the 
‘whole* is not apprehended [as real], one can in no way be free 
from a doubt. 

Note In the preceding sutra (iv. 2.3) Gautama has stated 
that the cause of evils is the erroneous idea regarding the 
‘whole*. However, there being controversy, from very ancient 
times, concerning the reality of the ‘whole*, Gautama, in the 
present section, critically establishes the reality of the ‘whole’, 
for, if the ‘whole* itself does not exist really, there can be n& 
question of an erroneous idea about it. Every critical examina¬ 
tion again presupposes a doubt and, therefore, Gautama opens 
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the present section by way of explaining how a doubt regarding 
the reality or unreality of the ‘whole* may be produced. 

Vacaspati MiSra says here that Gautama, after explaining 
in the previous section, his own view of right knowledge or 
iattvajfidna, now discusses, with a view to refuting the right 
knowledge or tattvajnana as advocated by the Vijflanavadins 
<who admit the reality of knowledge alone and neither of the 
‘whole* nor of the atoms), how the ‘whole* is sought to be 
•denied by the opponent. 

Vatsyayana takes the words vidyd and avidyd of the sutra 
in the senses of upalabdhi (apprehension) and anupalabdhi (non¬ 
apprehension) respectively and, explaining the implication of 
Gautama, says that apprehension is of two kinds, for one may 
apprehend sometimes an object which is actually present there 
and also sometimes an object which is not actually present 
there. In the same way, we can speak of two kinds of non¬ 
apprehension also, according as the object not apprehended is 
actually present or absent there. Thus, due to such duality of 
apprehension and non-apprehension, neither the apprehension 
nor the non-apprehension of the ‘whole* becomes capable of 
removing the doubt as to its reality or unreality for, even after 
one apprehends the ‘whole’ there may be produced a doubt in 
the form : ‘Does this apprehension pertain to an actually exist¬ 
ing ‘whole* or to an actually non-existing ‘whole* ? Again, even 
if one does not apprehend the ‘whole* there may be produced a 
•doubt in the form : ‘Does this non-apprehension pertain 
to an actually existing ‘whole* or to an actually non-existing 
‘whole* ? And either of the doubts ultimately leads to 
a doubt concerning the reality or unreality of the ‘whole* 
itself. 

ViSvanatha, however, explains the sutra in a different way. 
According to him, the words vidyd and avidyd here mean ‘valid 
knowledge* (pramd) and ‘illusory knowledge* {bhramajndna) 
respectively, and the doubt regarding the ‘whole* is due to such 
duality of knowledge, for, even after cognising the ‘whole*, one 
may be confronted with a doubt concerning the nature of .the 
cognition itself—viz. Is this cognition of the ‘whole* a valid 
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one or an illusory one ?~and such a doubt ultimately leads to 
a doubt concerning the object of the cognition, viz. the ‘whole’. 

Sutra iv. 2.5 : [Gautama’s contention] There is no doubt con¬ 
cerning [the reality or unreality of] the ‘whole’ because [the 
existence of the ‘whole’] is well-established by the grounds 
previously mentioned. 

Bha$ya : The doubt concerning [the reality or unreality of] 
the ‘whole* is not justified. Why ? Because the grounds pre¬ 
viously mentioned [in ii. 1. 34-35 for proving the 

existence of the ‘whole’] stand unrefuted and the emergence of 
a distinct substance [ in the form of the ‘whole’] is necessarily 
to be admitted. 

Sutra iv. 2.6 : [Opponent’s contention] But, then, [it may as 
well be argued that] there is no doubt concerning [the reality or 
unreality of] the ‘whole’; because [the non-existence of the 
^whole’ is well-established by the fact that] the presence [neither 
of the ‘whole’ within the parts nor of the parts within the 
‘whole’] is also logically justified. 

BhQfya: [Opponent’s contention] But, then [it may as well be 
argued that] the doubt [concerning the reality or unreality of 
the ‘whole’] is not justified on the ground that the presence 
[neither of the ‘whole’ within the parts nor of the parts within 
the ‘whole’] is also logically justified [and this fact proves that] 
the ‘whole* does not exist. 

Note Gautama denies the doubt concerning the ‘whole’ on the 
ground that the existence of the ‘whole’ is proved conclusively, 
while the opponent denies the same on the ground that the 
non-existence of the ‘whole’ is proved conclusively. 

Bha^ya : It [i.e. the argument, mentioned by the opponent in 
jM/ra 6, for proving the non-existence of the ‘whole’] is being 
explained [as follows]. 

Sutra iv. 2.7 : [Opponent’s view] The ‘whole’ does not exist, 
because the parts can occupy neither the entire (krtsna) [whole] 
nor any segment {ekadeia) [of the ‘whole’]. 
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Bhasya : [Opponent’s view] Each individual part, however^ 
cannot occupy singly the entire ’whole*, because there is 
difference in the magnitudes of the two [viz. an individual 
part and the entire ’whole*], and also because there arises 
the absurdity of there being no relation [of the ’whole’ which 
is entirely occupied by a particular individual part] with the 
other individual parts. Nor can each individual part occupy 
any segment of the ’whole*, for the ’whole* has, as its seg¬ 
ment, no section other than those individual component parts 
themselves. 

Note Clarifying further his objection to the admission of 
the reality of the ‘whole’ as mentioned under sutra 6, the 
opponent now explains why it cannot be claimed that the parts 
are present within the ’whole*. The opponent’s contention is 
that of the two possible alternatives in this regard—(i) that 
each of the individual parts occupies the entire ’whole* and 
(ii) that each of the individual parts occupies a particular 
segment of the ’whole*—neither can be defended logically. 

The first alternative is not acceptable because of two 
considerations. First, one individual part cannot occupy the 
entire ’whole*, since they have different magnitudes. Take, 
for instance, a tree and its branches which (according to the 
Naiyayika) represent a ’whole* and its parts respectively. 
A tree as a ’whole* is much larger than any of its branches 
and obviously no single branch can extend itself over the whole 
of a tree. Secondly, if one individual part is accepted as 
occupying the entire ’whole*, the other individual parts cannot 
be related with the ‘whole*, for the entire space enclosed within 
the ’whole* being taken up by one individual part, there would 
remain no further room that may be occupied by any of tho 
other individual parts. 

The second alternative too is untenable. A particular 
segment of the ’whole* really represents nothing but some 
particular individual part of the ’whole*, because the ’whole** 
has no other section—that may be called a segment—except 
the individual constituent parts. In other words, to admit 
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that each individual part occupies a particular segment of the 
'whole* amounts to conceding that each individual part occupies 
only its own seif, which is, however, absurd. 

Thus the parts can in no way be present within what is 
alleged to be the ‘whole* and hence, it is established that the 
‘whole* does not really exist. 

BhJi^ya : Now, if it be claimed that the ‘whole* actually 
is present within the parts ? [To this, the opponent 
answers]— 

Sutra iv. 2. 8 : [Opponent*s view] The ‘whole* does not 
exist, because the ‘whole* also cannot be present within the 
parts. 

Bha$ya : [Opponent*s view] [The entire ‘whole’] however 
cannot occupy each one of the individual parts, because there is 
difference in the magnitudes of the two [viz. the entire ‘whole* 
and an individual part] and also because there arises the 
absurdity of a substance inhering only in one single substance 
[viz. an individual part]. Nor [can it be said that the ‘whole* 
occupies all the individual parts through its various segments, 
because there is no other part [of the ‘whole’ except those 
individual component parts themselves]. 

Therefore, the doubt [concerning the reality or unreality of 
the ‘whole’] is not justified, because [it is established that the] 
‘whole’ does not exist. 

Note Those who uphold the reality of the ‘whole’ may 
argue we do not say that the parts are contained within the 
‘whole*, for we claim, on the contrary, that the ‘whole* actually 
is contained within the parts—that the parts and the ‘whole" 
represent respectively the substratum {adhara) and the super¬ 
stratum (ddheya), and there subsists a substratum-superstratum 
relation between the two. Thus, the existence of the ‘whole* 
within the parts being justifiable, it is not to be claimed that 
the ‘whole* is a non-entity. In the present sutra, Gautama 
states how the opponent replies to such a rejoinder. 

As Vatsyayana explains, to justify the existence of the 
‘whole* within the parts one would have to establish either of 

20 
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these alternatives : (i) the entire ‘whole' occupies each one 
of the individual parts and (ii) the ‘whole* occupies all the 
parts through its segments. But neither of the alternatives can 
be defended logically. The entire ‘whole* which has a greater 
magnitude cannot occupy any one of the individual parts which 
has a smaller magnitude, because a substance of smaller magni¬ 
tude can never contain within itself another substance of a 
greater magnitude. Moreover, the claim that the entire ‘whole’ 
occupies each one of the individual parts leads to an absurdity : 
That the entire ‘whole* inheres in— i.e. is produced from or 
composed by—one single substance only, for each of the indivi¬ 
dual parts represents a single and distinct substance. 

What is the harm in admitting that the ‘whole’ is produced 
from one single substance or part only ? Uddyotakara points 
out that, in that case, one would have to accept as the cause 
of the ‘whole’ the same individual part as is said to be occupied 
by the entire ‘whole’ and thus, there would follow the absurdity 
of the ‘whole’ being produced always. Explaining further 
the point of Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra says that one who 
admits that a substance in the form of the ‘whole’ is produced 
from a conjunction of more than one substance in the form of 
the parts may very well claim that the group of those various 
substances in the form of the parts is the substratum and 
inherent cause of the ‘whole’ and the cause for a conjunction of 
the parts being not present always, the ‘whole’ too cannot be 
produced always. 

If, however, each of the individual parts—taken separately 
or singly—is considered to be the substratum and inherent 
cause of the entire ‘whole’, the conjunction of the different 
parts would no longer be a pre-condition for the production of 
the ‘whole’ and the ‘whole* may come into being always, for so 
long as an individual part representing the inherent cause of 
the ‘whole* (as also the only necessary condition) is there, the 
‘whole* too must be there. As a further objection from the 
standpoint of one who denies the reality of the ‘whole*, 
Uddyotakara lastly notes that if one admits the first alternative, 
one would not be able to explain logically the destruction of a 
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dyad {dvyatjuka) which is admitted to be a substance produced 
from two atoms, the inherent causes and their conjunction. 
A dyad cannot be said to be destroyed due to the destruction 
of the inherent cause, for its inherent causes are eternal. Nor 
can its destruction be said to be due to the disjunction of the 
component parts or the atoms. If it is admitted that the entire 
‘whole’ in the form of the dyad occupies each one of its 
constituent atoms separately—i.e. if it is concluded that each 
one of the two disjoined atoms is the substratum of the entire 
dyad, it is also to be accepted that each one of the two atoms 
singly constitutes the inherent cause of the dyad. Thus, the 
conjunction of the two atoms not being a pre-condition for 
the production of the dyad, it cannot be maintained that the 
disjunction of the two conjoined atoms leads to the destruction 
of the dyad. 

Pointing to the untenability of the second alternative—i.e. 
the ‘whole* occupies all the parts through its various segments 
—Vatsyayana says that the segments of the ‘whole’ are really 
nothing but the component parts themselves. The second 
alternative would have been justified only if it could have been 
shown that the segments of the ‘whole’ represent some constitu¬ 
ent elements of the ‘whole* other than the component parts 
themselves. This is, however, not possible and the second 
alternative, therefore, does not stand logically. 

Sutra iv. 2.9 : [Opponent’s view] [The ‘whole’ does not 
exist], also because the ‘whole’ is present neither within some¬ 
thing other than the parts. 

Bha^ya : [Opponent’s view] The expression “the ‘whole’ 
does not exist’’ follows [i.e. is to be added here from the 
previous sutra for completing the sense]. The ‘whole’ is present 
neither within something other than the parts, for it is not 
perceived [elsewhere] and also, there would follow the absurdity 
of [the ‘whole’] being eternal. 

Note It cannot also be argued that the ‘whole’ exists apart 
from its component parts, because the ‘whole* is never per¬ 
ceived within something other than the component parts. To 
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avoid all these difQculties, one upholding the reality of the 
‘whole’ may, as a last resort, claim : We admit the ‘whole’ to 
be ‘without any substratum’ {anadhara). To this, Vatsyayana 
objects that, in that case, the ‘whole’ would become an eternal 
entity, for whatever substance is without a substratum is 
eternal, as for instance, dkdia. 

Sutra iv. 2.10 : [Opponent’s view] Nor is the ‘whole’ [identical] 
with the parts. [That is, it also cannot be maintained that 
the ‘whole’ is both different from and identical with the parts.] 

Bhdfya: [Opponent’s view] The ‘whole’ cannot also be 
[admitted to be] a property (dharma) of the parts. Why ? 
Because, in the same way as shown previously, the relation of 
the ‘mere property’ {dharmamdtra •= avayavin or the ‘whole’) 
with the property-possessors (dharmin)—i.e. the parts—cannot 
be logically justified, and the argument—since the property 
[i.e. the ‘whole’] is never perceived apart from the property- 
possessors, the parts—equally applies here also [i.e. goes against 
the present contention also.] 

Note According to some, the ‘whole’ is only a property of the 
parts themselves and it is an entity neither absolutely different 
from nor absolutely identical with parts, for two entities either 
absolutely different from or absolutely identical with each 
other cannot be related as the property and the property- 
possessor. Thus, as against the opponent, one may argue 
that the ‘whole’ resides in the parts through ‘some sort of a 
relation of identity’ {kathancid-abheda-samhandha) and the 
reality of the ‘whole’ cannot be challenged. 

Explaining the answer to the above as given by the oppo¬ 
nent, Vatsyayana says that one admitting the ‘whole* to be a 
property of the parts would have to explain logically the resi¬ 
dence of the property or the ‘whole’ within the property- 
possessors or the parts. But it has been already shown (under 
sutra that the ‘whole* cannot be contained within the parts. 
Thus, a relation between the ‘whole* and the parts being 
inconceivable, the two cannot be characterised as the property 
and the property-possessor. Nor can it be said that the ‘whole’. 
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though a property of the parts exists apart from the parts, for, 
in the same way as under sutra 9, it can be refuted by pointing 
out that the ‘whole’ is never perceived apart from its parts. 

Vacaspati MiSra refers to some further objections.against 
the above view from the opponent’s standpoint. First, it 
cannot be said that the ‘whole’ is not only different from but 
also identical with the parts, because identity and* difference 
which imply respectively absence of difference and absence of 
identity are mutually opposed and cannot co-exist in the same 
substratum. Secondly, if the ‘whole’ and the parts are 
admitted to be absolutely identical, the ‘whole’ cannot be con¬ 
sidered a property of the parts, for the ‘relation of being the 
property and the property-possessor’ (dharma-dharmibhdva) 
cannot subsist between two entities absolutely identical with 
each other. 

Vi^vanatha explains the sutra in a plain and simple way. 
According to him, the opponent’s contention here is : It can 
neither be said that there is identity between the ‘whole’ and 
the parts, for no one considers a thread to be a piece of cloth 
or a pillar a house. Besides, the substratum-superstratum 
relation between the parts and the ‘whole also cannot be 
justified, if the two are considered identical. If the threads be 
nothing different from a piece of cloth, how can it be main¬ 
tained that a piece of cloth is contained within the threads ? 

Sutra iv. 2.11 : [Answer] The question [regarding the occu¬ 
pation of the parts by the ‘whole’ as has been raised above 
by the opponent], does not arise, because there being no 
difference within a single entity, the use of ‘words signifying 
difference' {bheda^abda) is not justified. 

Bhdfya : [Answer] The question—Is the entire ‘whole’ present 
within each of the individual parts ? Or, is it present there 
through a particular segment ?—is not logically possible. Why ? 
Because, there being no difference within a single entity, the 
use of words signifying difference is not justified. The word 
‘entire* {kftsna) signifies the total number of entities when 
there are many, and the word ‘segment* {ekadeia) signifies 
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any one of the entities when there are different ones. Thus [the 
use of] neither of these two words, namely, ‘entire’ and 
‘segment’—both of which refer to difference [i.e. are to be 
used in respect of entities only when there are different ones] 
can be justified in respect of a single entity due to [the fact 
that] there is no difference [within a single entity]. 

Note 4s against the Nyaya conclusion that the ‘whole’ actually 
resides, through the relation of inherence, within the parts 
which are its inherent causes, it has been asked by the opponent 
how does the ‘whole’ occupy each of the individual parts—in 
its entirety, or through some particular segment only ? In 
answer, Gautama says in the present sutra that the very 
question of the opponent is unjustified, because each ‘whole’ 
like the tree etc. is a single and separate entity. The question 
of the opponent is not at all possible in respect of any such 
single ‘whole’, because there is no difference within its own 
self. Difference can be spoken of only if there are more than 
one entity, and not in the case of a single one. Thus, the use 
of words like kxtsna and ekadeia which signify difference is not 
justified in the case of a single ‘whole’ and as such, the oppo¬ 
nent’s contention too remains unjustified. It may however be 
pointed out that a single ‘whole’ too is constituted by many 
individual parts, and the words kxtsna and ekade&a may even 
be employed in respect of a single ‘whole* to mean respectively 
the aggregate of all the individual parts and any one of the 
various individual parts. Still, the implication of Gautama’s 
answer here is that the opponent can never put forward the 
said question by considering the ‘whole’ a single entity. 

To sum up, each ‘whole*—as a single and separate entity— 
resides in its parts or the inherent causes through the relation 
of inherence. There is no question of ‘entirety’ or ‘segment’ 
in this regard. Thus, it is to be concluded that just like the 
universal of substance-hood (dravyatva) and jarness (ghatatva) 
which, reside, without being delimited, in a substance or a jar, 
through the relation of inherence, the ‘whole’ too resides, 
without being delimited, within the parts, through the relation 
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of inherence. Therefore, the reality of the ‘whole* cannot be 
denied on the ground that the ‘whole* can in no way be present 
within the parts. 

Bha$ya : [The argument—viz. the ‘whole*] cannot be present 
through its various segments, because there is no other part— 
is not a proper ground [for establishing the unreality of the 
‘whole’]. [And this is explained by Gautama as follows]; 

Sutra iv. 2.12 : [Answer continued] The argument that the 
‘whole’ cannot occupy the different individual parts through 
its various segments, because there is no other part of the 
‘whole* except the individual component parts themselves] is 
not a proper ground [for establishing the unreality of the 
‘whole’], because even if there existed some other parts, the 
’whole* would not have been [proved to be] present within the 
parts. 

Bhd^ya : [Answer continued] [As to the argument] ‘because 
there is no other part’, [Gautama replies as follows]. Even 
if there existed a segment in the form of some other part, one 
part would have been present within another part, but not the 
‘whole* [within the parts]. Thus, since the ‘whole* is not 
[proved to be] present within the parts in spite of the existence 
of some other part, the argument that the ‘whole* cannot 
occupy the different individual parts through its various 
segments, because there is no other part of the ‘whole* cannot 
be a proper ground [for denying the reality of the ‘whole*]. 

What, then, is the nature of the presence (vjftti) [of the 
whole within the parts] ? [Presence of the ‘whole* within the 
parts means] occurrence {prapti) that is, the ‘relation of being 
the substratum and the superstratum’ {diraya-airita^sambandha) 
between one substance [viz. the ‘whole’] and many substances 
[viz. the parts]. 

When, again, is there the substratum-superstratum relation ? 
The substratum {dSraya) [of a product] is the entity elsewhere 
from which that [product] cannot be logically said to come 
into being. In other words, a product or an effect is the super¬ 
stratum {dirita) and that particular substance within which 
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alone the product or the effect comes into being is the substra¬ 
tum {HSraya). A product {karya-dravya) never comes into being 
anywhere except within the substances which are its [material] 
causes {kdraif^a-dravya). [That is, the *whole* which is a product 
always comes into being within the parts which are its material 
causes. Thus, the *whole* represents the superstratum and the 
parts the substratum, and the substratum-superstratum relation 
between them is justified.] The reverse is the case with the 
substances that constitute the [material] causes. [That is, the 
parts which are the material causes of the ‘whole* do not come 
into being within the ‘whole*; they come into being elsewhere, 
namely, within their own component parts. Hence, the ‘whole’ 
cannot represent the substratum, nor the parts the super¬ 
stratum]. 

[Objection] How would it [be possible] in the case of eternal 
entities ? [Answer] It would be established [in such cases] on 
the basis of its observation in the case of non-eternal entities. 
[Objection explained] How would the substratum-superstratum 
relation be possible in the case of the eternal substances [which 
are not products and have no material cause] ? [Answer] On 
the basis of the observation of the substratum-superstratum 
relation in the case of the non-eternal substances and their 
qualities, such a relation is established also in the case of the 
eternal substances [i.e. though the eternal substances being 
partless cannot be said to be related through the substratum- 
superstratum relation in the ‘part-whole* manner, still, such a 
relation is possible between the eternal substances and their 
respective qualities]. 

Therefore, in respect of one striving for liberation, only the 
erroneous idea regarding the ‘whole’ is being prohibited, but 
[the reality of] the ‘whole* has not been denied ; just as, only 
the wrong deliberations in respect of colour etc. have been 
prohibited, but [the reality of] colour etc. themselves has not 
been denied. 

Note In the present sHitra, Gautama refutes the opponeot*s 
contention--already noted by Vfitsyfiyana under eutra S^that 
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the *whoIe* cannot be said to be present within the component 
parts even through its segments {ekade&a)^ because there is no 
other part of the ‘whole’ except the ‘component parts' (avayava) 
themselves. Thus, from the statement of the opponent it 
appears that, according to him, the ‘whole* could have been 
present within its own component parts through segments, if 
there would have existed some other part of the ‘whole’ besides 
the component parts themselves. As against this, Gautama 
points out that even if some different part of the ‘whole’ were 
admitted, the ‘whole’ could not have been present through it 
within the component parts, inasmuch as, in that case, that 
different part only—and not the ‘whole’ itself—would have 
occupied the component parts. In other words, according to 
the opponent’s line of argument, whether some different part of 
the ‘whole’ really exists or not, the ‘whole* can in no way be 
present within the component parts. Thus, the ground men¬ 
tioned by the opponent—^viz. the absence of some other part of 
the ‘whole’—does not constitute a proper ground. 

So far Gautama has only discussed and refuted the position 
of the opponent. He has not stated, however, whether in his 
own view the ‘whole’ is present within the parts or the parts 
within the ‘whole’ and what exactly is the nature of such 
presence Following Kapada who in the YaiSe$ikadarSana 
states all these clearly, Vatsyayana therefore adds that, accor¬ 
ding to Gautama also, the ‘whole’ is contained within the parts, 
that the ‘whole’ is the superstratum {dirita) and the parts the 
substratum {a§raya) and thus, the presence of the ‘whole’ within 
the parts means only the ‘substratum-superstratum relation* 
{diraydirita-sambandha) between the two. As Uddyotakara 
points out, such a relation, again, is nothing but the ‘relation 
of inherence* {samavdya-sambandha). How ? To say that the 
‘whole’ is contained within the parts is to presuppose that there 
must be some kind of relation between the two. This relation 
cannot be explained by the relation of conjunction, because the 
relation of conjunction can subsist only between two substances 
‘which remain intact even when separated from each other’ 
(yutasiddha). The ‘whole’ and the parts, however, can never exist 
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as separated or disjoined from each other, for the separation 
of the parts from the ‘whole’ simply implies the disappearance 
of the ‘whole’ itself. The relation between the ‘whole’ and the 
parts, therefore, is to be accepted as the relation of inherence 
(cf. Vaiie^ikasutra, vii. 2.13 and 26, and PraSastapada’s 
definition of samavQya : ayuiasiddhandm ddharyddhdra-bhutdnam 
etc.). Pha]nibhQ$ana points out in this connection that un¬ 
doubtedly, just like Kanada, Gautama too admits the relation 
of inherence. For Gautama too subscribes to the doctrine of 
drambha-vdda and upholding the theory of asatkdrya-vddar 
accepts the view that there is an absolute difference between the 
effect and its material cause. Besides, in Nydya-sutra iii. 1.38> 
Gautama himself uses the word samavdya in the sense of tho 
relation of inherence. 

It is to be noted that, regarding the reality or unreality 
of the ‘whole’, the Buddhists have critically upheld what 
Gautama has critically refuted here. Of them, the Sautrantika 
and the Vaibha^ika schools, belonging to the Hinayana sect, 
admit the reality of external objects which, they contend, arc 
nothing but mere aggregates of atoms and there is nothing in 
the form of a ‘whole’ over and above such an aggregate. In 
the second chapter (under Nydya-sutra ii. 1. 33-36), Vatsyayana 
has already refuted this contention and shown the grounds for 
accepting the ‘whole’ as a distinct entity, and in the following 
sutra s of the present section also Gautama takes up once again 
the same view for refutation. According to Vacaspati MiSra^ 
the opponent in the present section is represented by the 
Vijfianavadins who also do not admit anything in the form of a 
‘whole’ and moreover, deny the existence of atoms even and 
accept vijndna or consciousness as the only reality. Phai^i* 
bhfi^aqia, however, disagrees with Vacaspati on the ground that 
the following sUtra-s of Gautama and Vatsyayana’s discussions 
thereon do not confirm Vacaspati’s stand. 

In the second chapter, Uddyotakara has already criticised 
and refuted the various arguments of the Buddhists rejecting 
the reality of. the ‘whole’. Under the present sutra also, he 
refers to a further argument pf the Buddhists. If there be a 
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distinct entity in the form of the ‘whole*, they argue, it must 
have some colour of its own as distinct from that of the parts. 
Otherwise, there cannot be any visual perception of the alleged’ 
‘whole*, for no substance without colour is observed to be 
known visually. But the ‘whole’ is not observed to be charac¬ 
terised by any colour of its own as distinct from that of the 
"parts and hence, there is no ‘whole’ distinct from the parts. In 
answer, Uddyotakara says that since the ‘whole’ is undoubtedly 
visually perceived there is no denying the fact that the ‘whole’ 
too has some colour of its own ; but there is a cause-effect 
relation between the colour of the parts and the colour of the 
‘whole*, the former being the ‘non-inherent cause’ {asamavQyi^ 
karai}a) of the latter. 

Bha^ya : Even though already refuted [in NyHya-sutra ii. 1.34] 
by [the argument that] ‘everything will remain unperceived, if 
the existence of the ‘whole’ is denied [and an object is regarded 
to be a mere aggregate of atoms instead], the opponent further 
contends as follows— 

Sutra l.\Z : [Objection] The [visual] perception of an 
aggregate of atoms would be just like the [visual] perception of 
a mass of hairs by a person suffering from morbid vision 
{taimirika). 

Bha^ya : [Objection] Just as, a person suffering from morbid 
vision does not perceive each single hair, yet he does perceive a 
mass of hairs ; so also [even if] each single atom [constituting 
an aggregate] is not perceived, yet an aggregate of atoms is^ 
perceived [by a person with unimpaired vision]. And thus, what 
it [i.e. the perception of an object] reveals is nothing but a mere 
aggregate of atoms. 

Note Already in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1.34, Gautama has argued 
that if a distinct entity in the form of a ‘whole* is not admitted 
and every object is equated to a mere aggregate of atoms, no 
object would ever be perceived, because the atoms are imper¬ 
ceptible entities. In the present sutra, Gautama notes how the 
opponent may try to answer this charge with the help of a new 
illustration. A person suffering from morbid vision cannot see- 
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a single hair due to the weakness of his eyes and the thinness of 
the hair ; yet he has no difficulty in seeing a mass of hairs, that 
is, when a number of hairs is clustered together. In the same 
way, the opponent contends, we may not be able to perceive 
•one single atom ; still we may have the ability of perceiving an 
■aggregate of atoms, that is, when many atoms stand very close 
to one another. Thus, it follows that when we seem to perceive' 
an object we really perceive nothing but a particular aggregate 
of atoms and the question of admitting a distinct ‘whole’ does 
not arise. 

Sutra iv. 2. 14 : [Answer] The soundness (pafubhdva) or the 
•deficiency {mandabhava) of a sense-organ is [to be judged] 
only when it does not go beyond the range of its own specific 
•object, and the distinctness or the indistinctness of the cogni¬ 
tion of an object is due to such [soundness or deficiency of a 
'sense-organ]. And a sense-organ does never operate in respect 
of what is not its own specific object. 

Bha^ya : [Answer] The distinctness or the indistinctness of 
the cognitions of objects results from the soundness or the 
•deficiency of the sense-organs only with reference to their own 
specific objects. The visual sense-organ, though sound enough, 
never perceives smell which is not its own specific object, and, 
again, even if deficient, does not cease to operate in respect 
■of its own specific object. Some particular person suffering 
from morbid vision—as has been referred to [in the previous 
sutra ]—does not perceive a single hair which is a specific object 
for the visual sense-organ, and yet he does perceive a mass of 
fiairs. But both of them [i.e, a single hair as well as a mass of 
hairs] are perceived through the visual sense-organ by one who 
4s not suffering from morbid vision. The atoms, on the other 
hand, arc imperceptible, not of the nature of an object of a 
sense-organ and are never perceived by any sense-organ. [If 
it be claimed that] such atoms, when collected together, are 
perceived, there would follow the absurdity of a %nse-organ 
•operating in reflect of what is not its own specific object, for 
fa^ording to tl^ opponent] no other entity [in the form of a 
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*whole’] distinct from [the mere collection of] the atoms is- 
ever apprehended. [That is, in short, the opponent's explana* 
tion of the non-perception of a single atom and the perception 
of an aggregate of atoms on the analogy of the non-perception, 
of a single hair and the perception of a mass of hairs by a 
person suffering from morbid vision is not justified, because 
hair is intrinsically perceptible, while an atom is intrinsically 
imperceptible.] [Moreover, the opponent’s view is vitiated by 
contradiction.] Now, these atoms, when conjoined with one 
another, are perceived and hence, cease to be imperceptible 
[i.e. become perceptible]. But, again, the same atoms, when 
disjoined from one another, are not perceived and hence, do 
not constitute an object of a sense-organ [i.e. become imper¬ 
ceptible]. Thus, if the production of a distinct substance [i.e, 
a "whole’ over and above the parts] is not admitted, there 
would result a grave contradiction, as has been shown above. 
It would, therefore, be only logical to maintain that there is 
produced a distinct substance [in the form of a "whole’] which 
really constitutes the object of an apprehension [when one 
perceives anything like the jar etc.]. 

[Objection] If it be argued that just the "mere collectivity’ 
{sahcayamatra) is the object [of perception] ? [That is, to 
avoid the contradiction, it may be argued that even when the 
atoms are collected together, one does not perceive the atoms 
themselves ; what one perceives is just collectivity.] [Answer] 
No. Such a claim is illogical, because collectivity is really 
of the nature of conjunction and conjunction which is located 
in imperceptible substances is never perceived. To explain,, 
collectivity really means the mutual conjunction of many 
substances and conjunction is perceived only if it is located in 
perceptible substances ; if it is located in imperceptible subs¬ 
tances, it is not perceived. This is because one perceives 
conjunction in the form "this [substance] is conjoined with 
that [substance]’, [which presupposes also the perceptibility 
of the substances conjoined]. Therefore, it [i.e. the answer 
given by the opponent to the charge of contradiction] is 
illogical, [for the atoms being imperceptible entities their 
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•collectivity or mutual conjunction too must remain equally 
so]. 

[Nor can it be argued that an individual atom, though 
not really imperceptible, is not perceived due to the presence 
of some obstruction, like a jar shut off by a screen, for 
instance], because, the [admission of] some cause for the 
non-perception of an object in the form of an obstruction etc. 
is justified in the case of such an object only as is [observed, 
at least in a few occasions, to be] perceived by any of the 
sense-organs. [That is, a jar is not totally imperceptible, for 
•experience proves that it can generally be perceived with the 
eyes. Hence, if in some particular case, it remains unperceived, 
its non-perception may be explained to be due to an obstruc¬ 
tion. An atom, on the other hand, is totally imperceptible, 
for it is never perceived by anybody through any sense-organ. 
Hence, it is not logical to explain its non-perception to be due 
to an obstruction.] 

Therefore, the non-perception of the atoms is not due to 
any deficiency in the sense-organ, just as, the non-perception 
of smell and the like by the visual sense is not due to any 
deficiency in the sense-organ itself. [That is, smell is not 
perceived by the visual sense not because it is deficient but 
because smell lies outside its scope. In the same way, atoms 
are not perceived by any sense-organ, not because the sense- 
organ is deficient, but because atoms lie outside the range of 
all sense-organs, cf. also Nyaya-sutra ii. 1, 36] 

Note Phaijibhu§ana points out that, under the present sutra 
and also Nydya-sutra ii.1.36, Vatsyayana criticises, with similar 
arguments, the position of the Vaibha$ika Buddhists who 
upheld the theory of the aggregate of atoms. Some of the 
Buddhist philosophers subscribing to this theory, however, 
have finally contended that the atoms are always produced and 
destroyed as forming an aggregate—that is, as conjoined with 
one another and never separately. In other words, according 
to them, though an atom, being momentary, is produced and 
•destroyed every moment, it Is never produced and destroyed 
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in an isolated state having no conjunction with the other 
atoms. The perception of an individual or single atom, there¬ 
fore, is not possible at all, because an atom in its isolated 
or disjoined state has no existence whatsoever. Refuting it 
from his own Vijhanavada standpoint, Santarak^ ta says that, 
if it is admitted that only an aggregate of atoms—that is, 
a group of mutually conjoined atoms—is produced and is 
preceived as such in that form, the aggregate cannot be said 
to be partless (mratfisa) for each of the consituent atoms 
would stand for what may be called its parts. If, on the 
other hand, the aggregate is considered to be partless, it 
cannot be corporeal (murta) and if it is not corporeal, it cannot 
be perceptible either. In other words, it is to be admitted 
that the aggregate must be something composite (sdip^a) and 
corporeal. This, however, implies that the aggrgate cannot be 
identified with the atoms. Thus, being forced to admit, in 
the form of the aggregate, something which is composite, 
corporeal and not identical with the atoms, the opponent 
will have to go against his own conclusion that nothing over 
and above the atom exists. 

Sutra iv. 2.15: [Answer continued] Moreover, the said 
difficulty (prasafiga) relating to the ‘whole’ and the parts 
[viz. that the ‘whole’ cannot be present within the parts either 
entirely or through its segments, etc.] would continue till an 
‘absolute non-existence of all things’ (pralaya) [i.e. would 
ultimately lead to an absolute non-existence of all things]* 

BhQ^ya : [Answer continued] The non-existence [of the 
‘whole’] has been sought to be proved [by the opponent] on the 
ground of the unjustifiability of the presence of the ‘whole’ 
within the parts. But such non-existence may as well be made 
to apply to the case of the parts themselves, considering the 
parts in relation to their own component parts [in the same 
dilemmatic way as has been done in the case of the ‘whole’ and 
the parts] and [carried on further step by step], it would ulti¬ 
mately lead to an absolute non-existence of all things or it 
would come to an end on arriving at the atom which is partless. 
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[That is, all things would be either proved to be non-existent 
or reduced to mere atoms]. In both cases, there would remain 
nothing that may be said to constitute the object of perception, 
and due to the absence of the object of perception itself, there 
can be no perception either. But the unjustifiability of the 
presence [of the *whole* within the parts which is the ground of 
the opponent] is based on perception, and since it [ultimately 
leads to an absolute non-existence of all things or mere atoms 
and thereby] annihilates its own basis [i.e. negates the very 
possibility of perception], it can succeed only in annihilating its 
own self [i.e. it cannot prove the non-existence of the *whole*]. 

Note The opponent has argued that the ‘whole* does not 
exist because the ‘whole* cannot be logically said to be present 
within the parts either in its entirety or through its segments. 
As againts this, Gautama points out here that the argument of 
the opponent may equally be applied to the case of even the 
parts and it may be shown that, just like the ‘whole* the 
parts too are non-existent, which would ultimately establish 
the non-existence of all objects. Thus, if the opponent denies 
the reality of the ‘whole*, but admits the reality of the parts, 
one may ask, following the opponent’s own line of argument, 
wherein do these parts reside and in what manner ? On the 
assumption that a part resides in some other part, one may put 
a further question, namely, does a part reside in another part 
in its entirety or through its segment ? The opponent would be 
able to accede to neither of the alternatives and this would 
force him to accept the non-existence of the parts even. The 
opponent may however contend that, according to him, objects 
like the jar etc. are not composed of parts; they represent 
merely some aggregates of the atoms and nothing more. There¬ 
fore, the question of the residence of a part within another part 
does not concern him at all. Foreseeing such a rejoinder, 
Vatsyayana has referred to an alternative possibility, namely, 
that the opponent*s line of argument may also reduce finally^ 
all objects to mere atoms. 

Pointing to the untenability of both the alternatives. 
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Vatsyayana says that the acceptance of either leads to the 
annihilation of perception as such, for a perception is never 
possible in the absence of the object to be perceived. Thus, if 
finally no object in the world be really existent what would 
stand for the object to be perceived ? If, on the other hand> 
every object be really nothing but a mere aggregate of atoms, 
how can it be an object of perception, the atoms being entities 
intrinsically imperceptible ? Moreover, the annihilation of 
perception as such implies also the impossibility of the other 
forms of knowledge which are all basically dependent upon 
perception. Thus, there being a total absence of perception as 
well as all the other forms of knowledge, the opponent cannot 
at all put forward his alternatives : Does the 'whole' reside 
within the parts in its entirely or through its segments ? In 
other words, the contention of the opponent is self-destructive 
and hence, the unreality of the 'whole* cannot be established. 
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arsT ? cr?r i ar^nrf^fftsJT^- 

^ %^5R2TRr^T^!Tqq^f^2TTC!Tsrqf^?^ I 

5r%- 
'TWIui^nsST- 



WRT 'Tar: sTfirreirTcr: i jt 
STTfoTTf ^ STfcT^TRPTT^ I 



CHAPTER TWO 


arftrinfvlw: ( ) 

f^r 5fr: q’T^TP'ra’: ^ pr^FcHf^ 

^FRifh^T: j f% wTR^nr ? arf^ 5rT^ ^^^irf^isThTtir- 

■s ^ 4 O o 

sq^rfr I arqspl^JT, sr?n55rx?r i fJTT^^r^TTsr qr^rmer: i 

qr«f ^rs^rftTfJTsqffnT^tT i arcT i ^fk ?='T5i^?cft 

^s«n^cr: ^thTct, i 

qT«f sr?qTfrf ff f5r5fV4^ I i qrfir^ 

^^srT^f%ftnT>TFr sTf^ «r«iT ^raRfs^^rw, qrf?^ ?fetr«trt *t«tt 

l^^wTTfJTfcT I • • cfttart ffTT?5Rfaf ^nfer fqrfs^ I srf^ 

^ ^farrcTT: ^TTaRiar?^ Fr5Fcftc!T5>r: I 

O N C 

i^ar fJcsrPTirfr ^q?ft f^nrnn^j “f^ ^ 
?»Taj^^'T?rcr arr^^^Fra^IpnT" ^ sr^^r^csrrf "^fr^ sr% i 
qrarrf^ ?rt fa^M^ i 

^qsdq, 2T^ ^ ar^fd' I qr^ar?T ^?raRTt 

=BRr: I qr?Tf^?<Tb«i^^q.q¥J«^, JRT I 

qf^ qr^TM^: ?q^^JR^worR?«n5f 

e ^ 

!T PT^RT, ffRirT^ 5 >R??r: I 

aRRT*TW WaqTT I aryqsTr fk ^rFrT^iPTt qRTTPiRt 

^ ^ c\ 

•arfk; %JT sr^^szRr, ^^: ^rsrf^nrr 5«T?k ? 

?r ^ 'TT*rm^'ts?k ^rar^TT ^ i 5r irsr k ^Tarrcrr: M w o i ar: 
^??T^ trsTT I 
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fWT: ’TT’TTTO: I 

5T ^ ^ ?f^r JTfmcT 'TT^nTTif n??ii 

? JRT ?r^ f^rf^^nTRcPf sr?^ 

f^'snr; ^=3TT^ sir i sr^ 

qr^rm^r: cr Tumm i ?t arr^ ir^^, 

I qr^TTwat 

^ CN 

I arfq ^ ftra^irqfrr, srs# 

q firsqf^ i qr«r q fqsqfq ? q^nw- 

qj%q qqqqqtqrq q^qn^ft; qq^rar i 

^ ^ ■s 

qrort qqrql^^ fq^: ?qRwqTaR>: iinn 

qq«fr fqqqq: q¥fq: qTqpqfqqqqqqW qfa qraFft; qiwr 
STFqt^, cr^ qt ^faaTfq^qTqrqqra I arq q trqqriFq qr^M^f^T: 
?r trq qoorrq i ^ qqqt qqrq^^Rqra qq: ftrjq: qTqnqqrar: ^qra 

q qrfNa fqo^ q^q: prrq i qq f| qrqmq: 

I 

qqqqi^sffq w. i 

-s ^ 

q qrqqqqc^q qqqqtqt q fqcqfq iit^ii 

qr ^ q)qqq^: i qrm qffjqqr qfq q^T vqlTqqir q ^ r: i 

q qq snsqsqr.-q: qqqmqr qqrqt q q ^iqtsqffqqfq^ i qiftq qfq 
qq^ I m qqrqr arq^^Nr q qq^sq?^ ? q qlf qw^qf 
fqrqqqcqrq qqM q fqsq^q qqjaqq i qrq^qwifq qqmw 
^^qrqyqqqqr q i q^qra q^qm^’ qsq q fqsq^ i 

o ^ ^ « 

fqqqrq^ q^if?q q?^5q q q^^ i 
girqrqqt w q^ft q fq u q yq q ?n=q ^ ii?vii 

qfq q qTqrqt: qqtq q«sq^, q^ qr i apqt ^ qrqrn): 
^qfq qqrq ) qrq qtO fqqqrq qfq f^qrq^ qfq ^ qqrcqq>^ 
qrqmttqicq qtw^ ? 

q^»q^ qqqmtfqqqrq^ q ^qrfqwfqilr vqqwiq spfqr 
qqfq, arfqerrqq: ? q % qFJFq: sr^s^ qqrqqt n ms i. 
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srmwf ^ ^ i qw^rt: finr^rnr^ 

%wTfr ? 5 r ff TwnftsftcT 

5r%Mw: WTcT I 3Rr% 5rf%^i% 

qriTT^JTra-: WTf^ejrajJT i fqr*^ ^ sjmT^raV ^ 

'R*rmtfT% ? f% ^ 'R»TTor«rtsf2r; fqtn? ^ wjtii*? ? 

%cqTf I qf? sTPir: 'TTmWWT: fr^ ff ^ ^?T I 

?rf^ 5 nf^ 5 tr qT^TTW: ^ I 

^«TW 5 ^qrfe Jife !T srfirfcrcir^ ? f% ^«r>nT i ’^sTTTf?- 

Ht w ife gy ^ I JT^‘ HTsrsrPT^ cr^^nft^Tt fwrt 

5 ft 5 r'ftcnf 5 qif’T^ Pf ct^ ff 5 ?T*T«T^ cR^nPTRr ? fqr ? 
3 r%q!?^ ^ TO: I 


qr qp5r^cm»rT?r i 
JTT^qr ^?fnTt f4« Tq ^a ^ *Tf«i5JTT 

* o c 

^orfcT# ^F*TT?T I »nT5Tf*i?£nT: I ^Tfr^m^^qr t 

anrfq'Hiqw ^ qfof qr^rmFT =5rT?Ti^ i jt % 

cT^jff ?r^ i fsrPssi^r^ 

?zrT^, 2 i# 2 r 1 ^ wt^rmfirfiT q»«T cTiftfw^? ? q>«f ^ 

5r^ 2T?T STF^f ^ ?TTWTt JT ^ srT^iT?5RT% I 

^ I 4 y 5 r ?!g[qi H^ R^ qmm?fNPT ^ i 

-S «rivdy : y4 sn^q’^iT i q^jrroRft w. qj^nrysJT: i 

.m5 r^^Ri*Tr<sr ^fnicrmr i 


( =3m: ) qrRW tT%?r I 

aRWW?niT cRJiT qnffq^r^q^ : ?r § ( am: ) litti 
•«nrmRrr *t m ga q mm^ ra^q^aq^ i 
•I?r qjyg g g ^ar ^ ^f^^lftWK: liqil 
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^rrenf i rPm i 
sprarmrt ^ ii^ti 

^ ^35r<l««I^W*qT ?mT *T%: I 

§ s« TH g ^rn V iiy|| 





?TPi^«rnrriTf^ srTff^Trt^ftr^t (?) ^ ii^^ii 

.II^Vll 

JT^TT I 

3rf^r^5ld^ldV*T?jt II^KII 

^JT ^ c^^f^^W^TTcfV^nil I 
ITT^ST II 

3T?r: I 


3rTimn% q-: ii^\3ii 

qqwnEf ?Rft qrfer g^rmRiq fs^q^ i 
?f?T q?ft ^ ii^=;ii 

^fqtET ^sm: wtqifwqJTT: I 

>a 

^ ?rfs=5rdT sf^^^siaqroftrd ^ f?f: IIHN 


♦ 


* 


* 


l^q*5rT?n^q7tOTqf 
^T^qmr^ qj^nr iiy^ii 


sr?^qw*Frr FrTcr??^«Tmq?rF^: i 
areftsfr qrmwqp^s^srf^nmm iiyym 



^ 5rq^5nT I 


arqt %5Tf^5T iivkii 



qfiqriidT: 1 


«Ff«RTT q* 5 ff iq q^K^^i : iiv^n 

qqi>s o | T a r^ ^ f^^ratsar: tnwnRr: 1 
^ w Tpyfr ^H T fwii smw ^ from: iiy\sii 
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SrsFF^^ llVt;i| 

« 


♦ ♦ « 

si??rT?rwr 5 irf^aft iRfy^icr: 1 

si 1 tfj»Tqzi^RTT?r> 5r 5 listen 

>((><>* 

qr^TpnRfq- 5r«rT ?R«npT 5 ii!<yii 


4c 


* 


* 


airqtRJTTc^TRTffcST arJf^TRsr s^Rf^rsf^: | 

«r^: ^srfcT ? fii?i iT ugg r i feyiT lu^ii 

<TTFRT5RfW fMNR <TfwftRrT: I 


MTTORV^ r^r^r tT^?cT ^ IISCVSII 

ffsiRRc^TT (T^RT^r UKc:ll 


(qfssRTRrfffH:) 


dW rHRIW^Hl'TRdrSnTT'nnidH I 

<0 <0 ^ 

f^TNTc^ ?r^: ?«r^ STT^fT fk I 

^ ti rr fg 5 r ^« T R^fN i cid : i( w 11 


»RdT#Tt ?«RrRt ^R®r»rdT: fdRT: 

ev c^ 

cT^ dd »R? qi i ^vTTd nrf^^^T^R^S^TRT | 5Rtift 

I ?r«rT ? fdRn»r^if^Tf»r*rdT: 5«rwr wi^r 

o c^ 


%fk- • 

^ s 

srirmiT 1 

^rld^ I ^TRorfW ^irr fwl< qT>T « »T «TrrqyiT gf fdfiTTT- 

«FTTW ^1 JHT ^R#frr fTR dW clfJT | 

5 iR iTiPT TR gpTR 5rf5Pra% 5R^ni*rr^RrR«nj I 4 <f W^R r g« rr- 
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W s H 

f^nrnr; i ^nrkr^Twftrf^cR^TRT ^nni«iTRTO*r- 

ftra»T I <*icf)sfag) ^J T > rT <(Vrd I ^ ff ?f«ft»rTfw 

apft^ cWT ^ I ini|?rT » TTT?ri ^ fq ^Vr 

ti qma f) Pft'4ra i'TcT gr^ ^ I 

?wrt cR'M^HK'>»ii^<iiftsf?cr, cn^r^R^TffT^iifgTg; i ctftr 
I 3nft»ft ^ WRfwrnT|?nR^sft??TT:, ^sr^Trftr^- 
^3rr5ir: i chtt ^ Trmtrnr 1 %. 

fjR^^sRTrsRnr qT ^ o R T^re ^MpHUtf 

•••apT^W^' wrppf l ••- li5^'ffPTfrr»TrH?JT^SrrdiBrill 

H<KI««IkH^;i r!^ ^ m «TJT?Jr: li M 

• • f^n=^RJT: «TCT«i>rTir^ fgr^r:, 1 

»«q<P r yi Tgf ff^?5Tf? <R*Tr««ir^«f>l ??q7f? I -- 

^TTm^^rsmpnarpr ^tt ^mr srP^Pd 1 
snrprWr^ ff Jrrrfantsfer ii 11 

affnr ^^iiiHmi ? P^f><eRmqfH T ^? ar ^* i ^Mw rai rd^Ti T?Pq‘ csprr- 

^rTt5T5r---5rT«rf^sfer 1 % 1 PM5iHiP<«rfe% upt: i 


^TTEHTR: f%»nc*TPT ^TliptOT: MfcT^JRI^ i 

^ ^wqP^tHqt : II 11 

<0 

5T cTT^ 7T»TPj;JTmTW»R: 5|fd^^ I 
Pd<^ll^q>ijd?*IMcqmRPa^ ^^ II II 
gqi^d ' d l d^g r f|[ in%T5T «TOPW: I 
STpiT«rr5*T^ ?rtrmTc*TPFRRn?WT^II II 

^RT qwwR rgtsaff iri^ m ^r 

22 
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^ wr: i ?Rr «f ^rmw:, 

%%«rni\*Tt ^wfsrt ^ Ffrpi»R^ 

I —(irST) SPTt^ft «r: SITOTf^^ SPlir 5T 
JTfinrnf^r jt it st^ w ^ v^^ :, wm JHRirftfsnT i 

5f srflrwra% ^ siww T fiw^ si?iitr 
t ••• 

A 

?Tr%^5TTf*T Vlftpr: I 

^^rSRJTT^mW’ 5T il II 

5r5Er?mq^ ?:«r ^ %5r i 

*mr 5T ^sij?rf <r^ ^g;f i rg^d; ii U's® ii 
«r«nf7 ferfRxrf^ %% fi r gPd f ^<KM<*f i ^ - 

srftrRW ^ I ‘5^t«FqR*n^ t^n i d^^RW- 

?T«w; I ar?ftspT qT*rmgTTtrtp^s rfe r i nff?T *i iT 
^«T5rr? l•••fr3»^, *rf^ f^^rr: ? T»Trq w> ?rff ^ 

srf^wTarmrf grg qm ^ w T f^ i--- 

^fTar% ar^ ^a | HRma r R l^ » T MHN‘ai\j^HH4^WHI 7 { 

arf^ fTOTT 5% aim, cT^ sT iT^ %5iT^, fa fqqi ^iq r d I 

5?mTOmt^*TRT^ *T«IT ft?2Rarf%^; I 
a rf^N l^^Ml I ^aiH^ %W II H'S? II 

»R^5RnnT'5T5JT 'Tf^TTm?!^^ I H am ^T^- 

TCT'RST^cTTRre f^IFTSafir mm fjfWearf^W:, 

mi m iq t . >( R rdNff^siHi TO?ftirT!Tt mm i% in?!^ 

far^Rt 1R% l••• 

SRW irfe I 

^ MTRWfafSrR* *IR %SR5RNTT: II II 

«Tpim \f^ mm irto: i 

3PRf?R% arHr% ^ «ft?rftRrnR: ii ii 

^5RSM**ifq 5^WT^ arT |r ~ ^nij|ar*f i 

'Rcnft^fnfq ^M^aiRi ^ fi l II li 

'^5rtf W(^ % ftw n I 

n ipwRuift ^ irmm ^lOwi : ii u»s^ ii 
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N 

5r«TTpT ^rw: n U's^ ii 

tcrwTcT ?WT 5it i 

cR*TRf?RW: ^SW tl II 

^■wf^^iftir3r3rM«4i^sf7 ^ I 

?rWWfH«l»1l^dl: !T ^ ?R»ITW^ff*T«Tr II H'S'^ II 




WWRT^cinf?^ fT*WTf • • -ffSTlff 
^WT 'Tr<»r^dHr<M<m^f 3ffwf?T ?r siczrar 

5 ?T anwfd ?w »T|taiTW<i^1dM^»T I ^rrf^ 

*Wfsf«T^: I W5r ^ ?TFW IW 5% cli!{ W < T W» I 

cs • ^ 

?r«rT ff sTRTiirJTnift %;! ?rf^ ww f^^nwwwr i iwt arP>r^^ir 
swrwR %s[?fTr?iw9ni^ jt ^ ^«n swtor trw^nsr: 

f^:, ^'<TRW far^nfJTWWlrr I • • • 


?!rrlcTd I 3rf^?iTcrTf5ar^^>sfq- ftrer swmcr: i jw 

2T<T cw ?w ^¥*ww?*nnT, ?wr 7#crr5r?T: i ^ ^t^wrw- 
jw^rf^swWcT- • -crar ^fk fJTprwrfd^ MR*iif%^ W5 tw ^ 
iTTf«rezfrw^ 55SF5Tg1%P>r ^ Erf^r^sfr srfd^?ft 

^T ?8I^5TWl^d cWT ?rTff?Tf^: I 

^ ^«Rrwrr<w^^ 5WT ’BF^sfq w'^ifsiirT^ TTirrwsrwwr^mfT 

CS « S) 

^^TT Srfif^^T ¥q-<T??ftfw |cftT%T^?RRrT I 


3T«rTW^ sr% 

w^«T%^9rwR?n^ irw^ wwTftsrwmrr^ ^ 

3WTW^ fagfi r fd r^^|6|uw«7%5iT I 


?Mi5dd I 

M<T ? 


aRc^ 

?w ^sjRwfw^r^ ^rw 



? 2rr^«f5rTf^: ^rr ^ 


fm ^T^rwff?rt:, ^ ?rrwf%^ sR^dwr^ i 

awrfww f^«WT% «M4^«iwTgwm ' <iiKfdgWM^ » mrM 

?r«rTSW ^ 5 WT |d><if^irfd^^ I VlWSWTPr 
? 1?^ f | |H < M|rHMH I 4d¥T % l |dt: ^W?WrTSWW?«T 
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I % ?nTJT?crT5R?l^: f^RTW 

^^?f5rg* !T ^*T, ^w?rr arT^s^^ crt 

I 


5cif ^ IRT I 

3r>r?rt 5RT f% 5fW*Tir^ ii ii 

aw ?rRrRMcrRH^»TRW i 

fs^apn^r: ^Jprr: n u*?® n 
^nrpf iR ^7 cR?mfnftwTw i 

s ^ 

t^frr^nrwt g rr q r» < q i^^ i 4tMH€i^ ii ii 
a^HTW I ?R ^«T iT>f»rsrcq^fffipsq^ I 

|#?nr: %fwcT II n 

t ff W Jim ^ I 


15r^ 5rr% amm^: ii ii 

'n?RTT?JTcrnrt % ar^ i 

NnT7?ft»Rr^ wejrrftW-if-ff#: ii n 

m ?r%cr i 

II II 

qrarFPR ^m^nfsRHT I 

cf«TT f| 5r|^?r3iT JT^ It ii 

craTOcftsPT wfH: I 

f?^ 4fcl4tf^ T^ 5 fTplR W?Pr»T II H'?\9 i» 

*rr snirnw: li^rar: i 

awRfarspRr^ w ^ermwr ii H'i'? m 
af^' ^Tw4«?arf?«i?nT I 

ITSFPJ^f^T^' iR^W^fT: II ^ec;e II 

a |q ?^d<iF^^^? r ar^ jtF^ i 

sm> dw 5T II II 

anRRRTfW^T^ ^ I 

« 

w JTR «i%^: «n:iTrwiw«?r ?r% ii ii 


« r 4HT4>« T i T, w fiPRs^ I ( ^ yi^yf y m^ T f^drw Htifir r a r: 
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i * ^ llTTf?! i 5r«rT 5 tt2R^jtr- 

^€RTfesrf%cT^i'nt f^rairpR^rrw i ^ f^^»r- 

^ 'rOTpr^Tt sr ^g gpr^ ^ gfMgf crmri 

5T^ %fBRT|: 7T?7t ?f5T I ^TP^TT qW f^cif 

^ iPT5Fcn?ifq^ I ffTTrTT?^ 5 I 5r#?rft*Tq- qerar^sPr 

7Twn»f)%f^: qfTsrTf^^^T irf^ fr fhct cRT 

fNrT^rnf^qj^rmq^ snrqt qr ^qnr, arsT^ic^r^ i crm 

orqrpqr^isft iTEiTqcff qTqTq ^^q qpTT qT ^rrqq n r ^^ qf^ ?qTc(5rqT 

qqqt q ?qTcT I srqt^ 

^ 

Sf qqr cT?qq qTJTTW^- 

qmRTfqq^srroKqq qr i t^qqTqpqfqqqifqqrqT^ qf 
qfrqnrfqftqqr: q^morq l•••3^q: smt q ^qrq i s r ^ i^^q 
^^wrfqq^rqqr fqwq^^q ^fmRcqrq qfsqrrfqqtqcq q 
MTCfflRr I 

qqqRpnpq?! srif qqqj^qqrq^qrqqffsqrf^fq^qT^ qrqrqf 
q q^ qi?<qq qqfqirfq qTqprqTq%45qfqcqTq%qi?q q 

■^[^q I qqr q fq^qqpff qr^iftsT qrqr Tq r f qy f^q :, q?^- 
^q^Tcqfq^sFFq: 5qfrq5rcqq> q ^qrq i ^qqiTwq qq qWr^qftqqr 

fq^qjsqqr^: I qqiq fqqqiqqqqfqrf^ tqq Wffq: qfrqrrq- 

%q)^ ^qrq, q qTqqq?qfq% I 

d^d q q*q^ I qqr ^ fqrqqqcqrfBqq^qr’Jjqt qTqiqq> 
q ^sqf q tqiqr: qqftfq qffq; qf^qrrqJlq q ?!nq, 
qq^q-qfTqRqqwrqqqt qrqiqqrq^ qiq 

c\ ^ 

sp^ ? arqmcqfq q^qrqq sjEqhftqrqq^ 
qffr: qftqRq ^qrq qff fq*qqmqnTfq ^qrq i qq^ «TOm- 
qMmqVqTqfq ^?«Rq ?Tfq I qt %q qTqprqrqfq q mm i 
qq^fq" srqq) q ^qrfN’TTriqqrqcqqqqr: i 

t q r^q I qqr q ^qRf T ^ q ta q^ ^i^q iqT qqiyq i' fq f na qTEq i 
4>wt»qq<^4qfic i, qq q q qqqiqfqrr?Pifq ^Hiqf<«!nsqq 
qiqqqwq, i^qq*j|qt qwfq qffq* qf^qr^w q qrqqqcq 
“qfqwrfq I 
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'RJTT^fcftsfer, cT^pff cnft^^r^RT I ST ^mcTT ^ q^M ttfIw 
I qTPf4?RW^s??ft% 

^TTc^rrfqd ^ i sr 

qtqfq^^f qfcTf^Hdq, sRqr^nqsRT^R i • • • 
cT^ ?r#^RisTt RRcftsar^ qrRfr# «fNrWJT, 

^ RWdT 5r ^Tf«4f^ I anrRRfq 

^anrq^ qtqfqq ^qrf^^RR^iRmfq ^qraNr^rf^cq^ t 

iT dc 4^ %5r I cT^rf^T35Wfd I %ar5f 

qirfqw ff r a pT aRq ^ q trK RR, STTRt Mq ^ 4df^fg-^ ^ dd I cT^Td 
?R«rRRr RTR qrRf^ qWR d?r 

qtqfqaf cR dRqg T cq t Pd^qf ?rwR5fV^ qtfR^’ fq»nTTirw>qFnfm 
^ VqqRr 5?*Rr I 


3i^cr«TR#4?^ m qfrwftiar^ i 

fdr f%5tTT 5rTfT5JRlRTO?r: II II 


TTNTRT ^ *RT I 

54srfdirT«^^ cRrm u ii 

SKI^dlUHc^d *TT’sWlf?I5:^^ ^ I 

qTrR?>dq>Tinjq5iiw ii n 

#afqiTRT ?r qqqt i 

« o 


qspTfHRfWcftS^qi^TO^sfq ST il II 



ftTRssiqd ii n 


ar^ irq cnpftqR: sr^: qrinqq: i dsrRWR- 

qr^q^rmt jjRfq q%^idiJi4r«i^* Trfrofw i qfq qr^pRwar *t % 
JJT: ^TPRqcqSR^iT 5PPT^sa|;iTt snrfWraRTqR^T^iT I SPTTfq 
sr#?R?aR^ ? irqrrfq f^qif^ar sRRqqTT^nT^qicfwm I m ?r?r 
sn^mpfR dfqar qTqTyr eq' y ra r w r fd i anrRTf^jRT^sTt mvoi^ ? 
i^aprPr f^rq^nTpqsrrfTcqftreR |dt: i jt ifF d: 

^4ffefe*Rr4^44^d^ wt|f% 1 ;n4hr f^rqriRTRRR- 
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arsr i anm ff 

^ 5 rf d »n fe gr i TWf wn wi^r i 

cFin? ir%^ qfTfJTfef c 44T «IWirMd*lM«T tTd^Rfir^dld^- 
^ i r44»^ IRT f^RT cRT 4r«T*R«F«rr I life TTiTifR^«raT 

^ ygHJ iir fdTtq : f^: 5 'P^pt 1 qcrnr#^ 

I ^ ^TTftr^dT |?ft: I cRTT ^ 
qr^ MT^ I^TiT i gWT ^Tff^: ^TRff: TfWTof %cir- 

1 aRr^rr *P«r sr^ ^rifcr 1 *rafT fipnrnr^ 

fffcBCTrfe uH?y^< r»R g f f% arn d^ 1 ^r ^Rre^sarfsrt- 

d\rW«llRj7aR?f *RK 


m.H|q^4r464cftrd I e r g^S r^ fa»ai l ^ l ^ai4 g ir^dinSd4 f Rd l ^ 
«n4rt ^idim r fe^s r fdWff T 1 •••!(?[ dR^g4 

q<*4 i m5Rrd4*i I 5R%^ ftreiT' • jnftr^siii;jTnmR- 

siRfr^ ^rra^ft I 5:1 


CHAPTER THREE 


55in[lRI?inM 
nwr^r^i^ iri?i?^ii 
a r fl5qc^ ;T fsTWc^r^^ IR|?I?^II 
cR*T f^r^ im^i^ii 

wrnhTR: im?i^n 

3rf?R^T ^ faNm: srf^RHnTTBr: iivi^mi 
arf^OT iivi?ns<ii 

^I«wW5rf5«r: IIYI^I^II 

ar^ «rFft ^ sa#r?*rc^ ii\9I?iyii 

«H TqpT q^4 yi; ^«TSTt «tt^: ii\9I?i^m 

arcft fi PTc V gR^ ii\3i?i?ou 

V 

mP<RU 1W H l|\9l?l^o|| 


^1 ST R^wtsor^r^TT^ 

wwn| I a pam ^ f^ R ^Hii TT facq qf^stRiQ e iKt ^: sRTBmmt 
arr^ ^ \ f«fT*nTW 5 qRmaft- 

ftTTn i sgT ^ Tsi R^^i i jmt i aflssw «w stf^- 

<Tg qRHH<l^W T ^ld I ?r 

*r: i *t?ww 5np>SWVsf^ ?f 

snWFRf 1% I 
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^mwiT I ar a PT q f%<Tr»T^ H^^ [ g t ig^ srszrmm^t3R^5T ^fs?zr- 
I 

tiiwnj I »RnTpr anf— 

I 3 n4? ig i *4rti 4<{ H ^q?%: uvRi^gti 
I URHqftI: I ? af | «M^wfd^^ | d I 

?nnf^ i sirfcrw^ ^naiw:, 

gam I arm^mr^mrcaf WT iivi^i^eii 

I 3r4crw«i% q T < Trq ft T ?? r 4?^qn^rqw ff 4<i^r4 siwsm i 

^pni I 

•WISW^ I SRTf^ fqf^ <f;| -. (qn^< : | arf^fr^ 

^ a rg nT pr q ^ g ^q f ^ i 5r^ qi i qas q ^ ^nrer r^ r, 

;rnjft:, ar ^ n l^ m l anro M - < iT i qr aigd4f^r<W ^qi *<l^ : I 

^srn^r m^swqrR’ ^ ^vm: i ^€t ^ ^ 

'TT^mfrf^ I • • • 

api a r?irgr^?rir^T ^ H7f r ^gT q n ^ fi w g: i ^TMTTwm- 

^tswT ^ I qJFmr ? 4»i4q> Rg nig ? 4> : qftJTFnrc- 

^JTT^ I I ^rm^'tsorsFra'* crf^er i 

?TR»Tqrsr%^?Tcf I rar^rsrf^’drmiifqWcsf 4i+i^i«Hi3|^ir?rcr i 

\ ^J^iTcTt ^ ?re«rr?PrTT^T2RnRqsTgr: iivri^^ii 
^nwro^ I qr<r^?rT?rt f| ^ 

^fT*nw5rfj??5’T‘m^ i *Rr ?r^ ^ff«TR ?ftsgnFRr%^: i qrf<*i««arT- 
^^rm:, ^ i 

^tam^ I ^qfq^iwimoTWTt f# i 

OTTO%*TF[*fhT^ ^irriN’ ^^«inq4r 
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I ^ df4Wi4*r«fl' I 

WIT aiRR^ I 

w WTT ^[Rnnrt w?wi>T'mT^!r^?n5cnr arahinT i 

? fgrm^S?TcrT M4lfT-4 ^Tcft I g r «a|4^ 4 <^ 

"w ^^ft^TT^ffT, fMa |f4 ? arr ^ 5ij^ffrWT«mPT ^ err ^^ TTR ^T 
WnTftR; I ;3 tK I ^T^fWTW: srPcT^fWI^ 

ar^Ernrart jt i araww jttw 

ancTtcfy^ wPT fa y^F^ wr^r fiRnufarct i f%^- 

seTcRsraTff^r ^nft Hi<rMl^fd^i4f»Mii Trq WT^rrm^nFfr- 

?^wfsr%w ^ I 

irfcTwr ^ HWFTtw#:, qTWij;JTt wnrJR^fw^ 

|f^:— 

I a|K4f«m%'TflWrM!T^m^’T'T^?^lsrnTTO: IIVRRKII 
I 5TW 

TTF c ^TT r ^^ft I m WT3r?«rr i wrnRwrrirr wft 
I df* rT 45ir g ^q>CT pTTaRWI^5r I 
fWrw ^ r4^N>B »T R| r P T? f'i T g a i erw^ srar w^ffr 
^ I 

3R^«nJTt ^ SRUTeRTT^T g^ l ^iq^MIHMVgm^ TfrwmgRT 
JT^?^ wrf®rw, W T ? rT ft nTqr caf 
wrr^fEafWcT I 


SRRcIWWIWTlT^ 

^WbwraR^ w m ^ ^rrfjRgT ^ i 'nwj9r?ir»rr 

fnwij *Pnrw^inT ?4(»iwr i • • • 

* Ik * 

ti ‘w^orf’ »?fn|cfRr i 

*n%5T ^^mv% y# »T w^ y ^ qft m4« PT % ^wd^wrt «w- 
inf^ fjTftr fiwTWT' ?r4i^^5[^*mN|?TOir ^f w Kgy ^ fa»»4ii ’ < T 
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^fJnrtrRnr^JTt arf^rf^t ^ 

fitw^^*Trw?nftiT3r^7^: y T' ^ q n qr r^ y r i i 

5ttrmm*TF^ ^nr^r: i ^utt «|f«rs^^«P^<f5rHM«i?TT?rmfq- ^rfm^rr- 
5Tm#^^ ^»nmff^fRft=*nT f^nr: 1 

srf^«T^: qT^rm^sff^nss^ EnrfowTOrRRf^ arrciTR^mwnfJRr 

«d 

I 

cRt: p: siTpiTJTt «fk?T?T^r »T|95n;ftrffwr?Tfcrt ?T^f?jprrr^%- 

5r5ErT^iT^«T^^?nT>w 'nwm fnff^rqrft Nt 'RFTT^iftwY 
ffjwrf^sppjrtir iTfPT ET^^mfr gj^f^q- R fer ^rcT I ?T?^T 
TORT^mr: <rc*TT^^BR%^ ir^nr ?fr%?rfMu^5r: 

'T>^*mRr?crc5f« I cr?!Rrt »TTf«rihR: qT»TI W > » T | R fi T^ 

ff |p fMrdc&^ I tR^RTT g[;RqJTf^- 

*rft#iftnftT: %^fR??rfwcrRR r 

^ ^ *T^ r< ifiw i r^s^H » ng r R tsj^rjrtsnrwr: 

7l1WTTWTW?rfi^> »T ^a «iR < T I ' <m ^ I cffW?R5#^!Rn?5f 

PT?rnT5 ^y< rr ^« T ? T ffr^d<j,c r m g srsTRnf f ar f iTg ^ 1 w n 

srrPiRt 

fr feR T fcTR irmrT ^R ^fe r - 

Piy i mR ^ |Wg4M14i!l«Rf ^ rif Or fHR T fd IJdlf? W 

y g f^ T ^ Rg ili r Rl : ^RtsPR^fcT I 


11 Tf^iw »r Rt^q f 4gK4»T<qi*f 1 d^r^f^sR, anr 
#fd I dd iTg^ fefdSf fd?!TTrf^ R I fddRRTTflfT- 
qTTd^dTRg 'TTddgtW I aridR I d^TT ^df^T fs^d 

f!?dd^?d R I dTdrJTddig, dd 'TTfRrR^dd I 3rP!W f 

I • • ’^Iddld dgapJTROTdd^ I • • ■arfddf d^fdddPr 

dddrqf^RmsTdddtfd 1 ddRTdfed^¥dtd«Rrr Trm^p^d d|R- 
derr 1 direst q ^ raga ii ^dddrrfdderfr ^Rddfdddqdd dgrd 
dHR d qrdfd I fS d gf ddg f :g [ gdR5d qrRgs^ fiTTddgrdIfJtd 
^^g^^TKd^ , d d|Rd I d H MdW9dRidS(dd41 dddld I STddiR 
^dfia i d^ f ^ d R : f^«RK*- d q i! ddd d rdrd ddd l dR^gTdm gd^V 

rM q i i 4Mddq)d i »g f t dT fir^% dgwnTd^, d dfmg^drfd ddR- 
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I fs?4W^2rra> "^ciTfif^qf^: • • • 

* >lt « 

fi l ?> a w4i<«w^ II 31?^ ^T SRirr:, 5^TsnTfMhR!?fr^ I 

faFmrTT^Rff^ pT^iia St s q U'ilTf r f^ R fe nT c ai^rg srfersaaT%«R!^ 
•^r^?rr 3rf*F?r«n?fwarfe|;5r^: i araiTf*TarT?tJTt ar^Tf^^arw^fewi^wi- 
y % »rgr fa? i 4? ar ^» T rqfi( ^ i sTc^raraarrarf^a^'^jT »r>: 

•^apf^^TR ^er l 5ran^f%fWpTt aftto 
f%arorf?^ 'TTarpr'T aT^e*nR:il ^r«irJif*r^«wr4i5 fMar- 
^«r: si ^ t uR f^areriftsaf f^eroftsiifiifrT ng T ar b ar wr ^ ig^ ii ^RniM T ^ 

^ TT^oft W t^arrarfirf?! STcgf^mat ^ ^Sf?!TT fMm: I afft 

zftfanTt aftarsrre ^(Pfm srcaTarsana[%: STcirfiTSrT^f ^ 
? 5r?r: f^r wnr ? #ai' i amr *t aftararr^ 
j^STcarar: wsim^, ar^aif^i^tt ^ si^afftTOTaTaT, aiBr ^|;t fiTon 
W I cT^fT^iifaTfw^TiTfcT^ *ft^ sf aftarsTT^ ^aifcT STgarar si rr ^ ^r 
SRarf^RTR m arfarfRf % I 

srarF r aT ra r^^ rK arar qi^arm Sl?ararwrwf^: ^ 

% ? ar I ^ R1 ga =ar!^ ^ I f5nRT?aT%’saFaTMaTtT: R^qaft ^ 

5RWr?r, ar i sraft^ sr?hif5nn?T i ar^rr awRarart^rrstart ^ 

cRaftarTarf%»Tr clRRa^l?a5iif!|^ q;^ 

irranrsarraffW:, fT^tarm TWTRrfefcarf^ I 


fVT'^Tai^ 

%aT Tftraft aRTf^e^ fancT ^T^naRTTar^f ?an^ I qaHWiPr 

q^^pqtjainni iT fsr^^ farTTasw W q?T 4 a i T qiff I apT faf:- 

6 

iniTparqiT tiff i vnf ^ apgiisrfJr {rsarRrranq^^aRr sn^ 

^ fafarer fa^m ’qrf^^an %fir i. 

3PR d||^IY t r< aT mclRd«l farf%^ f^STRf q P< aT P »T <!IT T^a=ir W Ta; 

4i^dqr<m q i? tn :^ i rgR r i i . 
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^ ^sjf ? srjw*F q?r ^rRmrmw i 

srww%?r: I ^ ^ *t^:, gsir^ =5rr^t 5r% 

?T5farwrf«T ^Roiwid I 3r«T«rr f[TfT?r^T^ ^r^sRnrf^- 
ftruRR^q^: 1.5T ^ arfr ^nwrr:, ^f^Jniwwj^JTurr 

sHTuirmR^f I Jf f| ^sTt JTfT?tr:, 

I ^raPr ^ ^ rr^aisiJI^Ti wr<*TIu|i:, pTWr^T- 
5arr^ 5R?i^^cTmr«rrPr «f5r4ria^i«JTR«R3TJ% i ^f^rr 

? TTmW^ ^ | ^TcT fcft ? 

I ^^jS: qypfgszTR y ^ c ^ Pf q i TI^ ^ 

3r?«WT qrmiJjPpr^ ^t^rsT^rPr ^- 

^T^r^RrTrf?r^rr?Ti?T5rTrf?^r4fT?ri^r^^ i. 

ff^R> wm^i, trPT ff JTfe ^|f«r: 

«rJRlftScqRTirT?T I 5r«Tr ^5TTT^^4'TTl3TTT5m^'^ cR^TiTvr?:^- 

snrjf: I m iPr Purt:, 'TT^rmfWq- tr^«T?T 

^ I |T5r34ts4 q-«ft Mnrt ^ ^TcRsir: ? t *r«rr ^rsw^m- 

pTJm^: 'R^rm f^«rRJTfcr cr^rr^R^^^rwR^: f4«rTHr?r» 

^ ? fegftr<R> 4-r» ' is 5T, fs^.??4t: i 

i arT3raf^*ts- 

i ar^r^sm ^^RqrPr^tsfERnrfwiTcf- 

Pt^RTT^ I •«il4^ei^*l f^^frUTRs^rA ^TcT^rnR^ pRRTRI^^ 

I cr«rr ^ fs?4Hw474rr:, ^T^rf^JTRwr: i. 


^TS R I PI ^ 

^ ( =qfi^) f^, pT?JTrpT?W 4 W I PRT: 
arPTw: frpT^: I TPnftc^ Prw^fw ^sq^Prsirfd^^ ’qrrrfeqf^Pf 
d^l^HafiPr I 


«nniR^ 

(pjMmvimJ q<*< i »^f4Hi4 i 4 T: qMrr: ^ Pp srtmmT ? 
I 3nrqftmwR?r«f wf%4 PnqRf qf^R^RdwiMw 
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^srRHT, ^TW: fT <R»n^: I 

STcT vr^ f^:, 5^ I 

anrnf 5T g[f^ yr qqFw fqn^ g Tgn «??ra<i- 

TfTTTm^q- ?ft%sgt ft ? ^ 5n O ^:, irv?r ^ q^^rMf^Ri i 

' « 

m ?ftsfq 5r iwfcT, 3R[^RrRrT?r:|j5rT^ ? q# 5r|f^f«rT i dcr^qm- 
sRnrfsRnrlcft: ¥ ( i arfer 5rnR*f 


qTJTrT: I 

c 

^ ^ 5TrT«Tqr:, WRWTqt5% qrrto ?TcRft^qf^: 

^^THT, ar^srnWmr^ i arf^nTrfsfi?? ^ sri^, arrgpr finRiiq f iitr q- 

JTf^nJiiiriMr^IrTq^ qr rqgfeq ^? m^^- 

I qjpTa^’Tq sRqt, ’Tf^rqfwT^Rqr^ q^?rcr i w 

^OTT^rqr^Fq ^TTTMRrc^ srfcTfer% gT^qT^? qTqrr>r«n? i T yq^ m erq 

« ^ N 

fpqqrMr f^raw i 5J®r^|fVTTR«T5T % grw 


qfq ?qfq«nT: i qrarf^ fw^mr^cr ifcr ^q^fq?^^, 
qrgjfq^q^fwDKr^, qrqrfqq q^qfqfrfq q^psj qj^r^r i q ^ 
qrrq^sqq^n, qqr qqr q»T?:qqqqiqi|^q ?r«rr 5fqT q^qqftqm- 
-mTcr^^>T5rwTr^ i q ^ qfer gjqr q iTqT^r q qgR gq q^g q qq ffh :, 
TfsFTcTTcTqrfqqrqq^^ qqqTT^qqrcqqr^ i cr^ fj^qrrfesnsJrw 
qrrqwqrjrr qfq^ i 


%qRt q %?!nf: I 

qftf^cRqmr% q^ 


Rq 

l••• 


arqqfqq^: i qrq m qnrqq, q qn^fqqqfqqrq:. 

fe qT^qrq rfq ^ q TSt q qqtfqqM q?qqqqqTqrq: qrqmfTOT^nq i 

« s « ^ 

q q ^pjqtPqqq^qrJjqT qrftqq firenr:, qrfqq^qrfMrqrq i qqrfq 
^ q i fqfqqq^ R gd 1^: | i^qf»%q qqfqqqi^^fpW: 
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fT?^fRT I 



5R ^ 2 rm?nffRr*T: i 

JT«rr flia f V^ gsi H I FTT rt r Trq »Tg3r ?m 

o ^ v» ^ s> 

I ^nckfJT 

%w ? mtu{ I 5T«nf«r ^ f^nffrfe: i 
^' (h^ an 

ciia«fwnHnPr ^ anf^^n^rn l••• 

3ranR»fiq«ir«rairH<ii' ifnRft?in^ ^g gr^ ^n Tfir H i l•••n^- 

nr^: n«it: n f ?pTinR ^ T 

^f>rnRw?%^ ^^'TiP^f^nr^ nfn 

^R5RRt^nq%;, n 5 ^JiftfwcTR- 

^arnrm, 5RhT«ni?^ nnn: i cr nr^TTfRTnt nRnrn^nfn, 
sRcswR I cT^ 5?r^3TR?nnpaFaTn ^vr^nra^^Tmwn fw- 

^ wr?RrRTn^TnT 7 rfnT- 

r: nrnJT ^RkrRTnRTJi^. 

* * ♦ 

( ?lw:swR«m) aR%n ttsrjt qTnmt: aR^iRnmaRn 

M<*< |qT fl :g;i «i' ^an ^ ? airrsn ^q^>ft nm ? 
arniaft: n^n: ^Rnr^fn: n| ar ^nqn^n: ? 

sfTRcmlnq^n^ ^fk apt f^'ta: ? 

am n n qa ^ ^ n : ? ntsf^ nr^ma: 1 n w5ifsnsr?T: nntnt sarmin, 
^Rj|RanmR>mm n^r^R, aRrmrm^TRRn^^ <TTnTwa n^- 

mFTfaan: I qa5%n 

fd ’ < ^ imiP r wiRft^T ^n'TtRnrnnim^ 
ntnRR n ncTsrfne^: 1 


^3®?NpiT 

an «Tfir^ *rafR^ ’win 1 am nfi 

rdmamr «jF«RtRRiftaFRRr 1 
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I ^rr^br 

o 

vi<®iHiiHMjci I »T fii4> ^ <HmHnr gT « ri ^’^tqd arif ^rr 

i ^ fSTc^TT yr gni ’TT Tr rfqyRr i • • • 

7T»Tr»ft snrmriTW:, swwi^riiRjri^ ifi T f qr R R, 

cT^PTRTS^ ni 7f f^ l ^H | i T *IH^mD TTarR 1 ^ ^ 
*FRsfaT?r*rT ?rRJR?%5T cTcrf^:, «PR^ 5r*JI«ll«ll«n?f I 

qrTTrr3Tc%5T I ^ m: i 

ff ^ ?r q:?r Twrr:, *i^f3TTftfer t?r i 5Rr^: ?n^- 

ffre: l 

^ ^ »rcf?%JT 

cv ^ 

5rer>ifJT srfir^cf^^ir ^ i ^TRiRc^siTr^s- 

frsTF^TRT: IcT I spts^- 

#cr ? «rrV =^cr*rfr% ?rmsrr?nR^ ^r^rfsr- 

r^d^^ ^l OM ^ H-V T i a I 5R crff ^TRUenwrr^f^ "ErCT^ ^T^sr- 
»T ^ r ?f q ^ ^ ^mfifq^^ T dM gFlT R I JT f«TT, cT^ f^^THTRi; I • • • 

JR m^RTcT, JT % WRJRRJRTJPT- 

^%JT ^ ? fTfftSpr ^RsrWRR I srpT ^ 

^I<wiJldlfJT »Tf^ r< JTTW 5 lf^grgRfgftJR gR T fJ T JFTJfJTgrJTSnft^^TTPr, 
JT % ^nncwR 5Erm5rR^, ^■nT^4< fr*T^inT5pR»iWR 
i 4)Jii^^R JT d 1 (m«m <»KdR , airor^ 
iRTR fg ? • • •’?rr?|cRcf sr% 

y^ <H T R^ SRftWJpRT^, 3RRT ?r ^R ?«TW: I ?RITR ^ 

JT 5 cRSPRT ffw I 

PtwIr I cPTF ^ «R^wn^^arR*rrw: v 
!T ^ ^^r^iTgrJRfjRnr, ?r% 

srrKnr i arsfzitarwrc^, ^rr ddPic4drMi ai^Rt^mr- • • 


I 3R?R- 





r: I 



CHAPTER FOUR 


ff ^rf ?iY?rTsr^5T*rT i 

f^fMnrr^e^^irsT jfVwr^jrt ii ii 

^ ^TT^ ?rr5TT?5f 'TT^m: I 

?;rw^Tf7 ?rfe rninT^ ii n 

JT s^T^^Rtsf^cT I 

JT ^ sTR-sTcrr cffir ?f«ri^ ii ?^V9 u 

?rrfrcTr i 

q- ^ f^T#tRfVT?rc^t?rflIR?nR5r: 11 ?«c; M 

?nT^> ff ^p:«rr??r ^r^err ^ =^ ?r^t i 

*9 

^R'TFR^’R STRlftrTqf^RR^; |( 11 

?r ^RTsrrrdJTtTrRr f^rftcT ^nr^Rcrr i 

o 

^R^fFTsfcr =5rrJTR: #^R'T»i=5g{fgr ii l^o \\ 

4< * 4c 

^ft»Tr?r^^ JTTTOfiTR5% q’?RT«R: I 
jR5r%?T>T?i5!!rR fR«nR ^r ii ir 

SIR«T*R9^: ’TTJTr^Fw: I 

iftsq^^ ^RRqrfq ?frs^ ^cft II ?c;Y ii 

5Rf?Tfe|5R^T I 

2Tf^ qnnw^ j^r: ii ii 


S ! l<i^4lfqyT ( d1«PWr| r <f T ) 

itVT I sr?5 ?rRTRiR I SiW^Tfqr 

? << n^ d '?ffT R T ^» l RR ?3TRRTF'T^ ^ 

I • • • 

23 
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f^W f^rf^cTT 5I?JT8f?W I ?nd=ai^ I T^^nni^: 

3rciJ®F ^m^r^nr ? ?«r5rsr^wT?rTcT i strt:. 


flT?rTfTT^ 


«TW^?rmf«i?RT^5T^n^c5rr5Tq'T^; 



f^sir, sqqfRrWqTfq^rqT sRqerrqqTqqt: qprroinT i q 


qTqrqf^qqfR: 3Rftf?5q?qT?T I 

fqSTR qTqTW^qirqqsq-reqqf^T^f I 

^= 3 ^ ^r«r^q sqm^q- qcfqHrsrrcr ^mrr^qWcr mqi^qf^cTT 

>» N 

sfireT?^?T I-” 


I cr?q q®TfqpTfq 5?q?rTwqqqqT?nt?rT i ?t?t 

?qqqqT5Tq^w?Rq^ I Sctf^ cIiq^qq^T 

i qiqqrqq, #: i 

^ =q ?rprT?q?ftqc3iT i q f| er?5 ^ cTFTFnqwrt^^rrsjnr, 


qwqfTT ffTTqqqfqr^ i 

^sfq ?TRqqr ^ ? ^^qqqr arfq cTstt ?q:, ^r^r: q^prfq 
?rqcq^^q jnqiqq^fftsqy^iqiRcq ?qra; i fcT%q 

?rT sq!*^ I SPT?? 


%5r3JTr%: I gr?qTf^TqqqT: qwfjpq i • • ■ 


f% 5^: qfqsqrt: ^nrqrfenTnpq ? 



HTcf qqRq qfq^qq^sfjqTqqi ?TqqT^^T’»iq I q q5i% qr- 

6 ^ ^ N ^ 

^qf q5pfts?qTqrq% qfqqifqqq i ^rqs^qrfor 5 q^wqrr^fq 


fqflF^fcdiqqqrrq sm'hp^ I qT^T^qf^ fqqTsq^- 

I sqtqrqqqq «^r?qTpftqsmf^fcRT qqrqfq'ss?^ 1 
^qqq% qqOgq^^ i ^ fqfimqmTfr q^qn^q qnr f qqcr - 

q?F^ I qq^rrsq fqq: ^qqrunqqfqOT arfq qr^mt f jonq^q^ 
qqT?q qfqsqrf^ qcrq^BJwrrq^ 1 f^qfrqq^ ^ r ^ q fT^ r sq 


^1 <44)i*q^^i'^>ir?.ct<i’qtqfq^qq5nq 


<nqm aTRq5% I 

q ^qqfq qq^ 1 q @^qi«q q q y qq q r ^ q q^nqq ?qqft?[- 
qf^: qwrfq 1 qqajnrrf^qTOqq^ 5r^k?q^>qq%?:^s^ 
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I siwcT #?r i sr^Tc^^rnrsTT^T i 

arfr ^Tsr^ rj^ ^ I am: 

5Rhl^^: 5nT??r: I • • • 




i^crrfq' q^^Rqf^goiiifrjT I sr^qeiT?^ 'TT»Tm^: I ar^cnr^T- 

jrfcT^snF^ft ^^raRTte- 

TRT^ITPT^ 'Tf^szTT: I 


3T^ ?TTf^>^: gt^^lTT#^TqT?T jftfiTJir R?JT«fhW^irtl?=^ 

’TgT’Tf^slT^R 'TTRWJTTfg^ I tfTg^Tf^^fJmf^gszT f 

^ qT^lPRT:: f^r^^rfer, sprszr- 

JTf^^nrPT l-gTTr^jrTnwTf^r, ^ ^t 

gsir f^^rmcftfer srf^^rr: i 




5?T: 'RTTPJTJT f% f mf^^^raTT: 11 


^gRTp!RisrJTrwr^Rrgfr’Tzft*rrR grgfcrfT^^^'TRir i 

o 

cTgf^fTTR smjm I ^crmrcrq^Tcr: TgT«ffs^^ ^m^- 

^RTfg^iT ^gr^rfTfT:- 

3rTrTwftrf^T% i 


I ff 'RRfJTt I JT^cf^JTRfT ?^- 

3RITR jfRt7«TR«T?FiRi f«icrFw»RcsrTgsr*rr>nT i 

ir^iTPr' ^TTsnr^Tt ?rTi%^r>rr*T^«r5?TTTi^?2T 

^f ^ gfq f^Jsrq: I cT«TT ^ ^rfcT ^T5Rrq^RcT^>TR5RrRWT5SrRT- 
fsR^ SRI^ff I ?R*TT?5ftW>ftreT^ 

^ M<*ir'Hin{?R^ I 
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^ 5T?Tf?Tfe: I 

5IcJT5Tc<r^?iT<iTfercJT^^ I ST 



CHAPTER FIVE 





^tnwTRf^ I srmJT^T-?:^^ fairer: i qr^^rmspR'^K 
f?TTrqj^: I ?Tr^ ?T>stTqjTTwf??rr 

^ srRr^nrrgk^ i ?r^Tif ^ (^[ pr gog r^fr^T^T r zr^T 

q^ I ?fRn^cr5T^ ^titct- 

qiR«Ir^S'f«Tqqi^R|^ qiRSftT I cTgg^JTTcf ^ ^T 

•d •s •H ^ 

%a?f ^rfspm I srf^siRT 

5irf^TT*Tfrr— 

\ m ^^fCROS^TT^TTR; II R\R[ U II 

^RTcinr I ^ srf^r i TT^iRr^; fk^ q>f3=^?r 
2T«rT«ft»t ^TfgTRT: 7TfTRPR^fTRT«n^«Sf^ I 
5 t:?rt: ?nft»RTf%^n?=^ ?Fcft gj^q^ifg^Jr^ 
q>TT«rqwii9^ qrrf TTwr^rTTir i jrt €t qw^ gRTwr^^ cigi 

O O ^ CO 

q^RTWlRTr FTTfg^TWfqW: ^R^TTgjft S^JW% 5PFrT?^TqTRR^^ I 

o o o o o 

q-Rnwqorfq^^ qTfT»TR^q ^ ?rt% qrfTqR^^qTR'R^T^, 



qfTm'qpWTq^n^Fqq’TRT^ i sriTR^q?^ fnrqRf^qV 
qfTRTW 5 rafzrf% i 

qgrfq t ^|wsp»Tr^^ cr^fq ^nri^f gjwqr^rqqrfeqf 

^^n^’TRRRrRJT I srw^^q^ 5 ?;nqqr^rqqTfq?fy aifq 
#qR^^, qfrqgt^Rqfrq'Twqt’rT^qqR 1 qgrfq q^q: 

qTRRrqt qffq qr gj^q^rfq ?Mq>?r^qt qr q?:qT<q: qqqqTT^?^ qqrfq 
R’qrqqr qt^ 1 qqr qrqmt: qfrw^ qqtOT ^?q q 
gjqqF qyq^, q^q q pqqqrfq, q qf^q^q^q, qqr qr ggwqrrqqt- 
■^^qrsq qqt q^ftq q ^qqqr srrq^, qiq kfk ^?qq, qq ^qqrq 
q5n>fts%qq qqqqfqxqq ^cq^qJr fqr qq f^qq ? 
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3r«r q-fTiTFn?5Tt<irrwrf ^rrfef sTW^^?^?r> 

?rrTJ:iT^nf>r ^Ronrcrrr^ 1 ^ f 

>r’>rRf^ ^t^rt arrspiRrc^r^rfer ^ %^JTr 

^a 

%?r?Tr?crT jtr^ct i jt ii%?r»TT %<Tfrr^d^ ’Rfts^cr, 
%cr^i3r%^£nTr^fr?T i 'TrFT*Tni^zrrf?^«T^Tcr sri'^ftfcr %^Jn2TT 

^ ^ •k 

3TTT’:«r^^f*TfiT I 

if?«rr; I q-qr f^JTRRmfT q-rf^T^qRV^PT^RRT- 


=tcRZT?Trfhzf^?^r ?riTTJR^ I ^ ^ ^rfK^Rrr'^TPPF^^ 
qrfTiTR^inr^rJT^Ti:??^ qrRT»riT, srr^ qfTqRiT?cRrTi:wr?r qrfT- 
IqiI 3rR5£r*rfq Jrnr nrnrpRm 

% o ^ 

OTWfnRif fcT^ff^qwiwcr I 

s» « ^ 

•T ^ qfr^TRTRcRR^ o?i?nfw qrf^R^cqT^tf^, arcr: ^wjtT’T- 
qfxJTRTRTt JTR^%, qfT>TrwF?n:5PTT?qt^^*r^T^ • 


qFRORTic^ iTfcT ; cTTfg^cT^Rr ; 

arr^T^ if?T ff qrRiwfJT I 5T ^ ^rftrgRT- 
fcTf^cf q^Rw^fc^T^^^R^, fr qTfRw^^nr^cq^, 
»r’irr?crt qri^upiqTfTt ^^rr^nrawirr- 

%d >d 

f^TOcT I cr^qTr5r qrfw’j^r^mR^qRsm-1 ?Tsn- 

#^rJTm arq^fcT i 

% 

f^^r^oir^frqcrqf^q^ 


s^rf^fr^; I ^ 5rf^ ’Rfkr^T^R^fKprfir %?r i f^- 

^RTR5:«TJTT^ I ^ ^ ff5?r%^>crT^5zf JTtq^JT 

^ qor iT%r^T I ^qrosPr ^^?Tt 

»TWIT?TW^R 5rrq«n3rcZTWI'JimS|c*r^cTO q3:’^T^5^ H 

I zr«rT sR*r«TnRzr5Rt^^qrrq>RT*ft: ^fsft^ssRireT irsf 

sjw«TTsrcq^ q3^ ?riT^q=5^0’^sRir«f ?JTr^ i srjt^ 5 ^Ryr^r 1 
?T?*TT?r qTa^>T>^2Fr»T% I ITsrfir *TOR^ ff*ft»ft 

5Rt^ I. 


I ^«nT«TTfq !T q 7 iTf?i?cr^^: 11 n 

I ^1r qrjrrurqrRnm^ f^RRRtf^ 1 ?r w ^ fc«r 
I qsT^JT fk wt% m^pRTfk ^arTfor ^=^»rt: ?rqk- 

^ N* O 



^^Slfk I 


crg^ H T Rk^T 
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MNtcT ?rT^ ^ 


9 



I ?r zreft ^tR^TjfRncr: 


'TT’TT’JT: I f¥T^r^T?rrf5^ ^5r i 

« >© > ^ 

5T ^r^HTT^T ^'T Hf^^5JTfjTr?TcT: 'TTm^T^'V 5Rr?T: 


^wfwiTPT: I 

o 

rrr?f^JTTf?r =^fT ^rfrf^ ^zr'T^srriR^TRirT^ 

Ck «\ N o 

q’WR: I ^ qr^ft 

^nrnR^RT? 'TfqRT^srf qTJTT'JmRt ff^R> ^ffT I w 

N C O 

sr^qTRr: i cTct: ^ i cTct 

>a e s ^ 

qnf RrJsrJTqor?ftR?cr^ i fRft fJwq»Tf^^iTr^ i 

O V3 ^ « S 

tr^pH^ijTnq TT^ qf^rsiR ^[frt ^fe^rfir?^ shrw^t: 

> > t >a 

I 3rur»T^ir?=5r ^rf^^ifr jjorqrrr^T% 

>9 ^a 

5T?5q?RT%%% qrrnrRT I 

I f^^T^STRi 5TR?WJTt ^T#!: 

Cs « 

»RT5ir:, qnf^t ?Rt»r^^r^T i 

f^RC!TWT«RR5Jr*T I 3R¥zr<R^r fjffiT^^RmTWE^ qnr rr t 

O > >9 O S 

3r«rq»T^rsfT sRcTTsf^Rcrif^^f f^Pr qR'*r> fjTf*RR^T- 

^9 e >9 

»n%r ^Rr^R^rerTw^rww?! ^ ?rct i ?t fk ^RTTwqRRTR- 

o > ^ 

JT’JT: sriTR: ^HR^, ^rci'TmTsrR I ??rTkirfk’S5 f| ^r^^tr^r: 
?r2ft»T ?RTTR>TR: SRc^> I trkJTrfw^Mf'T WTtT 

sTRf^RsinT I ^T’ffwTqjrw ff ^ JTr?r^*r fkf^ 

I 


3r8rRKSR?rR qRWt ^cr j^rTTR^r^Rift- sir 

?2TRR^R^rfk WT ? iTRC2:ffrfirTRR«T qRkqr^^cT, 

3rf^s^?2TR?RRr^ I ^ RcfkJTRfgf^Sff 51^ 

SR^cT %% I 3n?JRiRR^q?r^dR^ 

cTRTJR^JTRT*^ d d d'RR I aTTR^nRTfkRT^'RR^ 
qRnrt fiTfJT^ RR, ST^TR^ETR I 3RR^dT ^R^FET 

?% ? ^TR^ET^ir md R R 5F[f^dc2TSFrf:, ffT^Tm^TRTT^JTT^ |: 

cTI^T fjRd'R' qriTfkf*TWRT?rRT?rr^T^ ^ RR, 

RRR df^R’^ER: ?f RR, ^T^ftRVTRR^ crf?r?Pg?f 

*FR3rR ^ FTR I 
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^fc^T^TT ^ 

sr^^RTcTT I I 

sfTcW: srt^: ^ 

?Rt*r ^ ?Tra i aRrfcT '^nm^rft’- 

^iRW g-J^spTfe^’TS^jf fftcTT#?! I 

2T«rr =5rrfe?nf f^f^TiniRTci ?nft*ftcr'rrzr«f ^ ^rrw^t 

JT^TST^r^sPi fw»T>rjr5r«f SF^ ^^nwr^fit i ^r ff ^r^rfr 

fspf^f^rzRT 5Tr?rf*T# ?52r?rf?cr i ar^eirfcr »ft»r5rf?r?^«f, ^ sr^nr- 
?rfirej«ffiic!Tcft ffTPr^rm^ 

«rT spif I sRTf^ ^r«ft*rf^«rnrr«Tr^ ?r*fT: wr^nriitT^TW: srt^ i 
< rf^TT^q^?ftS2r 'TTJTRr^lT’JT^T^: I 


^3R I ^nrWrWilHl-e^ II ^Rl?^ II 

W5*W^ I.=^7^«Tt OT*+»Hc|^'T^*IHHci|*'dr^l%l*l’>WnT^: 

?r»R5ft?«rR'Tni^^ ^RRir i fr = j ? qy^ q^ti i dT i ;T y r ^s« r yR qTqT <j : 

1 fcr: ? ^rrwTR^Rff#: I zr^ ?r 

s>p»Rr ^marPT^rem cTT«Tr ^r^sznr ?rjRT*ftsfq 

?rfl^fw«ftspptrf«r5r: ^i^r ^r»Rrm5TW?TT^#^ ^nRif^rf^: 

N 


^cff^cT, 3r?5RTH<iHT«ncr I ?r^Tw^ sF^qf^RsiT 

fRJTsrW^ SRTS^cT I 



r: ^nRPft ^ 

^T I 5r?R^ q- q^iTTR: Wf^: JpTTJRFqr 

•sRi^ I I ^rfq- q%% 

^ifqiM«i^iR ^T«ifyq^^ I spTi'rfnRRRr ?fzftq-; ^n^q^yRn^r- 

> 

^^cT, ^nRpftsPr i 

JT ^ ?pf^T: ?n^yT5TrT’T^«r^, 5T qqifnr:, snroiRrf^ 


qf|JT I ar^eiTr^^fZT 5?qRR q'qqfwwpnwrcF^srRr i 
q-fqR^ffeni ^*Rrqrwq’»R3[cr: sr?nF^qTfRf«rr i sRRzprrqrpiTSRpr- 



?jwqr #I 


<• 


<m: q'<qio|qir<oi^5: i 

I = 5 nTT 2 rTrr II ^RRV II 

I arfq- apir^: sRf^fm^rT ^ ffprf^m^TT ^r, ^3m- 

^ c c 
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^r, ? »T^ffTTnTTirT=5^g?fq 

fjrerFTr^^r^^sfT f?w^^Rr ^nrhTTsrsr^r^: i ^^JTT^^Tqrfsr 

¥iTT»r«Ifq?iRrf?r!IPTTf?rcJT5l^/TTSr^^: I 3PTf^- 
5%S^^®JT%fJTmiT^%SRT^; I ?r^JTT^5T'T’T?r: 'TT^Tm^T^^R: I 

I ^JTR II ^RlU II 

I ^rr^^r^Tt f^^RJTfpjrrfTt ^r^: ^fr f^rm^ft 

^ H^T^fcT ^ ^'TTfeJFfT: 'TW^^nR^f^U^RT ^Tf^TTcft ^rT- 

'»f^cR»fErR?:w ffrPTT9#f^ zT?r t#f^5Fr sr^JR^Rsif??! ^ ^»Tm»rjfr 

•s O «iP 

FtTT^TT^^ qq-, tTcft ^Tf^JT^cT 'TT^TmJTm’irRfJT^JrRfw^qzT: SRRST^ I 

^T^r^FTw^^zrr ?«r^JTfJTPTR ^ fVcPTiq^^^: 1 

e\ 

f?r: ? 5r^^T5T I t»sr 5?ft% ^«s3^r i 5r?T 

^5RrRon^5Rr ?«r5rjrf?rpf ^ 1 ^ ^t^tt 

?«r^ 3Tf^?2rnf^ ?rsp 

'■ » 

m ^»t i»r 1 Tm^rnp^ I cTf^nq; ^sftr 

arfjTprnRT i 

cs o 

^T?5FTT’ir^f^??rfiTf?T ^'^’| 'T 

SRTT^ ^FRTJR^'W'T#: I zrFt ^ROT- 

*TrE»Tf5RirfiT% ^ srf^ETT^ cT^Ft JTR?JT »T-nTm?Tt 

^a c\ 

I srafcT ff f^TPRIS^ 

?Tor: ?T>rT?r^. ^ 5 ^: q-Trn^fffip^^rsrr^erTT^ i 

«TT»T^rRW I ^5^«rs2T^^»n^'T I 

jrJTTonfcTTftrs^: i 

f^Tc^5sr rT^ #fw ?T? ^ 

C >9 > 

<TfT^ir*iR^R^Jrt ^TRwrJTt srciT#irr?ri^Tif^#% g[^> gjw^f^pr^TT- 
'irnr^cT i ^«tr53Tc^ ^r^rr^Rw^f^r^^ fRc^r^rr- 

fjT^JTTqrtcT i 5rFT ^ sTR^ft^T^f^gr %fer 5 ^^^ i aT^pFr 
^IT»Tf2r^*n5( ^nTWf^^Tn?n^T?q^JT ^5TT5T|mT?TnT^sf^ 

^TT «TTJTTWJTt WN^TcftfcT s^TR^TT^cT ? JTTSRZT 

5T«n^ l 5 ^r ^5R|*Tf ?ftfcT fimtsfer i 
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mm I *1^ ?rr*TF2nciT®F 

cT^ 







?rrfq i ^rfcrrc^Rr «tt- 

JTnTJTTtT I 5T?Tn^^'T'T?r: 'TWWITT^^R: I 

e\ ^ '0 « 

I ^ 2fkT^ II ^\R\\% II 

^nwiiT I »T?^?T¥'R7^inirT ?«r5rT TfMY, ^qw?75T*mT: sht;, 

^ O c\ C 'O ^ 

^'T^^TflT: ^SfiTcT^ft ^^fTcJl^^rcTT^ 


^rTF^Tf^cTN^^^rf^ ^ ?ft% I 

5T?^cT q'T^TT'T^tsc^'TteW: ?! ^T ? ^^TiTSTTfcT ^ ^TTF^'T^- 

STfTfR FircT I 

y F z rm' ^ cTr^Tf^»niT5^ ^'rfe^r’irRt Tr^if'TW^q-wiT?^- 

sr?r^; I JT JTczf7^ JTwft'T^ *1^ 

<1 CVO«9 o'^CiO 

^oftqR^JIR'Rr^T^^JTR I 3r^>FiT»Tr^a’'Tf%^f^*m5% 'TW^rRmR- 

o ev'a ^ ^ « « 


qR ^cT ?Tt q#3frTO iT5r cr?r?^?r 

FTRf, arrg ¥7R^ift:, 'Tf’Rirt ^ T^I'^qR^RPT, 

^rnRq-RR I 3r«r ^ <^' »FaR>TFf5Er: 

%a "s O >a ^ ^ "x 



FTR, ^^TT^Rt:, ^ 


qr ^5f I 


rTFn-^RJTqqw: «T<;^r'Ji^rT«r^R: i 
<0 ^ 

I 11 r r I ? vs 11 

I 5rsrR^rFT^> #f9^RRrf^f«r: ?TcT^RRT€f- 

5ftq-5NfTTfwr^ofRffR5Er: I m 5 TTRW^TWSrt ^ 

%?TR^R^q- 'TfT^Tficr IRRR^^RFMt l••• 

5r«ini^c*nT5T?rT*f5i'^c«Tr?r ^f^ftir: 1 ?[mm 

?r#r?^?TT5^ 1 ^rf^^rr; sr^^rr sni^rRiR^rt 
^I^BZRftr^ #?r I 3rr^sRTfrT#5T ^t^tri ^r^^rffTfesr^r^cT 1 
??ir^rf^iiR> ^tsfsRi fjRir 

iRiTRIir, ^flRPR RR^R sn| 5 TR€JR^^ I V ^ 
^Tf^W: q^Tir: ’RRR>S?^sF^: ^ ^Tpr’ ^ ^Rf^TcTRT 
%f^ ^JTTRft |3?fR I cTFIR JHR IR JR cR ?Ter 

I fR^: srrpTRf |:«sR|W: itcT WT^fq^ qrFT^R, 

aiRt arr RRRt q?T)RRfT 55R?r'Tf% I ^ qtl R ai T Ty: ? 
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^T^rniTTiTi- 

i 'TfjTszTT^t^ ^ 3r^ ^ it64d 

I q7T^TT^?5^T2ftTTf«TdT*s^^1^ ^iRT^Ef 

^^wf ^ %?r I ?d^r«nTr^ i ^- 

r^r5r^r«TcrT«£Ttr^r^?rf5:, ^ ?rJTt^f?rfe: 

w 

T^?^^^KT«nmr i ^^rTwr?f)w? 3rrf«r?rT«nT«rmt ^r 

?T?«TRJrT^ ^rq’f*T^m»r»iTcr I 

'9 f ON 


f^T^FT^ ^TJTmr 'TfTf^aiWc^? qr^t f^: 

I ?rR^r^RpTcirT5%fcT f^^^c^ffR- 

5rjr^c^^q»r*ft i ^rt^ ^?Tzr% ct 

^^ 'TTm^T^ %fk[ %?r I ^^^ffJT^RcTT^T^^nJTT TT^RTR^T^ f^T^ft- 
'T'm: I JTSTT ?FT^?r^5FT dcf: 

g;^iT ^ ^cft cT^TT 'TRn’iRtsfiT 

qfqo^^ncftzr^ic^ I 

e ^ o 


^r^rf^f^iTJT^Pr f^^>qqrFw?T#^ i ir«rT fk 

c 'N C W 

qTJTRTJTRrfq 'RJT^FRorm^'TrJTT JT^?teRft I cT^n ^TUrf- 

C €\ 

T^^ftsfr %^%JT 5flr^^5rRVJTnT?d^T'^^^- 

^faffJTTf?^nTfT«r?#TT?T I 



c«u^ i^sr^W5^ f?P?r- 

/'S 

7TJTTW^R0T^T% 


’jr^ftsF^TMrfcr i 


( TTiTTf3RTHSm| ) 


(^Rl^) .-^^rTW^rviTt fP^sfRT^irJT^JT, 

I q'T*TRr^2Tt JFT- 




b I ?T?5snf?nft 

I «TT- 


^^TT^T: ^f^: 'TR#: 

jri^r^tsPr 'tr€: ?f^vx<^Hi5n 

^Pi%?r: I 3FJT«iT 'RTTRnft sr^^rR^wi% ?rflr «h i 'ti^*Tfd 
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»TTTTm8fysfT ^ ^ I 

rT xT % ^'T^T^tJTJftl’TTzriT I ^T- 

¥^5FT^r 3r^?Tr^»nHt2TT i q’T^rrorJit 5r%5T^?Tm% 

^ o 

’^T*n^TrT^n»rT%^ srf^Rr ^ 'stt^Rt ?T<TTirfy9T?ft^5rr%t:. 

I ?r TT'rr^^t ’?^Tf^iTT^m»nT ^^ ^TTf^fT^tsTT 
^TTW»T’iT^^?^f^ ^TJT’Tqnt <Tf5T5JTr^> I fT^'T- 

■qfTpsriy^JTT ¥TTfV^r^^»nr Ir^^q-Err ^ i 


?fcTOrt*f«FT ( ) 


jpT cT«rifT ?r ^grofy ^rwwrrTWcg^r, ^»Rmwfjr- 

<HK'*I^^TrT I «T^ M<.+ii«|g^ IT^ "T 5nTF>TfgSrT?4TW I ^ ?TTg^- 
^f<»TrnffRfrw7 5fgf%5 fg^rTTcnr, ’rtwwRwnjcarrg ^^qrfrtrM- 
<nT?RZTgf^^TTRf JTRW, 

o n' 

rg^fitTTRTPT?n%^ ftr^y a^qfRTTwnPT ^mriTcH^T^ gr 

<N ^ 

f^rt:, ^ 'TfTJTRTcTR^wnfi^frTTrs^ I Tr^TgTq^«f^R?rT^ ^ 
fg«rTffcra79% i 

% « N 

^'3rr^F^T»r^ jftsnfyjft i tt 'TT^Rr^rt 'rfwr 

c ^ c> 

srgsT^ ii” 1% 9rgrro^'iTr9r %ct ? 



I 5^^: ?Trg^5r9^rSTfI75ZRgT?r r^lSTRrgTg- WT 

JTfrgFTgr^ ^ fg«rTf?!T5Tq<TW: I 'Tf«r^ 
fjTfTgfw ^fwsrrfirc^ ^rfir arir ^ 

C C ft ^ >1 • 

fT^rf^iTrrt%fTTfjjmf?jr: sr^r^Tcgrar qs^^cr i q qr 

^ cv % 

fqrqqqqT: qqtqrqRRqqqifqwq^TqT^ qi«f qrpfgsqR^qJcqfqfq 
qrsqq i qTqr>iq%^ qqqg ft ^T^o i qrsrfqiqwTcqrq i 

q arfqqT^q^srqRrqrqTq, qsrfgqq qqtfqmqqiqi^ i 

.q q feqWqtqmwrqiq qfqqrqqq^qfq:, srfqqnRrq- 

qnir% qtqrqTqrq q^iq^q i 5 qqr^pqr^ qi^qtqqfw:, 
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i.qriTTW^^ sjw^fsr- 

'® o « 

f^f?^fJTf^'5nT^^TT'n'5T>Tq^^ JT ^r^’JT^^^T^ROR^'T^n^RrRT 
I 

arwt^iT^ I 3nsr??5TW3[Rr?2T qT^^TTfuirTSRT; i sRq-^Fzrnmr- 
5^c^RT srfir^TrsFT^sTJiTtT II ZRT ?TR5f JT^?5rTq^iTgRcnnn^E?r 
f^^^TTST^r ?T?«Tf5?rT*r, ^fR«it^«( f«r’srT5%: i ^ “sr ^r^ms’s^r- 

*v o >a 

fW^r^R' ^ ?n^^c^T?TiTT5TTcr f^ssTTfciT- 

5177^: I STT^ 'TT»TTw4^Tf%^cWTcr I ^ ^rm- 

"O o c ^ ^ 

fNhwt^T^TJTRsftT: I 'TTiTTWSTTfiRriftJrsr ^rm#Tcr?TT ?!?■- 
oiTT^«f 4ir«Jr?fT I JT^r% ^cft% 

TTJTPRfet sf^T«*Tf?T I 

zm 'TfsirefVc^?!! cT^ 'TfsTEfys^rfcTf^OTcSTJT'Trftj: I 

0 6 c o e o 

arftr r?rcq?%c^T?r^7^rTT?T ^ne^rf^^rir^ ?c«rT?cT: i m 
i^^^TfT^f^JT»Tcrff^fT^crf?zr ^JTqrTJTT^m^rTrTJnT, srir ^z ijct- 
^r5TfT^rf^ir?rm^%fTTff?nRZRT?jft Jracsrrf^c^if'T 5rzit»r?2T i 

qrfq^c^q-f^iTJTr^^fw 'TfsRVilT^f^^^rR SrfcTSTJft*!?!!:^- 

C C c A ^ 


l. 


'TTJTT'i^^|c5r?T I 

srf^iTTft- ^ rffs^rfcT II ?Rr^fesr^piTsrf5pJTTf7 ^ sr^mq«m^cTTf^f, 

srnrf^T^ ??T’ir^r?rcT»T#5T»m: i ^ ^rt i 

7TJTRrqfTirmf^T fqcqqftmw^qrqRwrsiKqRf i fTOq^qqr- 

« ^ 

^rfjfkcqrfcrf^ %vr i ^R^qfcqr^q qf?qtqq#: i q q 

q7:qT<qqqT%2Pcqq^T qRf^^, qqqqfscq^qrfq grRi^qlrqRrrqTT^q- 

o ^ o 

qRqsRTf rq i JRqqq^qt q^qrwqRTq^ WRr^r^TT^mqRSErcqrq 
qTqpqqt qR^qcqr^qqfqqRT q f^f^q qs^fq q?r i ?jwq>R^q- 

CV 6 "> * "O 

^sfq qq^^q ^cq^qrq i ^qq^q^^qqqfq^qrTTqrqrq ^ 

^ I q^fqqjq^q^^^jqq qjq^f^sq^Tqqrqsfq qq^?q 

55q?qTq I q^mq qjqq>q:pj% q fq>f^q qrqq^ i 

qq qqqq^ qqqqsqlqrqrqqr qsrl qfq q^nTrqrq qqqq i qqr- 
T i-qq R oq ^qrqqnfqRqTq qqfqq fq^TRq qTqqqrqeqrq qf^qi^- 
qrqqqrqq^^ i q q^RqqwqrJR fq«rrqft fq^irqqr, qqr q?^qr- 
g^5q 53qRi:qq:?qsnrfjqq i q qqrqsqrTsq qaqq, 
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I ^ ^T?rT5r|5fti cnft 

JT qrrm’iT'TRTJT^ =t?r i 5TSTiTsr*rtir *r^T- 

^H'tirq^^ft^TTfyc^lcT I 



^n^^ftTrsf I 3TW>SW5^^r'r ^Rf«JT- 

^ i ^^?^^r^2TtT#frTf?2n?T i WTT: 

I q- =51 ^RfHw 

f^qT?rr#^7#?T^, cf^nfq- 5rfcT?rTEr?m:pj^ei i cr«rr ^*rf- 

^ >T?fcr ?r% 'TfTJTrwTsrRTTsrrf^c^^ 

^*mwTf«i52T snft*r?FW^^T 1 
srf?r |?Ttf^^5^Tf?Tt?^, f55fto«i>»r w f^rsHTEnrcTT, 
?f^jnq^'lrrR^f^«rr?c^qw: i 'TW'>Tfw?:5t 
STw^f?5r5p*T5rfwM5: i 
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